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THE REORGANISATION OF THE ARMY. 


S it not a reproach to the men 
who have led our political par- 
ties for the last thirty years that 
they have been unable to discover, 
amongst all that have passed their 
youth in camps and garrisons, a 
single individual combining in his 
own person some knowledge of 
military business with the parlia- 
mentary abilities necessary in a 
secretary of state for war? Is it not 
an odd thing also, that among the 
many colonels and captains who 
have been lucky enough to be re- 
turned to Parliament it has been 
seldom, if ever, that one has been 
found to make a speech on military 
affairs combining some of the graces 
of rhetoric with a vigorous treat- 
ment of his subject? General Peel 
and Lord Panmure may indeed be 
cited as possessing a limited amount 
of military knowledge together with 
a certain robustness of elocution and 
range of thought lifting them above 
the nonentities who usually stand up 
im the House to defend the defects 
of the service. Sir De Lacy Evans 
was a warrior whose abilities far 
exceeded those of men in general, 
but no government called him to 
its councils. Lord Hardinge, a 
soldier of fortune, entered the House 
under the auspices of a party chief, 
with some view to serving his party 
as a professional man. He gave us 
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the pensioners! And there our list 
ends ; because of Lord Herbert, a 
civilian, the utmost that can be said 
is that he was amiable and assi- 
duous. His official career is admi- 
rably symbolised by the graces of 
the statue which represents him at 
the entrance to the War Office. 
Hence, from year to year old abuses 
have been continued, old defects 
left untouched, old weaknesses pe- 
trified. Indeed, if it had not been for 
the press—for Blackwood, Fraser, 
the Saturday Review, and the Pall 
Mall Gazette—the country might 
have remained in ignorance down 
to the present time, that the army, 
on account of which such enormous 
sums are annually voted, is little 
better thana sham. We regret to 
say that this opinion, which we felt 
ourselves called upon to express a 
year ago, has undergone no mate- 
rialchange. General Peel’s scheme, 
from which so much was expected, 
proves to be inadequate to the occa- 
sion. England is still as helpless 
in the event of a sudden call on her 
military resources as she ever was, 
and it is left to us to revert toa 
subject of which we begin to fear 
that the importance will not be ad- 
mitted till some great national 
disaster has forced it on the con- 
victions of all classes. 

The imperial garrison, or stand- 
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ing army of this country, though 
one in name, is made up in reality 
of three separate sections. Taken 
in its individuality, it comprises 
about 185,000 men of all arms, ex- 
clusive of officers. Taken sepa- 
rately, we have in India, 62,000; 
in the colonies, 35,000; in the 
British Isles, 88,000. Under this 
latter head, however, must be in- 
cluded nearly 12,000 men, who cannot 
be counted upon as fighting troops. 
These are the depdts of the various 


corps serving in India and the~ 


colonies, which though reckoned 
on the English establishment, 
neither ought to be, nor could 
be, brought into line of battle. 
The most that could be done with 
them would be to take from each 
depét (and there are go) its best 
half, at the cost of depriving the 
other half of men essential to pa- 
rades of instruction; and when we 
had concentrated these imperfectly 
drilled troops under a skilful com- 
mander, and formed them into com- 
panies and battalions, we should 
have then only turned them to a 
purpose for which they were not 
enlisted. It is no good economy to 
use up the reserves of armies serving 
abroad in order to bring raw re- 
cruits into a doubtful field in Eng- 
land. We must (when calculating 
the real strength of the home gar- 
rison) strike out the depdts alto- 
gether. Their numbers are so vari- 
able—to-day at their full strength, 
to-morrow reduced by drafts — 
that no general responsible for a 
line of battle could count on their 
muster roll. Neither may they be 
added to the armies abroad, because 
there they represent so many dis- 
charged, deceased, or disabled men. 
Twelve thousand then must be sub- 
tracted from the army at home, 
which brings it to 66,000, more or 
less, ready for action. 

The efficiency of our whole army, 
our 185,000 men, must be tested 
by its liabilities compared with 
its organisation and distribution. 
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The British army proper, the 66,000 
men, is liable to four services of the 
greatest importance ; the other two, 
the army in India, and the army in 
the colonies, are each liable to only 
one service. The army in India is for 
war in India; the regiments in the 
colonies are for war in the colonies; 
but the army at home is for war at 
home, war on the continent, war in 
the colonies, and war in India. The 
62,000 men in India may be con- 
tending before the year is out 
with a national rebellion, a sepoy 
mutiny, and a frontier invasion, 
They cannot maintain this contest 
without huge reinforcements of 
drafts. from the depédts and of 
brigades from the British garrison. 
It was so ten years ago, it may be 
so again. Meanwhile, and simul. 
taneously with this eastern rebellion, 
troubles may arise in the west, out 
of a revolt of the negro races, ora 
Fenian or other invasion of Canada. 
How are the 66,000 troops at home 
to feed both the Indian and colonial 
armies, maintaining at the same 
time an adequate garrison for Ire- 
land, and a force capable of showing 
front to danger, should it threaten 
from the other side of the Channel? 
General Peel’s plan looks to the 
militia to meet the emergency. It 
is positively the only device that 
has been proposed by authority, and 
it amounts to this, that out of the 
120,000 men enlisted for home ser- 
vice, 30,000 shall be allowed, if they 
please, to enlist for general service, 
and to receive for so doing an 
increase of bounty. But observe 
the evils which must necessarily 
attend this arrangement, supposing 
it to be effected. The 30,000 militia 
men engaged for general service are 
either drilled troops, or they are not. 
If they come to the ranks of the 
regular army undrilled, they are 
perfectly useless in a sudden emer- 
gency. If they are drilled, they 
withdraw from the militia, not only 
its most reliable portion, but the 
instruments wherewith the residue 
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might have been trained to become 
useful. Yet till General Peel gave 
us this army of reserve, we had 
positively nothing to fall back upon 
as a feeder for our Indian and colo- 
nial forces in case war should sud- 
denly come. 

While the 66,000 men of whom 
we are speaking as the home gar- 
rison, is liable to be weakened by 
the demand for reinforcements from 
both India and the colonies, it is 
certain that not under any contin- 
gency could its strength be raised, 
by the recall of any portion either 
of the Indian or the colonial gar- 
risons. Both will have their hands 
full whenever England goes to war, 
whether it be in defence of Canada, 
or the West Indies, or to put down 
an Indian revolt, or because of some 
difference with a great European 
power. Indeed, in the latter case, 


as surely as in the three former, 
India or the colonies will make 
demands upon the home army ; for 
there can be no war between Eng- 


land and France, for example, nor 
probably, in the present temper of 
the United States, between England 
and Russia, which would not extend 
to all parts of the world. Our 
66,000 men would, therefore, have 
to provide, first, reinforcements to 
our own foreign possessions; next, 
a force sufficient to meet and repel 
invasion from abroad ; and third, a 
field army to be employed with the 
armies of our allies, if we had any, 
on the continent of Europe. Let 
us see how, by present arrangements, 
these various contingencies are pro- 
vided for. 

First, for the protection of our 
own shores, we have, besides the 
regular troops, the volunteers, the 
yeomanry, the enrolled pensioners, 
and the regular militia. Into the 
constitution of these various forces, 
it is not our intention to inquire at 
length, The subject has been very 
fully treated elsewhere, and the 
results seem to be these. However 
prompt the volunteers may be to 
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take up arms and march to meet an 
enemy, they have neither the or- 
ganisation nor the constitution which 
can render them fit for the actual 
business of war. They are bound 
by no military obligation. They 
can quit the service at any time by 
giving a week’s notice. They are 
all, more or less, men having busi- 
ness on their hands which cannot 
be interrupted except at enormous 
inconvenience; and they are not 
subject whether embodied or disem- 
bodied to the Mutiny Act. We say 
nothing of their lack of equipment 
for a campaign, such as knapsacks, 
canteens, haversacks, and the like ; 
because all these might be supplied 
after an interval. But they are 
without a staff, without a commis- 
sariat, without means of transport, 
without tents; and what is more, 
save in exceptional cases, it would 
be extremely difficult to supply 
them with these things. Remember 
that though in London and other 
great towns, it is easy enough to 
bring together from time to time, 
perhaps 300 or 400 out of battalions 
nominally 1,000 or 1,200 strong ; 
in the rural districts volunteers drill 
by companies, and even by squads, 
which at the best are drawn into 
battalions only once or twice a year. 
How could you prepare these men 
for protracted operations in the 
field, extending it might be for 
six or eight months at a stretch ; 
and rendering necessary continual 
changes of ground, advances, re- 
treats, and all the other contingen- 
cies of war? Nor can you reckon 
upon manning your fortresses with 
volunteers, and thereby setting free 
for more active work troops less 
under the constraints of civil occu- 
pations. Out of the whole force of 
150,000, probably not 50,000 could 
afford to be absent from their homes 
for anything except a spurt. The 
volunteers, therefore, may becounted 
upon as comparatively of little use, 
save under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances. They might add a 
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few thousand brave soldiers to your 
line of battle, if a decisive battle 
could be brought on in a week from 
the commencement of hostilities ; 
but you could not and must not 
think of relying upon them to do 
work which can be done only by 
troops absolutely free from the cares 
and cumbrances which attend upon 
business life. 

We come next to the yeomanry, 
which, according to Major Bevan 
Edwards, ought to bring its flower 
into line of battle, and to hold the 
remainder in reserve; which ought, 
therefore, to undergo more drill than 
they do with the regular cavalry. 
To ourselves, as to Blackwood, it 
appears that the yeomanry is an in- 
valuable irregular force, to assemble 
which and drill them with the regu- 
lar cavalry, would be a mistake. 
To gain information, to carry off 
the crops before an enemy which 
had landed, to do all that is done 
by the Cossacks, and to do it better, 
this is what we should expect of 
the yeomanry. Their cross country 
seats would be ill exchanged for 
the dragoon’s long stirrups; nor 
would they be in their right place 
protecting artillery in a pitched 
battle. They cannot be too much 
cherished by the War Office. 
Wherever a cavalry regiment is 
quartered out of the line, a yeo- 
manry one could relieve it to let it 
into the line. We do not, there- 
fore, muster the yeomanry aside. 
But we keep them for special 
services, and desire to see their 
ranks always full. 

The militia comes next. Whether 
it yet muster the additional 40,000 
which General Peel obtained leave 
to raise in the beginning of 1867 
we are not informed; at any rate 
that portion has not been drilled. 
The original 80,000 used to make, 
some of them a tolerable, some of 
them an excellent, appearance on 
battalion parades. The Duke of 
Buccleuch’s regiment, and that 
trained by Major Tattnall (the 
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znd Lanark), are said to have 
been quite equal, while permanently 
embodied, to battalions of the line, 
As marksmen, however, the militia 
must be inferior to the regulars 
and volunteers, and in officers the 
force is sadly deficient. On the 
other hand the engagement of the 
militia force is satisfactory, because 
it extends to five years, or for 
as long as a war shall last; but 
the engagement of 30,000 out of 
120,000 to form an army of re. 
serve, leaving only 90,000 behind 
for the whole army of defence, 
means the increase of the latter 
by 10,000 only over the low estab. 
lishment at which General Peel 
found it. The drilling period of 
the militia is besides far from satis- 
factory ; it extends over only twenty- 
eight days in the year. As at pre- 
sent constituted, therefore—under- 
officered, untrained as marksmen, 
hardly drilled at all, and very incom- 
plete in numbers—the militia would 
be found, were a sudden call made 
upon their services, not much to be 
relied upon. Give them a year or 
two with their colours, and they will 
become good troops. Bring them 
from their farm-yards and towns 
suddenly into action, and you 
could not rely upon them. 

We have now to consider the 
pensioners; of whom it is not too 
much to say, that—looked at as 
an army, or a portion of one, 
ready for the field—they are per- 
fectly worthless. The pensioners 
are used-up veterans, who left their 
colours precisely because the time 
had come when they could no longer 
follow them. The idea that they 
would make effective troops in 
garrison is quite fallacious. Troops 
are never called upon to exercise 
greater activity than when they 
hold a fortress against an enter- 
prising enemy. If the place be be- 
sieged the vigilance of the freshest 
will be tried ; if it be assaulted, the 
lithest and strongest must put forth 
all their muscle; if it be masked 
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and passed by, it ceases to be of use, 
unless the defenders can open the 
gates and appear on the flank and 
rear of the enemy, capturing his 
provisions, destroying his communi- 
cations, blowing up his reserve am- 
munition, and calling him back to re- 
duce the obstacle which was thrown 
up to delay his onward progress. 
Our 14,000 pensioners could perform 
none of these duties. They might 
redeem a battle if it were possible 
to bring them fresh to the ground 
at the critical moment. But this 
would be very difficult, except 
where railway communication was 
uninterrupted. We could not place 
them except to guard posts which 
lay out of the line of active opera- 
tions. They would be mustered, 
therefore, only as ineffective, or in 
the rear. 

The four descriptions of force 
just particularised, viz. the volun- 
teers, the yeomanry, the pensioners, 
and the militia, are usually spoken 
of in the House of Commons, and 
out of it, as an army of reserve. But 
this is a complete misnomer. An 
army of reserve is a force organised 
and ready to fill up at a moment’s 
notice the gaps which war has made 
in the ranks of the army in the field ; 
or it may be employed, and often is, 
to greater advantage in following up 
the blows which the original army 
had struck, and in either retrieving 
a disaster, or improving a victory. 
It was an army of reserve which in 
1800 Napoleon formed in Switzer- 
land, and led over the Alps into 
the rear of the Austrians, recover- 
ing with it the territory which had 
been wrested from France when 
Massena retired with the original 
army into Genoa. The great corps 
Varmée, which arrived on the 
decisive point, and at the critical 
moment, during the campaigns of 
Jena, Austerlitz and Ulm, were 
in like manner, armies of reserve. 
And such also might have been 
the army of the Archduke John, 
which he led within an hour’s march 
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of the field of Wagram, and with- 
drew it again in ignorance that 
Napoleon had fired away almost 
his last round. Now we need not 
stop to explain whence it comes 
about, that neither our volunteers, 
nor our yeomanry, nor our pen- 
sioners, nor our militia, nor all com- 
bined, fulfil any of the conditions 
of an army of reserve. They are 
troops reserved, if you will, to 
defend the soil of England, if Eng- 
land be invaded. But for all the 
purposes of an army of reserve, 
in the only sense which can be 
applied to that term, they are as 
useless as if they had no organised 
existence. We had three of them 
to look to during the war in the 
Crimea, viz. the yeomanry, the 
pensioners, and tbe militia. But 
they did not give us what was 
never more wanted—an army of 
reserve; and the consequence was 
that Lord Raglan, though victorious 
in every battle, found himself at the 
end of a six weeks’ campaign en- 
tirely paralysed. 

It appears then to us that the 
most pressing fact to be con- 
sidered, before even that depart- 
mental reform which is under- 
stood to be now going on at the 
War Office, is this—How can Eng- 
land best, most securely and speedily 
provide herself with an army of 
reserve ; by what process may she 
hope that, having declared war, or 
being suddenly hurried into it, she 
may be able to bring forward an 
adequate force, wherewith to meet 
an enemy on her own shores or 
elsewhere ; and, next, to organise a 
second force, available for prompt 
use as exigencies shall arise? It is 
quite clear, assuming her to retain 
the command of the sea, that Eng- 
land’s military operations will be 
carried on elsewhere than in Eng- 
land. To reinforce the army 
transported across the Channel, 
whether by drafts sent out to the 
regiments composing it, or by fresh 
brigades and divisions, it is very 
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obvious that what we now call an 
army of reserve is of no use. It 
is equally obvious that General 
Peel’s 30,000 raw militia men will 
do little except fill up by driblets 
such gaps in our ranks as battle 
and disease may have occasioned. 
What we want is a second army, 
complete in all its parts, consist- 
ing of drilled men and competent 
officers, which we may form in 
England as soon as war is deter- 
mined upon, and hold in readiness 
to be employed in support of an ex- 
peditionary army, and whenever the 
fitting moment may arrive, perfect- 
ing such successes as that army may 
have achieved. 

In our present condition, with a 
regular force scattered all over the 
world, and subject to the terms on 
which our men enlist, we have no 
such means. Fifty years ago, when 
war was carried on upon a scale 
and a principle now entirely out 
of date, this lack of means to hit 
hard with an army of reserve was 
to us a matter of, comparatively 
speaking, little importance. We 
were then mistress of the seas. Not 
a nation in the world could show a 
pennant on the water without our 
consent; and being thus secure at 
home, we could afford both to dis- 
seminate our own troops among 
foreign garrisons, and employ just as 
many or just as few of them as we 
considered expedient, in active ope- 
rations on the continent of Europe. 
If we met with a disaster there we 
took it patiently, because it in no 
degree affected our domestic safety. 
If we prevailed, we were satisfied 
to prevail gradually, and to feed 
by driblets a war which spread 
itself over well nigh a quarter of 
a century. But not on any one 
of these conditions may we now 
reckon. We have ceased to be 
mistress of the ocean. Our iron 
fleet might be a match for that of 
any other maritime power, taken 
singly; but bring it into collision 
with the fleets of almost any two of 
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such powers, and who will answer 
for the result? Neither can we 
wait, as we did then, to fill up 
vacancies in our ranks, and create 
fresh battalions by the slow process 
of voluntary enlistment, whether 
from civil life or from the militia, 
War was a tempest fifty years ago; 
it is now a whirlwind. Armies 
go forth by their hundreds of 
thousands, and one or two heavy 
blows decide the issue of a cam. 
paign, and a campaign ends a 
war. What could we do with our 
40,000 men, either here or else- 
where, without an efficient reserve, 
from which to keep it complete, 
even if we found ourselves stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with a 
neighbour, who brought into line 
140,000? One defeat would destroy 
us. 

It appears, then, that for the 
purpose to which alone it is meant 
to be applied, we have, with our 
present organisation, no army of 
reserve worth counting upon. We 
have reserve forces, enrolled for 
purely defensive purposes, the terms 
of whose engagement exempt them 
from passing beyond the limits of 
the British Islands, and the employ- 
ment of any portion of which, as a 
portion was used during the late 
war with Russia, is at once a poli- 
tical muddle and a military blunder. 
But such an army of reserve as we 
shall wish that we had, if hurried 
suddenly into war, we do not pos- 
sess at this time, nor are likely to 
possess unless we change our policy. 
Nor is this all. The organisation 
of the home army is with us at once 
as little effective and as unneces- 
sarily costly as can well be ima- 
gined. While we keep, or desire 
to keep, our infantry battalions in 
India at a thousand strong, and tell 
off eight hundred for each of those 
which are to form the garrisons of 
our other transmarine possessions, 
the infantry battalions at home are 
organised at a strength of six 
hundred. All alike, however, are 
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divided into ten companies, thus 
assigning to the care of three officers 
one hundred men in India, eighty 
men in Canada, and only sixty men 
in England and Ireland. Now no- 
thing can, in our view of the case, 
be more short-sighted than this. A 
battalion which can bring into line 
only six hundred bayonets is unfit 
to take the field. It could not 
spare, out of that number, men 
enough to form a reconnoitring 
depot except by further reducing 
its effective strength to five hun- 
dred; and what general, looking 
to the certain casualties of a cam- 
paign, would willingly enter upon 
it at the head of battalions each 
five hundred strong and no more ? 
The consequence would be again, as 
it was when our troops embarked 
for Gallipoli, that, in order to ren- 
render twenty battalions effective, 
thirty would be disorganised, ren- 
dered useless, that is to say, as the 
framework of a second army, with- 
out which to look to and fall back 


upon, no first army ought ever to 


take the field. The most that these 
wrecks of battalions could do would 
be to convert themselves into per- 
manent feeders to the battalions 
abroad—an object which they could 
achieve only imperfectly, and the 
attainment of which, if by such 
means it were attained, would be 
to increase the expenses of the war 
fourfold. 

We may accept these two state- 
ments in reference to the regular 
army of England as axioms :—first, 
that it is, except in the scientific 
corps, a good deal over-officered ; 
and next, that it would be more 
efficient than it is, and a great deal 
less costly, if it were made up of 
fewer regiments, each regiment 
being made up at the same time of 
fewer companies and troops. There 
8 no reason why a regiment of 
cavalry should consist of less than 
six hundred mounted men in time 
of peace, or a battalion of infantry 
of less than twelve hundred. Two 
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field officers, six captains, twelve 
subalterns, would amply suffice to 
take care of the former; two field 
officers, ten captains, and twenty 
subalterns would be as much as the 
latter would require. An arrange- 
ment of this sort would enable you, 
on the first formation of an expedi- 
tionary force, to embark each ca- 
valry regiment, with five troops 100 
strong, leaving one troop behind 
wherewith to form a depot, as well 
as eight companies of 120 men 
respectively with each infantry bat- 
talion, leaving two companies of 
similar strength with which to re- 
cruit. Your cavalry regiment, so 
composed, would be able, at first 
starting, to take into thefield perhaps 
450 sabres. The remaining 50 would 
be sheathed, while their wearers did 
duty as bat-men, officers’ grooms, 
and baggage guard. The strength 
of the battalion would not exceed 
1,000 under arms, 180 men at least 
being required for other purposes 
than fighting. And a short time in 
the field—with the casualties inevi- 
table from exposure alone—would 
soon bring down these numbers 
considerably in both cases. 

Now for the organisation of the 
scientific corps, in which no ma- 
terial changes need to be made. 
The nucleus or unit of artillery 
must always be a troop, a battery, 
or a@ company, according as the 
force is employed with cavalry, 
with infantry, or in garrison. Each 
of these is already perfect, the two 
former with their six guns respec- 
tively, the men ranging from 180 
to 220, and their horses adequate 
to the strain that is put upon them. 
The last rarely exceeds 100 gun- 
ners in strength, and if to command 
100 men two captains and three 
subalterns be an officer or two in 
apparent excess, let it never be for- 
gotten that artillery officers are not 
made ‘in a day, and that, to keep 
the troops and batteries complete 
during the progress of a campaign, 
it is well to have a considerable 
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reserve of officers to draw upon. 
Besides, garrison artillery, so called, 
is not necessarily artillery resting 
on its laurels. In attacking forti- 
fied places this species of force must 
be largely employed, not less than in 
defending them. Each heavy gun, 
moreover, does its work best when 
there is an officer at hand to lay it 
and to superintend the operations of 
the gunners. Therefore we are not 
disposed to recommend any organic 
change in the constitution of the 
artillery. Neither is there a word 
to be said against the proportion 
which the officers in the Royal 
Engineers bear to the non-commis- 
sioned officers and men. Like the 
artillery, the corps of engineers 
rests upon a company organisation, 
and a company which consists of 
120—sappers, miners, and artificers 
—is not over-officered with its two 
captains and three subalterns. As 
we have just said, however, both the 
cavalry and infantry in the British 
army demand that they should 
be essentially remodelled, not alone 
because the new organisation would 
produce a prodigious pecuniary 
saving, but because it would add, 
for every purpose, very much to 
the efficiency of both arms. 

The immediate effect of the re- 
organisation which we recommend 
would be to reduce the number of 
regiments of regular cavalry in the 
British service from 28, at which 
they now stand, to about 18. With 
the household cavalry, connected as 
they are with the pageantry of 
royalty, we have no wish to inter- 
fere. The battalions of infantry, 
in like manner, would come down 
from 140 to probably 100, for in 
this case also we leave the house- 
hold brigade untouched. But con- 
siderable as the pecuniary gain from 
such a concentration of force would 
be, it constitutes but the least im- 
portant of the modifications to the 
introduction of which as a military 
system we look, as affording the 
only possible means of placing the 
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military strength of this country on 
a satisfactory footing. Let us ex. 
plain ourselves. 

At the present moment men 
enlist into the British military ser. 
vice for a term of years, for ten 
years in the infantry, for twelve in 
the artillery and the cavalry. The 
space of time is limited enough, 
taking into account all the duties to 
which, even in peace, our army is 
liable. With India and the colonies 
to garrison, we cannot reduce the 
period of the soldiers’ engagement, 
nor yet relieve our foreign ports 
fairly, except at an outlay which not 
even the finances of England could 
reach. Weare already forced to hold 
out strong inducements to re-enlist- 
ment after the first term of years 
has expired, and to keep with 
their colours veterans, whom age 
has begun in too many instances to 
stiffen, or who are invariably used 
up some years before they bring 
their second term of service to an 
end. But why should the case be 
so? It is only since the mutiny 
that England has had thrown 
upon her back the absolute 
burthen of supplying a garrison to 
India. Previously to that con- 
vulsion, India furnished its own 
garrison, which England supple- 
mented with some 20,000 or 25,000 
men at the most, more as a measure 
of precaution against wrongheaded- 
ness on the part of the local go- 
vernment, than because there was 
the slightest distrust of the Com- 
pany’s troops, whether native or 
European. In an evil hour this 
distrust arose, and the government 
of the Court of Directors of the old 
East India Company being swept 
away, there was swept away with 
it that line of demarcation which 
had heretofore separated the army 
of the Crown from the army of the 
Company. It is admitted, we be- 
lieve, on all sides, that this amalga- 
mation of the two descriptions of 
force was a mistake. It has given 
intense disgust to the officers of 
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what was once the native army, by 
subjecting them to great hardships 
and considerable injustice. It has 
offended the army of the Crown, 
particularly in those branches of it, 
the artillery and engineers, which 
least of all, perhaps, deserve to be 
outraged. And it necessitates such 
a drain upon the manhood of Eng- 
land as cannot be endured in per- 
manence, or cannot be sustained, at 
all events, in permanency, without 
the greatest inconvenience. But 
why think of enduring it in per- 
manency? If India cannot be held 
in obedience to the British crown 
by a native army, supported by 
a European corps of moderate 
strength, then the sooner it is cut 
adrift the better. As a nation we 
gain nothing from our attitude in 
the east, except empty prestige. In- 
dividuals make their fortunes there, 
and the honour of England is en- 
hanced by the respect in which the 
rest of the world holds the warriors 
and statesmen whom India trains. 
But day by day the question is 
forced more closely upon us, whether 
we do not pay too much for these 
gains. And the answer is explicit. 
Under our present system we pay 
a great deal too much. Under the 
old régime we paid enough, but not 
more than enough. Why not, then, 
revert to the old system, as far as 
the change of times and circum- 
stances will allow ? Nobody desires 
to set up again an intermediary go- 
vernment between the Crown and the 
Queen’s Indian subjects. But every 
thoughtful man would be glad to 
see India held, for the Crown, by 
a military force which costs the 
country less in life and treasure 
than are expended on it now. Can 
this be done? Surely. The East 
India Company had its European 
army as well as native army only 
afew years ago. For its strength 
the Company’s European army was 
most efficient. What is to prevent 
the Crown from having its Euro- 
pean army for India in like manner, 
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and so expanding it that the neces- 
sity of backing it up with a corps 
of 20,000 or 30,000 general service 
cavalry and infantry shall not occur ? 

Here, then, is a point which must 
be conceded at once and in perpe- 
tuity, before any step can be taken 
towards so manipulating the home 
garrison, or standing army of Eng- 
land, as shall render it at once 
adequate in time of peace, and 
promptly and largely capable of 
expansion in time of war. If 60,000 
Europeans be required for India, 
let them be enrolled for India. Let 
the terms of the enrolment be dif- 
ferent from those to which candi- 
dates for service in the home garrison 
are invited ; implying, if you will, 
continuous service for 20 or even 25 
years. Such service must, of course, 
be purchased by better pay in the 
meanwhile, and by the assurance in 
the future either of ample pensions 
or, what would be better still, of 
land or civil employment in the 
country. Offer such inducements, 
and there will not be wanting men, 
energetic, fond of adventure, per- 
haps reckless, possibly some of them 
tainted, who will come at your 
bidding, and in numbers equal to 
your wants. All these must be 
taken on for service exclusively in 
the east, unless indeed, some crisis 
or great emergency should arise, 
when, of course, they would be 
available for service in the west 
likewise. But you need not tie up 
the officers of your Indian army to 
service in the east. Exchanges 
from Indian to European regiments 
might at all times be allowed, sub- 
ject to proper limitations, of which 
some knowledge of the native lan- 
guage and of the customs of the 
people should form a sine qué non 
in gentlemen desirous of being 
transferred from European to Indian 
regiments. But the men must 
enlist absolutely for Indian service, 
as the soldiers of the old East India 
Company used to do. 

The restoration of a separate 
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army for India would operate ad- 
vantageously upon the military 
strength of the country in more 
ways than one. In the first place, 
it would probably absorb a set of 
men to whom the ordinary service 
holds out few inducements ; and 
who therefore contribute but few 
recruits to the imperial army as it 
is. Inthenext place, it would save 
the large outlay which is incurred 
by the reliefs to the Indian garri- 
son, which would for the future be 
fed by drafts sent out, at the ex- 
pense of India, from its own depdts. 
We must not, however, stop there. 
The large force now disseminated 
through the colonies must be re- 
called, and each province left, so 
long as there is peace in Europe 
and with the United States, to pro- 
vide the means necessary for its 
own security. Why should 12,000 
men be locked up in Canada, 
Canada being on friendly terms 
with its great neighbour? Why 
should not Canada keep on foot a 
force of its own, sufficient to guard 
the fortresses and arsenals, and 
trust to its militia for the mainte- 
nance of order, whether order be 
threatened from within or from 
without by Fenianism, or by any 
other treasonable conspiracy ? The 
same thing may be said of the 
Cape and of the colonies in the 
Pacific. Each of these is occupied 
at this moment by just such an 
amount of regular troops as would 
suffice to keep in check barbarous 
neighbours, or put down tumultuous 
assemblies at home. But let any 
one of these places be invaded by 
the troops of a great hostile power, 
and the feeble garrison which we 
keep in it could offer no effectual 
resistance. Thus our present ar- 
rangements are the sources to us of 
a threefold inconvenience. We are 
weakened in Europe by being con- 
strained to detach so many of our 
regiments in driblets to stations 
out of Europe. We are liable at 
any moment to suffer disaster which 
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would touch our honour, as well as 
oblige us to retrieve it. And these 
two incidents render impossible 
such an organisation of our home 
garrison as shall give us an army 
inexpensive and comparatively weak 
in time of peace, yet capable of 
being raised on the first serious 
threatening of war, to a state of 
great efficiency. The truth is, that 
the temporary fate of all our distant 
colonies depends upon the navy. 
How they are permanently to be 
disposed of must be settled by what 
fleets and armies do nearer home. 
Why then expose in any of them 
the Queen’s colours and the prestige 
of the Queen’s army to the risk of 
being compromised? The defeat 
of an armed police is vexatious, 
especially if it be followed by the 
loss of a province. But the defeat 
of a single British regiment is a 
thousand-fold more serious. We 
lose in the first case territory, but 
not honour; we lose in the latter 
both. 

Three posts out of England, and 
only three, ought, as it appears to 
us, to be strongly garrisoned by 
regular troops. Gibraltar gives us 
still, in some degree at least, the 
command of the entrance to the 
Mediterranean. Malta is on the 
high-road to India, and Bermuda 
at once guards our own North 
American provinces and watches 
the United States. All these are, 
besides, naval stations, and must be 
maintained in order that our cruisers 
may find shelter when the winds are 
out, and the means provided of re- 
fitting if damaged by battle or 
storm. Five thousand men would 
be ample to garrison each, and the 
most remote is near enough to have 
its garrison relieved at short in- 
tervals at comparatively little ex- 
pense. As to the West Indies, it 
may become a question whether the 
best thing to be done with them 
would not be to sell or hand them 
over to any power which may de- 
sire to possess them. Atall events, 
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we are confident that not one of 
them, not even Barbadoes, the least 
disorganised of the whole, is worth 
the expenditure of English life and 
English money which is thrown 
away upon them year by year. 
Delivered thus from the necessity 
of keeping the larger moiety of our 
army always in distant garrisons, 
we shall be free to turn our undi- 
vided attention upon the moiety 
which is kept at home, and so to 
deal with it as that, without adding 
anything to its numbers in time of 
peace, we shall be able to compose 
out of it exactly that description of 
army of reserve of which the want is 
admitted. And here we must again 
express our obligations to a con- 
temporary who has gone very fully 
into this part of the subject, and 
with whose general views we en- 
tirely coincide. Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine suggests that, with a view to 
the periodical relief of the garrisons 
of Gibraltar, Malta, and Bermuda, 
the standing European army of 
England should consist of 80,000 
men of all arms. If we leave the 
household troops as they are, pro- 
bably 80,000 men will suffice, and 
probably, also, the distribution 
which Blackwood makes of this 
foree—both artillery, engineers, in- 
fantry, and cavalry—is the right 
one. These, however, are questions 
of detail, which the Secretary of 
State for War and the General 
Commanding in Chief may be 
safely left to settle between them. 
But the grand feature in the plan is 
this: that enlisting men for a term 
of twelve years, we shall keep them 
only five or six with their colours, 
and send them home for the re- 
maining seven or six, with a retain- 
ing fee to each man of sixpence 
per day, or even a pound per month. 
The conditions on which they are 
to secure this payment need not 
be very stringent. They must 
show themselves at stated times, 
and in fixed places, to officers of 
musters, not thereby tying them- 
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selves to dwell continuously in 
certain assigned localities, but go- 
ing wherever they please, so long 
as they remain within the United 
Kingdom, and produce, at the 
place of muster most convenient 
for their homes, each man his paper 
of congée. If, on the other hand, 
their services be required—say, to 
drill the militia, or to take part in 
some grand manceuvre—then, for 
every day during the continuance 
of such service, the men so called 
upon should receive the full pay of 
their rank, additional to the retain- 
ing fee. An arrangement of this 
sort would be not only very advan- 
tageous to the country, but very po- 
pular. It would enable the Govern- 
ment to get rid of bounties on enlist- 
ment, and of pensions after pro- 
tracted service, because beyond his 
twelve years, of which six had been 
spent at home, no soldier would be 
called upon to serve, nor, as a 
necessary consequence, could he 
establish any claim to pension, ex- 
cept for wounds or health entirely 
broken through the severity of a 
campaign. 

We are not unaware of the ob- 
jection which is raised to this de- 
vice, that in sending away your 
soldiers of six years’ service you 
are getting rid of the backbone of 
the army; the veteran element 
which has lain at the root of all 
its successes; the steadiness which 
renders a British square impervious 
to cavalry, a British line two deep 
capable of giving or receiving an 
attack, whoever the foe may be, 
or whatever his formation. But 
they who use this argument are 
misapplying terms. Veterans are 
not old men, but men old in expe- 
rience and in battle. Such were 
the men who conquered at Maren- 
go, who went through the Russian 
campaign, who fought at Waterloo, 
who were victorious under Aber- 
crombie, who returned to England 
from the Peninsula, or made the 
campaigns of Washington and New 
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Orleans. Those, then, who object to 
engaging men for five years’ service 
with the colours, and seven upon 
half-pay on citizen furlough, on the 
ground that the veteran element of 
our battalions was the pith and sap 
of our conquests, reason from the 
fallacy that colours emblazoned with 
a generation’s victories commemo- 
rate ranks unravaged by a gene- 
ration’s campaigns. Scarcely aman 
of the army ‘which could have gone 
anywhere and done anything,’ was 
above thirty years of age on his re- 
turn toEngland. The average may 
have been twenty-five. These were 
veterans matured by warfare. The 
old soldier, on the other hand, so 
much appreciated in the barrack 
yard, is a man either of exception- 
ally good conduct, or one whose ex- 
perience of his accoutrements makes 
him take pride in their appearance. 
He is like an old butler with the 
plate-chest, or an old washerwoman 
with her starch. Long service in 
the ranks begets, it is said, the 
habit of steadiness (of never moving 
except when ordered), which has 
everything to do with steadiness ;— 
in action, ‘enthusiasm runs away.’ 
The reply is, that the habit takes 
root in two years, and is ineradica- 
ble after five. It is over-valued, too, 
when taken as the sole cause of the 
steadiness of ‘the red line’ under fire. 
That we are free men and a well bred 
people ; that our men and officers 
are good bone and blood; that we 
believe we ought to be invincible, 
because what our fathers reached 
that we should come up to,—this has 
had something to do with victories 
—such as Waterloo, where our 
troops were all young. The pro- 
posal, then, to enlist men for five (or 
perhaps six or seven) years for ser- 
vice with the colours, the remainder 
of the ten or twelve years being 
furlough on 6d. or 7d. a day, with- 
stands the objection that the ranks of 
our regiments would be rendered un- 
steadythereby. Again: men ranging 
from twenty-five up to thirty-two, 
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engaged on these terms, would be 
the best of recruiting parties ; they 
would exemplify the advantages of 
military service. What would five 
years with the colours seem to one 
whose prospect was to receive a 
pound a month (we would go as 
high if necessary) for an engage. 
ment of the remaining seven on 
citizen furlough? Once more: 
with the cessation of bounties and 
pensions ceases the demoralising 
system of recruiting, and a century’s 
dead weight disappears at the same 
time. What a saving of credit, in 
all senses of the word! A better 
class of soldiers would enlist, fewer 
would become criminal, and deser. 
tion would be rare. Military prisons 
would make less demand than 
they now do upon the estimates, 
and the army be by so much the 
more effective. Deserters repre- 
sent more evil in their present large 
numbers than the bad example 
set to the ranks which they leave, 
and the great gaps which must 
be filled by recruits. Desertion 
during the Crimean war degene- 
rated into a system; many men 
enlisting only that they might 
decamp as soon as one bounty was 
paid and then enlist for another. 
There was an instance, we believe, 
of a man enlisting no less than 
fifteen times. But take away the 
temptation and you remove-the in- 
ducement to the crime, which would 
probably cease to be heard of, in 
an army brought together on the 
terms which we here propose. 
There can be little doubt that an 
arrangement of this sort would give 
you at once a reserve of 40,000 men, 
which would become year by year 
greater, as out of your 80,000, men 
of six or seven years’ service fell back 
into civil life, and recruits took their 
places in the ranks. You would 
thus have ready for the field, within 
a week after war was declared, an 
available and well disciplined force 
of from 100,000 to 150,000 men. 
But this, though as much as the 
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country is likely to require for ac- 
tive service abroad at the com- 
mencement of hostilities, would cer- 
tainly not suffice, looking to the 
state of all the navies of the world, 
to render us safe from the dangers 
of a foreign invasion. These must 
be guarded against by some better 
means than are now at our disposal 
for the enrolment and consolidation 
of an army of defence. We write 
the sentence with regret, but there 
is no shutting our eyes to the fact 
that, in spite of all that is said of 
the growth and numbers of the 
volunteers, the volunteer movement 
in this country has had its day. 
What was begun with a view to 
the possibility of work, is fast de- 
generating into play. When a large 
body of volunteer officers come for- 
ward and declare that, without in- 
creased pecuniary aid from the Go- 
vernment they cannot undertake to 
keep their regiments together ; and 
when the necessity of having bands 
and new uniforms, and we know 
not what else of military show, is 
adduced as one reason for the de- 
mand, we can come to no other 
conclusion than that zeal is waxing 
cold. Be this, however, as it may, 
no man who understands the sub- 
ject, or has given attention to what 
we have taken the liberty of saying 
about it in this paper, will pretend 
to be of opinion that it would be 
safe to depend, except in a very 
small degree, upon the volunteers, 
even in a war of defence. In such 
a war, the only legitimate and trust- 
worthy force is the militia ; and to 
put the militia upon a better foot- 
ing than now belongs to it is, in 
our opinion, one of the first duties 
which the Government owes to the 
country. For example, we object 
both to the numbers and to the 
mode of raising that force. Instead 
of giving us 120,000 men, the Go- 
vernment ought to ask for 300,000 
at least; and to bring them to- 
gether for purposes of periodical 
drill, by the old constitutional pro- 
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cess of the ballot. There is no ne- 
cessity, to be sure, in time of peace, 
for calling out the entire force 
simultaneously. Enough is done if 
we parade them by grand divisions 
in succession ; the first 100,000 being 
called out, say for three months, this 
year, the second next year for the 
same space of time, and so on. Only 
let care be taken that the drill 
thus learned be not forgotten. And 
this can be done easily by subject- 
ing, after its first and most effective 
term of instruction, each of the three 
grand divisions to a month’s train- 
ing annually. No doubt the pro- 
cess will cost money, but the money 
so laid out will be well expended if 
it convince our neighbours that 
they are little likely to come out of 
a quarrel with us, except discom- 
fited. And if they fail to arrive 
at this conviction, then we shall be 
prepared to deal with them, which 
we certainly are not at this mo- 
ment. Raising an adequate militia 
by voluntary enlistment, and the 
offer of a bounty to recruits, is 
neither more nor less than bidding 
against ourselves in our own mar- 
ket. Every man’s right arm is due 
to his country when its indepen- 
dence is threatened; and therefore 
the ballot, which calls out the youth 
of England to be embodied in an 
army of mere defence, is no hard- 
ship, and ought on no account to 
be so regarded. 

It will be objected to this propo- 
sal that the machinery by which 
the ballot is worked has become 
obsolete, that it is tedious, expen- 
sive, and ineffective. Perhaps so. 
But the country has been redistri- 
buted since that machinery was 
created into unions and electoral 
districts. What is there to prevent 
either the unions or the electoral 
districts from being used as media 
wherewith to raise the militia? A 
ballot-box, presided over by a ma- 
gistrate, at each polling-place in 
town and country, or at each union, 
could be worked within a day of 
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the receipt of instructions from 
head-quarters to make use of it. 
For our census is just now very ac- 
curately kept; and the name and 
condition of every man in every 
parish, between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty, are just as well known 
to the overseer as his own name 
and age. A machinery for render- 
ing the ballot operative may there- 
fore be found by any who care to 
seek for it. 

It has been urged by Blackwood, 
that not on any account should 
youths drawn—whatever their con- 
dition in life—be allowed to provide 
substitutes. We doubt the expe- 
diency of so stern a law, except in 
the last emergency. In ordinary 
times, and for conditions not ex- 
ceptional, we see no reason to refuse 
to such as are desirous of claiming 
it, the privilege of hiring substi- 
tutes. We must not forget that 
the personal superintendence of 
employed capital is essential to the 
healthy conduct of labour. For 
the sake of the poor, therefore—not 
in order to screen the rich—our 
own leaning is in favour of the 
system of substitutes, because, if 
the head of a firm be drawn, his 
removal from the concern might 
shut it up; whereas, it continues to 
find employment for many artisans, 
the master being left to manage 
his own affairs, while one of the 
body pockets, perhaps, a good round 
sum while discharging the military 
obligations from which his master is 
exempt. 

Many other points occur to us, 
every one of which deserves notice ; 
but we cannot, within the space at 
our disposal, touch upon even a few 
of them, except very briefly. If 
the army of defence is to be ren- 
dered eflective, care must be taken 
to bring it, from time to time, into 
direct communication with the im- 
perial garrison. For example: the 
militia which is called out in each 
military division, after devoting 
two months to company and bat- 
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talion drill, ought to be brigaded in 
a corps of instruction throughout 
the third month with the regular 
troops, or portions of them, occupy. 
ing the district.: In like manner, 
the volunteers will gain immensely 
if they can be persuaded to give 
up three or four days every sum- 
mer to manceuvres on a grand scale, 
with both militia and regulars. We 
are not blind to the difficulty of 
finding everywhere proper fields for 
such manoeuvres. England is ina 
state of such high and general cul- 
tivation, that wastes, on which to 
pitch tents for ten or twelve thon. 
sand men together, are hard to 
find. Yet they may be found in 
Hampshire, in Surrey, in Kent, in 
Devonshire, in Cornwall; and Lan. 
cashire and still more Yorkshire 
abound with them. At all events, 
let us take advantage of such 
places wherever they lie. For the 
best preparation for real war is the 
habit of moving masses of men 
here and there, with their supplies 
following them, not backwards and 
forwards over some well beaten 
parade ground, but wherever the 
country will admit of the operations 
of the three arms. And no man 
knows better how to move them 
than his Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, or is better pleased 
to do so. 

And now, though conscious that 
we have done but imperfect justice 
to a subject of which the importance 
cannot be over-estimated, we feel 
ourselves constrained to withdraw 
from it, after we bring within a 
narrow compass the marrow of the 
various points which it has been 
the object of this article to impress 
upon the Government and the Le- 
gislature. 

1, We must begin our reform in 
the military system of the country 
by bringing home our troops from 
the colonies, leaving garrisons only 
in Gibraltar, Malta, and Bermuda. 

z. This important step must be 
followed up, or possibly preceded, 
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by the reconstruction of a separate 
European army for service in India. 
This army will be provided, partly 
by the regiments now serving in 
that part of the world, partly by 
recruits raised for service there. A 
liberal bounty, increased pay, and 
the promise of land on which to 
settle, will get you as many men 
willing to serve for twenty-one 
years continuously as you can re- 
quire. 

3. Having drawn in our foreign 
garrisons, and completed the Anglo- 
Indian army, we must proceed to 
eliminate from the ranks all pri- 
vates whose service has reached six 
years complete, with as many non- 
commissioned officers as desire to 
go home on similar terms. These 
will constitute at once an army of 
reserve, for you keep them on fur- 
lough, during peace, till they com- 
plete their twelve years. Muster 
them periodically, and use them, if 
required, to teach the militia their 
duty. The moment war comes they 
return to their standards. 

4. We must raise the strength of 
our regiments actually serving, and 
diminish at the same time the 
number of corps, effecting thereby 
a considerable saving in money, and 
making the army itself doubly effi- 
cient. As to the officers reduced 
by this arrangement, they will suffer 
less than at first sight might be 
supposed. A good many will pass 
into the Indian army. A good 
many will be employed in paying 
and mustering the men upon fur- 
lough. A good many will accept 
commissions in the militia, espe- 
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cially if allowed, while the militia is 
out for training, to draw their half- 
pay in addition to their pay as 
militia-men. Some may seek and 
find employment with the armed 
police which the colonies must raise 
for their own protection. Others 
will doubtless be glad to find them- 
selves relieved from duties in which 
they never took any lively interest. 
And if a residue there be, to whom 
the change of system brings un- 
mixed evil, all that can be said in 
their case is, that the loss to them 
is gain.to the country. We give 
them what we can, our sympathy 
and compassion. Their fate is a 
hard one, but it is inevitable. 

5. A reorganisation of this sort 
in the matériel of the army will 
necessarily imply a complete sha- 
king up of the staff and of the 
administrative departments con- 
nected with it. How this is to be 
effected, and what benefits may be 
expected from it, we shall not at 
the present moment stop to point 
out. But on one point our mind is 
made up, that so long as the great 
change of all—the attainment of 
the object pointed out in this paper 
—is evaded, the Secretary of State 
may do what he pleases with the 
War Office and its system of audit 
and accounts, but he will not give 
us what we have a right to demand 
—an army on its peace establish- 
ment effective, yet comparatively 
inexpensive ; and a reserve capable 
of raising it, on the first threatening 
of war, to the strength which is 
necessary to maintain the honour 
of the country. 
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THE VAMPIRE'’S FIRST STORY. 
IN WHICH A MAN DECEIVES A WOMAN. 


N Benares once reigned a mighty 
prince, Pratapamukut by name, 
to whose eighth son Vajramukut 
happened the strangest adventure. 
One morning the young man, 
accompanied by the son of his 
father’s pradhan or prime minister, 
rode out hunting, and went to a 
great distance into the jungle. At 
last they unexpectedly came upon a 
beautiful ‘tank’! of a prodigious 
size. It was surrounded by short 
thick walls of fine baked brick ; and 
flights and ramps of cut stone steps, 
half the length of each face, and 
adorned with turrets, pendants, and 
finials, led down to the water. The 
substantial plaster work and the 
masonry had fallen into disrepair, 
and from the crevices sprang huge 
trees, under whose thick shade the 
breeze blew freshly, and on whose 
balmy branches the birds sang 
sweetly; the grey squirrels? chir- 
rupped joyously as they coursed one 
another up the gnarled trunks, and 
from the pendent Ilianas the long- 
tailed monkeys were swinging spor- 
tively. The bountiful hand of 
Sravana® had spread the earthen 
rampart with a carpet of the softest 
grass and many-hued wild flowers, 
in which were buzzing swarms of 
bees and myriads of bright-winged 
insects; and flocks of water-fowl, 
wild geese, Brahmini ducks, bit- 


terns, herons, and cranes, male and 
female, were feeding in the narrow 
strip of brilliant green that belted 
the long deep pool, amongst the 
broad-leaved lotuses with the lovely 
blossoms, splashing in the pellucid 
waves, and basking happily in the 
genial sun. 

The prince and his friend won- 
dered when they saw the beautiful 
tank in the midst of a wild forest, 
and made many vain conjectures 
about it. They dismounted, tethered 
their horses, and threw their wea- 
pons upon the ground ; then, having 
washed their hands and faces, they 
entered a shrine dedicated to Ma- 
hadeva, and there began to worship 
the presiding deity. 

Whilst they were making their 
offerings, a bevy of maidens, accom- 
panied by a crowd of female slaves, 
descended the opposite flight of 
steps. They stood there for a time, 
talking and laughing and looking 
about them to see if any alligators 
infested the waters. When con- 
vinced that the tank was safe, they 
disrobed themselves in order to 
bathe. It was truly a pleasant 
spectacle 

‘Concerning which the less said 
the better,’ interrupted Raja Vikram 
in an offended tone.‘ 

But it did not last long. The 
raja’s daughter—for the principal 


A pond, natural or artificial ; in the latter case often covering an extent of ten to 


twelve acres. 


? The Hindustani ‘gilahri,’ or little grey squirrel, whose twittering cry is often mistaken 


for a bird’s. 


* The autumn or rather the rainy season personified, a hackneyed Hindu prosopopeia. 
* Light conversation upon the subject of women is a personal offence to serious-minded 


Hindus. 
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maiden was a princess—soon left 
her companions, who were scooping 
up water with their palms and dash- 
ing it over one another’s heads, and 
proceeded to perform the rites of 
purification, meditation, and wor- 
ship. Then she began strolling 
with a friend under the shade of 
the small mango grove. 

The prince also left his companion 
sitting in prayer, and walked forth 
into the forest. Suddenly the eyes 
of the raja’s son and the raja’s 
daughter met. She started back 
with a little scream. He was fasci- 
nated by her beauty, and began to 
say to himself, ‘O thou vile Cupid,! 
why worriest thou me ?’ 

Hearing this, the maiden smiled 
encouragement, but the poor youth, 
between pulpitation of the heart 
and hesitation about what to say, 
was so confused that his tongue 
clave to his teeth. She raised her 
eyebrows a little. There is nothing 
which women despise in a man more 
than modesty, for mo—des-ty-—— 

A violent shaking of the bag 
which hung behind Vikram’s royal 
back broke off the end of this 
offensive sentence. And the warrior 
king did not cease that discipline 
till the Baital promised him more 
decorum in his observations. 

Still the prince stood before her 
with downcast eyes and suffused 
cheeks: even the spur of contempt 
failed to arouse his energies. Then 
the maiden called to her friend, 
who was picking jasmine flowers 
80 as not to witness the scene, and 
angrily asked why that strange man 
was allowed to stand and stare at 
her? The friend, in hot wrath, 
threatened to call the slaves, and to 
throw Vajramukut into the pond 
unless he instantly went away with 
his impudence. But as the prince 
was rooted to the spot, and really 
had not heard a word of what had 
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been said to him, the two women 
were obliged to make the first 
move. 

As they almost reached the tank, 
the beautiful maiden turned her 
head to see what the poor modest 
youth was doing. 

Vajramukut was formed in every 
way to catch a woman’s eye. The 
raja’s daughter therefore half for- 
gave him his offence of mod——. 
Again she sweetly smiled, disclosing 
two rows of little opals. Then de- 
scending to the water’s edge, she 
stooped down and plucked a lotus. 
This she worshipped; next she 
placed it in her hair, then she put 
it to her ear, then she bit it with 
her teeth, then she trod upon it 
with her foot, then she raised it up 
again, and lastly she stuck it in her 
bosom.? After which she mounted 
her conveyance and went home to 
her friends; whilst the prince, 
having become thoroughly despond- 
ing and drowned in grief at sepa- 
ration from her, returned to the 
minister’s son. 

‘Females!’ ejaculated the minis- 
ter’s son, speaking to himself in a 
careless tone, when, his prayer 
finished, he left the temple, and sat 
down upon the tank steps to enjoy 
the breeze. He presently drew a 
roll of paper from under his waist- 
belt, and in a short time was en- 
grossed with his study. The women, 
seeing this conduct, exerted them- 
selves in every possible way of wile 
to attract his attention and to dis- 
tract his soul. They succeeded only 
so far as to make him roll his head 
with a smile, and to remember that 
such is always the custom of man’s 
bane ; after which he turned over 
a fresh page of manuscript. And 
although he presently began to 
wonder what had become of the 
prince his master, he did not look 
up even once from his study. 


: Cupid in his two forms, Eros and Anteros. 
* This is true to life; in the east, women make the first advances, and men do the 


égueules, 


882 
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He was a philosopher, that young 
man. But after all, Raja Vikram, 
what is mortal philosophy? Nothing 
but another name for indifference ! 
Who was ever philosophical about a 
thing truly loved or really hated ? 
—no one! Philosophy, says Shan- 
kharacharya, is either the gift of na- 
ture or the reward of study. But I, 
the Baital, the devil, ask you, what 
is a born philosopher save a man of 
cold desires? And what is a bred 
philosopher but a man who has 
survived his desires? A young phi- 
losopher P—a cold-blooded youth! 
An elderly philosopher ?—a leuco- 
phlegmatic old man! Mauch non- 
sense, of a verity, ye hear in praise 
of nothing from your rajaship’s 
Nine Gems of Science, and from 
sundry other such wise fools. 

Then the prince began to relate 
the state of his case, saying, ‘O 
friend, I have seen a damsel, but 
whether she be a musician from 
Indra’s heaven, a maiden of the 
sea, a daughter of the serpent kings, 
or the child of an earthly raja, I 
cannot say.’ 

‘Describe her,’ said the states- 
man in embryo. 

‘Her face,’ quoth the prince, 
‘ was that of the full moon, her hair 
like a swarm of bees hanging from 
the blossoms of the acacia, the cor- 
ners of her eyes touched her ears, 
her lips were sweet with lunar am- 
brosia, her waist was that of a lion, 
and her walk the walk of a king- 
goose! As a garment, she was 
white; as a season, the spring; as 
a flower, the jasmine ; as a speaker, 
the kokila bird; as a perfume, 
musk ; as a beauty, Kamadeva; and 
as a being, Love. And if she does 
not come into my possession I will 
not live; this I have certainly de- 
termined upon.’ 

The young minister, who had 
heard his prince say the same thing 
more than once before, did not at- 
tach great importance to these 
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awful words. He merely remarked 
that unless they mounted at once, 
night would surprise them in the 
forest. Then the two young men 
returned to their horses, untethered 
them, drew on their bridles, saddled 
them, and catching up their wea- 
pons, rode slowly towards the raja’s 
palace. During the three hours of 
return hardly a word passed be. 
tween the pair. Vajramukut not 
only avoided speaking ; he never 
once replied till addressed thrice in 
the loudest voice. 

The young minister put no more 
questions, ‘for,’ quoth he to him. 
self, ‘when the prince wants my 
counsel, he will apply for it.’ In 
this point he had borrowed wisdom 
from his father, who held in pecn- 
liar horror the giving of unasked 
for advice. So, when he saw that 
conversation was irksome to his 
master, he held his peace and medi- 
tated upon what he called his ‘ day- 
thought.’ It was his practice to 
choose every morning some tough 
food for reflection, and to chew the 
cud of it in his mind at times 
when, without such employment, 
his wits would have gone wool- 
gathering. You may imagine, Raja 
Vikram, that with a few years of 
this head-work, the minister’s son 
became a very crafty young person. 

After the second day the Prince 
Vajramukut, being restless from 
grief at separation, fretted himself 
into a fever. Having given up 
writing, reading, drinking, sleeping, 
the affairs entrusted to him by his 
father, and everything else, he sat 
down. He used constantly to paint 
the portrait of the beautiful lotus- 
gatherer, and to lie gazing upon it 
with tearful eyes; then he would 
start up and tear it to pieces and 
beat his forehead, and begin another 
picture of a yet more beautiful 
face. 

At last, as the pradhan’s son had 
foreseen, he was summoned by the 


1 Raja-hans, the Hindu equivalent for a swan or rather large grey goose. 
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young raja, whom he found upon 
his bed, looking yellow and com- 
plaining bitterly of headache. Fre- 
quent discussions upon the subject 
of the tender passion had passed 
between the two youths, and one of 
them had ever spoken of it so very 
disrespectfully that the other felt 
ashamed to introduce it. But when 
his friend, with a view to provoke 
communicativeness, advised a course 
of boiled and bitter herbs and great 
attention to diet, quoting the hemi- 
stich attributed to the learned phy- 
sician Charndatta— 
A fever starve but feed a cold, 

the unhappy Vajramukut’s fortitude 
abandoned him ; he burst into tears 
and exclaimed, ‘ Whosoever enters 
upon the path of love cannot sur- 
vive it ; and if (by chance) he should 
live, what is life to him but a pro- 
longation of his misery ?” 

‘Yea,’ replied the minister’s son, 
‘the sage hath said— 

The road of love is that which hath no be- 
ginning nor end ; 
Take thou heed of thyself, man! ere thou 
place foot upon it. 
And the wise, knowing that there 
are three things whose effect upon 
himselfnoman can foretell—namely, 
desire of woman, the dice-box, and 
the drinking of ardent spirits, find 
total abstinence from them the best 
of rules. Yet, after all, if there is 
no cow, we must milk the bull.’ 

The advice was, of course, excel- 
lent, but the hapless loon could not 
help thinking that on this occasion 
it came a little too late. However, 
after a pause he returned to the 
subject and said, ‘I have ventured 
to tread that dangerous way, be its 
end pain or pleasure, happiness or 
destruction.’ He then hung down 
his head and sighed from the bot- 
tom of his heart. 

‘She is the person who appeared 
to us at the tank ?’ asked the pra- 
dhan’s son, moved to compassion 
by the state of his master. 


The prince assented. 

‘O great king,’ resumed the 
minister’s son, ‘ at the time of going 
away had she said anything to you? 
or had you said anything to her ? 

‘ Nothing !’ replied the other la- 
conically, when he found his friend 
beginning to take an interest in the 
affair. 

‘Then,’ said the minister’s son, 
‘it will be exceedingly difficult to 
get possession of her.’ 

‘Then,’ repeated the raja’s son, 
‘I am doomed to death ; to an early 
and melancholy death !’ 

‘Humph !’ ejaculated the young 
statesman rather impatiently, ‘ did 
she make any sign, or give any 
hint ? Let me know all that hap- 
pened : half confidences are worse 
than none.’ 

Upon which the prince related 
everything that took place by the 
side of the tank, bewailing the false 
shame which had made him dumb, 
and concluding with her panto- 
mime. 

The pradhan’s son took thought 
for a while. He thereupon seized 
the opportunity of representing to 
his master all the evil effects of 
bashfulness when women are con- 
cerned, and advised him as he 
would be a happy lover, to brazen 
his countenance for the next inter- 
view. 

Which the young raja faithfully 
promised to do. 

‘And now,’ said the other, ‘ be 
comforted, O my master! I know 
her name and her dwelling-place. 
When she suddenly plucked the 
lotus flower and worshipped it, 
she thanked the gods for having 
blessed her with a sight of your 
beauty.’ 

Vajramukut smiled, the first time 
for the last month. 

‘When she applied it to her ear, 
it was as if she would have ex- 
plained to thee, “I am a daughter 
of the Carnatic ;”! and when she bit 


' Properly Karnatak ; karna in Sanskrit means an ear. 
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it with her teeth, she meant to say 
that “ My father is Raja Dantawat,’”! 
who, by the bye, has been, is, and 
ever will be, a mortal foe to thy 
father.’ 

Vajramukut shuddered. 

‘When she put it under her foot 
it meant, “‘My name is Padmavati.’’? 

Vajramukut uttered a cry of joy. 

‘ And when she placed it in her 
bosom, “‘ You are truly dwelling in 
my heart” was meant to be under- 
stood.’ 

At these words the young raja 
started up full of new life, and after 
praising with enthusiasm the won- 
drous sagacity of his dear friend, 
begged him by some contrivance 
to obtain the permission of his 
parents, and to conduct him to her 
city. The minister’s son easily got 
leave for Vajramukut to travel, 
under pretext that his body re- 
quired change of water, and his 
mind change of scene. They both 
dressed and armed themselves for 
the journey, and having taken some 
jewels, mounted their horses and 
followed the road in that direction 
in which the princess had gone. 

Arrived after some days at the 
capital of the Carnatic, the minis- 
ter’s son having disguised his mas- 
ter and himself in the garb of 
travelling traders, alighted and 
pitched his little tent upon a clear 
bit of ground in one of the suburbs. 
He then proceeded to inquire for a 
wise woman, wanting, he said, to 
have his fortune told. When the 
prince asked him what this meant, 
he replied that elderly dames who 
professionally predict the future are 
never above ministering to the 
present, and therefore that, in such 
circumstances, they are the pro- 
perest persons to be consulted. 

‘Is this a treatise upon the sub- 
ject of immorality, devil ?’? echoed 
the King Vikram ferociously. The 


1 Danta in Sanskrit is a tooth. 
2 Padma means a foot. 
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Baital declared that it was not, but 
that he must tell his story. 

The person addressed pointed to 
an old woman who, seated before 
the door of her hut, was spinning 
at her wheel. Then the young 
men went up to her with polite 
salutations and said, ‘ Mother, we 
are travelling traders, and our stock 
is coming after us; we have come 
on in advance for the purpose of 
finding a place to live in. If you 
will give usa house, we will remain 
there and pay you highly.’ 

The old woman, who was a phy- 
siognomist as well as a fortune. 
teller, looked at the faces of the 
young men and liked them, because 
their brows were wide and their 
mouths denoted generosity. Having 
listened to their words, she took 
pity upon them and said kindly, 
‘This hovel is yours, my masters, 
remain here as long as you please.’ 
Then she led them into an inner 
room, again welcomed them, la- 
mented the poorness of her abode, 
and begged them to lie down and 
rest themselves. 

After some interval of time the 
old woman came to them once more, 
and sitting down began to gossip. 
The minister’s son upon this asked 
her, ‘ How is it with thy family, 
thy relatives, and connections ; and 
what are thy means of subsistence?” 
She replied, ‘My son is a favourite 
servant in the household of our 
great king Dantawat, and your 
slave is the wet-nurse of the Prin- 
cess Padmavati, his eldest child. 
From the coming on of old age,’ she 
added, ‘I dwell in this house, but 
the king provides for my eating and 
drinking. I go once a day to see 
the girl, who is a miracle of beauty 
and goodness, wit and accomplish- 
ments, and returning thence, I bear 
my own griefs at home.’ 

In a few days the young Vajra- 


* A common Hindu phrase equivalent to our ‘I manage to get on.’ 
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mukut had, by his liberality, soft 
speech, and good looks, made such 
rogress in nurse Lakshmi’s affec- 
tions that, by the advice of his 
companion, he ventured to broach 
the subject ever nearest his heart. 
He begged his hostess, when she 
went on the morrow to visit the 
charming Padmavati, that she 
would be kind enough to slip a 
bit of paper into the princess’s 
hand. 

‘Son,’ she replied, delighted with 
the proposal—and what old woman 
would not be?—‘ there is no need for 
putting off so urgent an affair till 
themorrow. Get your paper ready, 
and I will immediately give it.’ 

Trembling with pleasure, the 
prince ran to find his friend, who 
was seated in the garden reading, 
as usual, and told him what the old 
nurse had engaged to do. He then 
began to debate about how he should 
write his letter, to cull sentences 
and to weigh phrases; whether 
‘light of my eyes’ was not too trite, 
and ‘ blood of my brow’ rather too 
forcible. At this the minister’s son 
smiled, and bade the prince not 
trouble his head with composition. 
He then drew his inkstand from his 
waist-shawl, nibbed a reed pen, 
and choosing a piece of pink and 
flowered paper, he wrote upon it 
a few lines. He then folded it, 
gummed it, sketched a lotus flower 
upon the outside, and handing it to 
the young prince, told him to give 
it to their hostess, and that all 
would be well. 

The old woman took her staff in 
her hand and hobbled straight to 
the palace. Arrived there, she found 
the raja’s daughter sitting alone in 
her apartment. The maiden, seeing 
her nurse, immediately arose, and 
making a respectful bow, led her to 
a seat and began the most affection- 
ate inquiries. After giving her 
blessing and sitting for some time 
and chatting about indifferent mat- 
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ters, the nurse said, ‘O daughter ! 
in infancy I reared and nourished 
thee, now the Bhagwan (Deity) has 
rewarded me by giving thee stature, 
beauty, health, and goodness. My 
heart only longs to see the happi- 
ness of thy womanhood,' after 
which I shall depart in peace. I 
implore thee read this paper, given 
to me by the handsomest and the 
properest young man that my eyes 
have ever seen.’ 

The princess, glancing at the lo- 
tus on the outside of the note, 
slowly unfolded it and perused its 
contents, which were as follows : 


R, 
She was to me the pearl that clings 
To sands deep hid from mortal sight, 
Yet fit for diadems of kings, 
The pure and lovely light. 


2. 
She was to me the gleam of sun, 

That breaks the gloom of wintry day; 
One moment shone my soul upon, 

Then fled—how soon !—away. 


3 
She was to me the dreams of bliss 
That float the dying eyes before, 
For one short hour shed happiness, 
And fly to bless no more. 


4. 
O light, again upon me shine ; 
O pearl, again delight my eyes ; 
O dreams of bliss, again be mine !— 
No! earth may not be Paradise. 


I must not forget to remark, 
parenthetically, that the minister’s 
son, in order to make these lines 
generally useful, had provided them 
with a last stanza in triplicate. 
‘For lovers,’ he said sagely, ‘are 
either in the optative mood, the 
desperative, or the exultative.’ 
This time he had used the optative. 
For the desperative he would sub- 
stitute : 


4. 
The joys of life lie dead, lie dead, 
The light of day is quenched in gloom ; 
The spark of hope my heart hath fled— 
What now withholds me from the tomb? 


1 Meaning marriage, maternity, and so forth. 
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And this was the termination ex- 
ultative, as he called it : 

4. 
O joy! the pearl is mine again, 

Once more the day is bright and clear, 
And now ’tis real, then "twas vain, 

My dream of bliss—O heaven is here! 

The Princess Padmavati having 
perused this doggrel with a con- 
temptuous look, tore off the first 
word of the last line, and said to 
the nurse, angrily, ‘Get thee gone, 
O mother of Yama,! O unfortunate 
creature, and take back this an- 
swer’—giving her the scrap of 
paper—‘to the fool who writes 
such bad verses. I wonder where 
he studied the humanities. Be- 
gone, and never do such an action 
again !’ 

The old nurse, distressed at being 
so treated, rose up and returned 
home. Vajramukut was too agi- 
tated to await her arrival, so he 
went to meet her on the way. 
Imagine his disappointment when 
she gave him the fatal word and 
repeated to him exactly what hap- 
pened, not forgetting to describe a 
single look! He felt tempted to 
plunge his sword into his bosom ; 
but Fortune interfered, and sent 
him to consult his confidant. 

‘Be not so hasty and desperate, 
my prince,’ said the pradhan's son, 
seeing his wild grief; ‘you have 
not understood her meaning. Later 
in life you will be aware of “the fact 
that, in nine cases out of ten, a 
woman’s “no” is a distinct “yes.” 
This morning’s work has been good; 
the maiden asked where you learned 
the humanities, which being inter- 
preted signifies “ Who are you?” ’ 

On the next day the prince dis- 
closed his rank to old Lakshmi, 
who naturally declared that she 
had always known it. The trust 
they reposed in her made her ready 
to address Padmavati once more on 
the forbidden subject. So she again 





1 Yama is Pluto; mother of Yama is generally 


2 Snake-land ; the infernal region. 
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went to the palace, and having 
lovingly greeted her nursling, said 
to her, “¢ The raja’s son, “Whose 
heart thou didst fascinate on the 
brim of the tank, on the fifth day of 
the moon, in the light half of the 
month Yeth, has come to my house, 
and sends this message to thee: 
“ Perform what you promised ; we 
have now come;” and I also tell 
thee that this prince is worthy of 
thee : just as thou art beautiful, so 
is he endowed with all good quali. 
ties of mind and body.’ 

When Padmavati heard this 
speech she showed great anger, 
and, rubbing sandal on her beauti- 
ful hands, she slapped the old wo. 
man’s cheeks, and cried, ‘ Wretch, 
Daina (witch)! get out of my 
house; did I not forbid thee to talk 
such folly in my presence ? ’ 

The lover and the nurse were 
equally distressed at having taken 
the advice of the young minister, 
till he explained what the crafty 
damsel meant. ‘ When she smeared 
the sandal on her ten fingers,’ he 
explained, ‘and struck the old wo- 
man on the face, she signified that 
when the remaining ten moonlight 
nights shall have passed away she 
will meet you in the dark.’ At the 
same time he warned his master 
that to all appearances the lady 
Padmavati was far too clever to 
make a comfortable wife. The 
minister’s son especially hated ta- 
lented, intellectual, and strong- 
minded women: he had been heard 
to describe the torments of Nag- 
lok ? as the compulsory companion- 
ship of a polemical divine and a 
learned authoress, well stricken in 
years and of forbidding aspect, as 
such persons mostly are. Amongst 
womankind he admired—theoreti- 
cally, as became a philosopher—the 
small, plump, laughing, chattering, 
unintellectual,and material-minded. 
And therefore—excuse the digres- 
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sion, Raja Vikram—he married an 
old maid, tall, thin, yellow, strictly 
proper, cold mannered, a conversa- 
tionist, and who prided herself 
upon spirituality. But more won- 
derful still, after he did marry her, 
he actually loved her—what an in- 
comprehensible being is man in 
these matters ! 

To return, however. The pra- 
dhan’s son, who detected certain 
symptoms of strong-mindedness in 
the Princess Padmavati, advised his 
lord to be wise whilst wisdom 
availed him. This sage counsel 
was, as might be guessed, most 
ungraciously rejected by him for 
whose benefit it was intended. Then 
the sensible young statesman rated 
himself soundly for having broken 
his father’s rule touching advice, 
and atoned for it by blindly for- 
warding the views of his master. 

After the ten nights of moonlight 
had passed, the old nurse was again 
sent to the palace with the usual 
message. This time Padmavati put 
saffron on three of her fingers, and 
again left their marks on the nurse’s 
cheek. The minister’s son ex- 
plained that this was to crave delay 
for three days, and that on the 
fourth the lover would have access 
to her. 

When the time had passed the 
old woman again went and in- 
quired after her health and well- 
being. The princess again was 
very wroth, and having personally 
taken her nurse to the western gate 
she called her ‘Mother of the ele- 
phant’s trunk,’! and drove her out 
with threats of the bastinado if she 
ever came back. This was reported 
to the young statesman, who, after 
a few minutes’ consideration, said, 
‘The explanation of this matter is, 
that she has invited you to-morrow, 
at night-time, to meet her at this 
very gate.’ 

When brown shadows fell upon 


the face of earth, and here and 
there a star twinkled in the pale 
heavens, the minister’s son called 
Vajramukut, who had been en- 
gaged in adorning himself at least 
half that day. He had carefully 
shaved his cheeks and chin; his 
mustachio was trimmed and curled ; 
he had arched his eyebrows by 
plucking out with tweezers the fine 
hairs around them; he had trained 
his curly musk-coloured love-locks 
to hang gracefully down his face; 
he had drawn broad lines of anti- 
mony along his eyelids, a most 
brilliant sectarian mark was affixed 
to his forehead, the colour of his lips 
had been heightened by chewing 
betel nut 

‘ One would imagine that you are 
talking of a silly girl, not of a 
prince, fiend !’ interrupted Vikram, 
who did not wish his son to hear 
what he called these fopperies and 
frivolities. 
—and whitened his neck by having 
it shaved (continued the Baital, 
speaking quickly, as if determined 
not to be interrupted), and reddened 
the tips of his ears by squeezing 
them, and made his teeth shine by 
rubbing copper powder into the 
roots, and set off the delicacy of his 
fingers by staining the tips with 
henna. He had not been less care- 
ful of his dress: he wore a well 
arranged turban, which had taken 
him at least two hours to bind, and 
a rich suit of brown stuff chosen 
for the adventure he was about to 
attempt, and he hung about his 
person a number of various wea- 
pons, so as to appear a hero—which 
young damsels admire. 

Vajramukut asked his friend how 
he looked, and smiled happily when 
the other replied ‘admirable!’ His 
happiness was so great that he 
feared it might not last, and he 
asked the minister’s son how best to 
conduct himself. 


' A form of abuse given to Dunga, who was the mother of Ganesha (Janus); the latter 


had an elephant’s head. 
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‘As a conqueror, my prince!’ 
answered that astute young man, 
‘if it so be that you would be one. 
When you wish to win a woman, 
always impose upon her. Tell her 
that you are her master and she 
will forthwith believe herself to be 
your servant. Inform her that she 
loves you and forthwith she will 
adore you. Show her that you care 
nothing for her, and she will think 
of nothing but you. Prove to her 
by your demeanour that you con- 
sider her a slave, and she will 
become your pariah. But above 
all things—excuse me if I repeat 
myself too often—beware of the 
fatal virtue which men call modesty 
and women sheepishness. Recollect 
the trouble it has given us, and the 
danger which we have incurred ; 
all this might have been managed 
at a tank within fifteen miles of 
your royal father’s palace. And 
allow me to say that you may still 
thank your stars; in love a lost 
opportunity is seldom if ever re- 
covered. The time to woo a woman 
is the moment you meet her, before 
she has time to think; allow her 
the use of reflection and she may 
escape the net. And after avoiding 
the rock of Modesty, fall not, I 
conjure you, into the gulf of Secu- 
rity. I fear the lady Padmavati, 
she is too clever and too prudent. 
When damsels of her age draw the 
sword of Love, they throw away 
the scabbard of Precaution. But 
you yawn—I weary you—it is time 
for us to move.’ 

Two watches of the night had 
passed, and there was profound 
stillness on earth. The young men 
then walked quietly through the 
shadows tillthey reached the western 
gate of the palace, and found the 
wicket ajar. The minister’s son 
peeped in and saw the porter dozing, 
stately as a Brahman deep in the 
Vedas, and behind him stood a 
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veiled woman seemingly waiting for 
somebody. He then returned on 
tiptoe to the place where he had 
left his master, and with a parting 
caution against modesty and secu- 
rity, bade him fearlessly glide 
through the wicket. Then havin 

stayed a short time at the gate lis. 
tening with anxious ear, he went 
back to the old woman’s house. 

Vajramukut penetrating to the 
staircase, felt his hand grasped by 
the veiled figure, who motioning 
him to tread hghtly, led him quickly 
forwards. They passed under se- 
veral arches, through dim passages 
and dark doorways, till at last run- 
ning up a flight of stone steps they 
reached the apartment of the prin- 
cess. 

Vajramukut was nearly fainting 
as the flood of splendour broke upon 
him. Recovering himself he gazed 
around the rooms, and presently a 
tumult of delight invaded his soul, 
and his body bristled with joy.’ 
The scene was that of fairyland. 
Golden censers exhaled the most 
costly perfumes, and gemmed vases 
bore the most beautiful flowers; 
silver lamps containing fragrant oil 
illuminated the doors whose panels 
were wonderfully decorated, and 
the walls adorned with pictures in 
which such figures were formed 
that on seeing them the beholder 
was enchanted. On one side of 
the room stood a bed of flowers and 
a couch covered with brocade of 
gold, and strewed with freshly culled 
jasmine flowers. On the other side, 
arranged in proper order, were 
attar-holders, betel-boxes, rose-water 
bottles, trays, and silver cases with 
four partitions for essences com- 
pounded of rose-leaves, sugar, and 
spices, prepared sandal wood, saffron, 
and pods of musk. Scattered about 
a stuccoed floor white as crystal, 
were coloured caddies of exquisite 
confections, and in others sweet- 


* Unexpected pleasure, according to the Hindus, gives a bristly elevation to the down 
of the body. 
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meats of various kinds.' Female 
attendants clothed in dresses of 
yarious colours were standing each 
according to her rank, with hands 
respectfully joined. Some were 
reading plays and beautiful poems, 
others danced and others performed 
with glittering fingers and flashing 
arms on various instruments—the 
wiry lute, the ebony pipe, and the 
silver kettledrum. In short, all the 
means and appliances of pleasure 
and enjoyment were there, and any 
description of the appearance of the 
apartments, which were the wonder 
of the age, is impossible. 

Then another veiled figure, the 
beautiful Princess Padmavati, came 
up and disclosed herself, and dazzled 
the eyes of her delighted Vajra- 
mukut. She led him into an alcove, 
made him sit down, rubbed sandal 
powder upon his body, hung a gar- 
land of jasmine flowers round his 
neck, sprinkled rose-water over his 
dress, and began to wave over his 
head a fan of peacock feathers with 
a golden handle.? 

Said the prince, who despite all 
efforts could not entirely shake off 
his unhappy habit of being modest, 
‘Those very delicate hands of yours 
are not fit to ply the pankha.3 Why 
do you take so much trouble? I 
am cool and refreshed by the sight 
of you. Do give the fan to me and 
sit down.’ 

‘Nay, great king!’ replied Padma- 
vati, with the most fascinating of 
smiles, ‘you have taken so much 
trouble for my sake in coming here, 
it is right that I perform service 
for you.’ 

Upon which her favourite slave, 
taking the pankhé from the hand 
of the princess, exclaimed, ‘This is 
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my duty. Iwill perform the ser- 
vice ; do you two enjoy yourselves !’ 

The lovers then began to chew 
betel, which, by the bye, they dis- 
posed of in little agate boxes which 
they drew from their pockets, and 
they were soon engaged in the ten- 
derest conversation. 

Here the Baital paused for a 
while, probably to take breath. 
Then he resumed his tale as fol- 
lows : 

In the mean time, it became dawn; 
the princess concealed him; and 
when night returned they again 
engaged in the same innocent plea- 
sures. Thus day after day sped 
rapidly by. Imagine, if you can, 
the youth’s felicity ; he was of an 
ardent temperament, deeply ena- 
moured, barely a score of years old, 
and he had been strictly brought up 
by serious parents. He therefore 
resigned himself entirely to the 
siren for whom he willingly forgot 
the world, and he wondered at his 
good fortune, which had thrown in 
his way a conquest richer than all 
the mines of Meru.* He could not 
sufficiently admire his Padmavati’s 
grace, beauty, bright wit, and num- 
berless accomplishments. Every 
morning forvanity’s sake, he learned 
from her a little useless knowledge 
in verse as well as prose, for in- 
stance, the saying of the poet— 
Enjoy the present hour, ’tis thine; be this, 

O man, thy law: 

Who e’er resaw yesterday ? Who the mor- 
row foresaw ? 

And _ this 

axiom— 

Eat, drink, and love—the rest’s not worth 

a fillip. 

‘By means of which he hoped, 
Raja Vikram !’ said the Demon, not 


highly philosophical 


} The Hindus banish ‘flasks,’ et hoe genus omne, from these’scenes, and perhaps they 


are right, 


? The common fan is a leaf of the Corypha umbraculifera, with the petiole cut to the 
length of about five feet, and pared round the edges and painted to look pretty. It is 
waved by the servant standing behind a chair. 


$ A large fan. 


* The fabulous mass of precious stones forming the sacred mountain of Hindu 


mythology. 
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heeding his royal carrier’s ‘ ughs’ 
and ‘ poohs,’ ‘to become in course 
of time almost as clever as his mis- 
tress.’ 

Padmavati, being as you have 
seen, a maiden of superior mind, 
was naturally more smitten by her 
lover’s dullness than by any other 
of his qualities; she adored it, it 
was such a contrast to herself. At 
first she did what many clever 
women do, she invested him with 
the brightness of her own imagina- 
tion. Still water, she pondered, 
runs deep; certainly under this dis- 
guise must lurk a brilliant fancy, a 
penetrating but a mature and ready 
judgment—are they not written by 
nature’s hand on that broad high 
brow? With such lovely musta- 
chios can he be aught but generous, 
noble-minded, magnanimous? Can 
such eyes belong to any but a hero? 
And she fed the delusion. She 
would smile upon him with intense 
fondness, when after wasting hours 
over a few lines of poetry, he would 
misplace all the adjectives and bar- 
barously entreat the metre. She 
laughed with gratification, when 
excited by the bright sayings that 
fell from her lips, the youth put 
forth some platitude, dim as the 
lamp in the expiring fire-fly. When 
he slipped in grammar she saw 
malice under it, when he retailed a 
borrowed jest she called it a good 
one, and when he used—as princes 
sometimes will—bad language, she 
discovered in it a charming sim- 
plicity. 

At first she suspected that the 
stratagems which had won her 
heart were the results of a deep- 
laid plot proceeding from her lover. 
But clever women are apt to be 
rarely sharp-sighted in every matter 
which concerns themselves. She 
frequently suspected that a third 
was in the secret. She therefore 
made no allusion to it. Before long 
the enamoured Vajramukut had told 
her everything, beginning with the 
diatribe against love pronounced by 
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the minister’s son, and ending with 
his solemn warning that she, the 
pretty princess, would some day or 
other play her husband a foul trick, 

‘ If I do not revenge myself upon 
him,’ thought the beautiful Padma. 
vati, smiling like an angel as she 
listened to the youth’s confidence, 
‘may I become a gardener’s ass in 
the next birth !’ 

Having thus registered a vow 
she broke silence and praised to the 
skies the young pradhan’s wisdom 
and sagacity; professed herself 
ready from gratitude to become his 
slave, and only hoped that one day 
or other she might meet that true 
friend by whose skill her soul had 
been gratified in its dearest desire, 
‘ Only,’ she concluded, ‘ I am con- 
vinced that now my Vajramukut 
knows every corner of his little 
Padmavati’s heart, he will never 
expect her to do anything but love, 
admire, adore and kiss him!’ Then 
suiting the action to the word, she 
convinced him that the young 
minister had for once been too 
crabbed and cynic in his philosophy. 

But after the lapse of a month 
Vajramukut, who had eaten and 
drunk and slept a great deal too 
much, and who had not once hunted, 
became bilious in body and in mind 
melancholic. His face turned yel- 
low, and so did the whites of his 
eyes; he yawned, as liver patients 
generally do, complained occasion- 
ally of sick headaches, and lost his 
appetite; he became restless and 
anxious, and once when alone at 
night he thus thought aloud: ‘I 
have given up country, throne, 
home, and everything else, but the 
friend by means of whom this hap- 
piness was obtained I have not seen 
for the long length of thirty days. 
What will he say to himself, and 
how can I know what has happened 
to him ?” 

In this state of things he was sit- 
ting, and in the meantime the beau- 
tiful princess arrived. She saw 
through the matter and lost nota 
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moment in entering upon it. Shebe- 
gan by expressing her astonishment 
at her lover’s fickleness and fondness 
for change, and when he was ready 
to wax wroth, and quoted the words 
of the sage, ‘ A barren wife may be 
superseded by another in the eighth 
year ; she whose children all die, in 
the tenth; she who brings forth 
only daughters, in the eleventh ; she 
who scolds, without delay,’ think- 
ing that she alluded to his love, she 
smoothed his temper by explaining 
that she referred to his forgetting 
his friend. ‘ How is it possible, O 
my soul,’ she asked with the softest 
of voices, ‘ that thou canst enjoy 
happiness here whilst thy heart is 
wandering there? Why didst thou 
conceal this from me, O astute? 
Was it for fear of distressing me ? 
Think better of thy wife than to 
suppose that she would ever sepa- 
rate thee from one to whom we 
both owe so much !’ 

After this Padmavati advised, nay 
ordered, her lover to go forth that 
night, and not to return till his 
mind was quite at ease, and she 
begged him to take a few sweet- 
meats and other trifles as a little 
token of her admiration and regard 
for the clever young man of whom 
she had heard so much. 

Vajramukut embraced her with 
a transport of gratitude which so 
inflamed her anger that fearing lest 
the cloak of concealment might fall 
from her countenance, she went 
away hurriedly to find the greatest 
delicacies which her comfit boxes 
contained. Presently she returned 
carrying a bag of sweetmeats of 
every kind for her lover, and as he 
rose up to depart, she put into his 
hand a little parcel of sugar-plums 
especially intended for the friend ; 
they were made up with her own 
delicate fingers, and they would 
please, she flattered, herself, even 
his discriminating palate. 

The young prince after enduring 
a number of farewell embraces and 
hopings for a speedy return, and 
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last words ever beginning again, 
passed safely through the palace 
gate, and with a relieved aspect 
walked briskly to the house of the 
old nurse. Although it was mid- 
night his friend was still sitting on 
his mat. 

The two young men fell upon 
one another’s bosoms and embraced 
affectionately. Then they began to 
talk of matters nearest their hearts. 
The raja’s son wondered at seeing 
the jaded and haggard looks of his 
companion, who did not disguise 
that they were caused by his anx- 
iety as to what might have hap- 
pened to his friend at the hand 
of so talented and so superior a 
princess. Upon which Vajramukut, 
who now thought Padmavati an 
angel, and his late abode a heaven, 
remarked with formality—and two 
blunders to one quotation —that 
abilities properly directed win for a 
man the happiness of both worlds. 

The pradhan’s son rolled his 
head. 

‘Again on your hobby-horse, 
nagging at talent whenever you 
find it in others!’ cried the young 
prince, with a pun which would 
have delighted Padmavati, ‘Surely 
you are jealous of her !’ he resumed, 
anything but pleased with the dead 
silence that had received his joke ; 
‘jealous of her cleverness, and of 
her love for me. She is the very 
best creature in the world. Even 
you, woman-hater as you are, would 
own it, if you only knew all the 
kind messages she sent, and the 
pleasant little surprise she has pre- 
pared for you. There! take and 
eat; they are made by her own dear 
hands!’ cried the young raja, pro- 
ducing the sweetmeats. ‘As she 
herself taught me to say— 


Thank God I am a man, 
Not a philosopher!’ 


‘The kind messages she sent me! 
The pleasant surprise she has pre- 
pared for me!’ repeated the minis- 
ter’s son in a hard dry tone. ‘My 
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lord will be pleased to tell me ho w 


she heard of my name ?” 

‘I was sitting one night,’ replied 
the prince, ‘in anxious thought 
about you, when at that moment 
the princess coming in and seeing 
my condition, asked, ‘“‘ Why are you 
thus sad? Explain the cause to 
me.” I then gave her an account 
of your cleverness, and when she 
had heard it she gave me permission 
to go and see you, and sent these 
sweetmeats for you: eat them and 
I shall be pleased.’ 

‘Great king!’ rejoined the young 
statesman, ‘ one thing vouchsafe to 
hear from me. You have not done 
well in that you have told my name. 
You should never let a woman think 
that your left hand knows the secret 
which she confided to your right, 
much less that you have shared it 
with a third person. Secondly, you 
did evil in allowing her to see the 
affection with which you honour 
your unworthy servant—a woman 
ever hates her lover’s or husband’s 
friend.’ 

‘What could Ido?’ rejoined the 
young raja, in a querulous tone of 
voice. ‘When I love a woman I 
like to tell her everything—to have 
no secrets from her—to consider 
her another self. e 

‘Which habit,’ interrupted the 
pradhan’s son, ‘ you will lose when 
you are a little older, when you re- 
cognise the fact that love is nothing 
but a bout, a game of skill between 
two individuals of opposite sexes: 
the one seeking to gain as much, 
and the other striving to lose as 
little, as possible; and that the 
sharper of the twain thus met on 
the chess-board must, in the long 
run, win. And reticence is but a 
habit. Practise it for a year and 
you will find it harder to betray 
than to conceal your thoughts. It 
hath its joys also. Is there no 
pleasure, think you, when suppress- 
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ing an outbreak of tender but fatal 
confidence, in saying to yourself, 
“O, if she only knew this?” “ 0, 
if she did but suspect that?” Re. 
turning however, to the sugar. 
plums, my life to a pariah’s that 
they are poisoned !’ 

‘Impossible!’ exclaimed the 
prince, horror-struck at the thought, 
‘what you say, surely no one ever 
could do. Ifa mortal fears not his 
fellow mortal, at least he dreads 
the Deity.’ 

‘I never yet knew,’ rejoined the 
other, ‘ what a woman in love does 
fear. However, prince, the trial is 
easy. Come here, Muti!’ cried he 
to the old woman’s dog, ‘and off 
with thee to that three-headed kins- 
man of thine, that attends upon his 
amiable-looking master.”! 

Having said this, he threw one 
of the sweetmeats to the dog; the 
animal ate it, and presently writh- 
ing and falling down, died. 

‘The wretch! O the wretch!’ 
cried Vajramukut, transported with 
wonder and anger. ‘And I loved 
her! Butnowitisallover. Idare 
not associate with such a calamity !’ 

‘What has happened, my lord, 
has happened !’ quoth the minister’s 
son, calmly. ‘I was prepared for 
something of this kind from so 
talented a princess. None commit 
such mistakes, such blunders, such 
follies as your clever women; they 
cannot even turn out a crime de- 
cently executed. O give me dull- 
ness with one idea, one aim, one 
desire. O thrice blest dullness that 
combines with happiness, power.’ 

This time Vajramukut did not 
defend talent. 

‘And your slave did his best to 
warn you against perfidy. But 
now my heart is at rest. I have 
tried her strength. She has at- 
tempted and failed ; the defeat will 
prevent her attempting again—just 
yet. But let me ask you to put 


1 Hindu mythology has also its Cerberus, Trisisa the ‘three-headed’ hound that attends 


dreadful Yama (Pluto). 
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yourself one question. Can you be 
happy without her ?’ ! 

‘Brother !’ replied the prince, 
after a pause, ‘I cannot;’ and he 
blushed as he made the avowal. 

‘Well,’ replied the other, ‘ better 
confess than conceal that fact; we 
must now meet her on the battle- 
field, and beat her at her own 
weapons—cunning. I do not will- 
ingly begin treachery with women, 
because in the first place, I don’t 
like it; and secondly, I know that 
they will certainly commence prac- 
tising it upon me, after which I 
hold myself justified in deceiving 
them. And probably this will be a 

d wife; remember that she in- 
tended to poison me, not you. Du- 
ring the last month my fear has 
been lest my prince had run into 
the tiger’s brake. Tell me, my lord, 
when does the princess expect you 
to return to her ?’ 

‘She bade me,’ said the young 
raja, ‘not return till my mind was 
quite at ease upon the subject of 
my talented friend.’ 

‘This means that she expects 
you back to-morrow night, as you 
cannot enter the palace before. And 
now I will retire to my cot, as it is 
there that Iam wont to ponder over 
my plans. Before dawn my thought 
shall mature one which must place 
the beautiful Padmavati in your 
power.’ 

‘A word before parting,’ ex- 
claimed the prince: ‘ you know my 
father has already chosen a spouse 
for me ; what will he say if I bring 
home a second ?’ 

‘In my humble opinion,’ said the 
minister’s son, rising to retire, 
‘woman is a monogamous, man a 
polygamous creature, a fact scarcely 
established in physiological theory, 
but very observable in every day 
practice. For what said the poet ?— 


Divorce, friend, re-wed thee, the spring 
draweth near,! 

For a wife's but an almanac, good for the 
year, 
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If your royal father say anything 
to you, refer him to what he him- 
self does.’ 

Reassured by these words, Vajra- 
mukut bade his friend a cordial 
good-night and sought his cot, 
when he slept soundly, despite the 
emotions of the last few hours. The 
next day passed somewhat slowly. 
In the evening, when accompany- 
ing his master to the palace, the 
minister’s son gave him the follow- 
ing directions. 

‘ Our object, dear my lord, is how 
to obtain possession of the princess. 
Take, then, this trident, and hide it 
carefully, when you see her show 
the greatest love and affection. Con- 
ceal what has happened, and when 
she, wondering at your calmness, 
asks about me, tell her that last 
night I was weary and out of health, 
that illness prevented my eating 
her sweetmeats, but that I shall eat 
them for supper to-night. When 
she goes to sleep, then, taking off 
her jewels and striking her left 
leg with the trident, instantly 
come away to me. But should she 
lie awake, rub upon your thumb a 
little of this—do not fear, it is only 
a powder of grubs fed on verdigris— 
and apply it to her nostrils. It 
would make an elephant senseless, 
so be careful how you approach it 
to your own face.’ 

Vajramukut embraced his friend, 
and passed safely through the 
palace gate. He found Padmavati 
awaiting him; she fell upon his 
bosom and looked into his eyes, and 
deceived herself, as clever women 
will do. Overpowered by her joy 
and satisfaction, she now felt cer- 
tain that her lover was hers eter- 
nally, and that her treachery had 
not been discovered; the beautiful 
princess fell into a deep sleep. 

Then Vajramukut lost no time in 
doing as the minister’s son had ad- 
vised, and slipped out of the room, 
carrying off Padmavati’s jewels and 
ornaments. His counsellor having 


1 Parce que c'est la saison des amours. 
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inspected them, took up a sack and 
made signs to his master to follow 
him. Leaving the horses and bag- 
gage at the nurse’s house, they 
walked to a burning-place outside 
the city. The minister’s son then 
buried his dress, together with that 
of the ‘prince, and drew from the 
sack the costume of a religious 
ascetic: he assumed this himself, 
and gave to his companion that of 
a disciple. Then quoth the guru 
(spiritual preceptor) to his chela 
(pupil), ‘Go, youth, to the bazar, 
and seil these jewels, remembering 
to let half the jewellers in the place 
see the things, and if any one lay 
hold of thee, bring him to me.’ 
Upon which, as day had dawned, 
Vajramukut carried the princess’s 
ornaments to the market, and en- 
tering the nearest goldsmith’s shop, 
offered to sell them, and asked what 
they were worth. As your majesty 
well knows, gardeners, tailors, and 
goldsmiths are proverbially dis- 
honest, and this man was no excep- 
tion to the rule. He looked at the 
pupil’s face and wondered, because 
he had brought articles whose value 
he did not appear to know. A 
thought struck him that he might 
make a bargain which would fill 
his coffers, so he offered about the 
thousandth part of the price. This 
the pupil rejected, because he wished 
the affair to go further. Then the 
goldsmith, seeing him about to de- 
part, sprang up and stood at the 
doorway, threatening to call the 
officers of justice if the young man 
refused to give up valuables which 
he said had been lately stolen from 
his shop. As the pupil only langhed 
at this, the goldsmith thought se- 
riously of executing his threat, 
hesitating only because he knew 
that the officers of justice would 
gain more than he could by that 
proceeding. As he was still in 
doubt a shadow darkened his shop, 
and in entered the chief jeweller of 


1 The police magistrate, the Catual of Camoens. 
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the city. The moment the orna. 
ments was shown to him he re. 
cognised them, and said, ‘These 
jewels belong to Raja Dantawat’s 
daughter ; I know them well, as I 
set them only a few months ago!’ 
Then he turned to the disciple, who 
still held the valuables in his hand, 
and cried, ‘Tell me truly, whence 
you received them ?’ 

While they were thus talking, a 
crowd of ten or twenty persons had 
collected, and at length the report 
reached the superintendent of the 
archers. He sent a soldier to bring 
before him the pupil, the goldsmith, 
and the chief jeweller, together with 
the ornaments. And when all 
were in the hall of justice he looked 
at the jewels and said to the young 
man, ‘ Tell me truly, whence have 
you obtained these ?’ 

‘My spiritual preceptor,’ said 
Vajramukut, pretending great fear, 
‘who is now worshipping in the 
cemetery outside the town, gave 
me these white stones with an 
order to sell them. How know I 
whence he obtained them ? Dismiss 
me, my lord, for I am an innocent 
man.’ 

‘Let the ascetic be sent for,’ 
commanded the kotwal.'! Then, 
having taken both of them, along 
with the jewels, into the presence 
of King Dantawat, he related the 
whole circumstances. 

‘ Master!’ said the king on hear- 
ing the statement, ‘whence have 
you obtained these jewels ?’ 

The spiritual preceptor, before 
deigning an answer, pulled from 
under his arm the hide of a black 
antelope, which he spread out and 
smoothed deliberately before using 
it as an asan.? He then began to 
finger a rosary of beads each as 
large as an egg, and after spending 
nearly an hour in mutterings and 
in rollings of the head, he looked 
fixedly at the raja, and replied: 

‘By Shiva! great king, they are 


2 The seat of a Hindu ascetic. 
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mine own! On the fourteenth of 
the dark half of the moon at night, 
I had gone into a place where dead 
bodies are burned, for the purpose 
of accomplishing a witch’s incan- 
tation. After long and toilsome 
labour she appeared, but her de- 
meanour was so unruly that I was 
forced to chastise her. I struck her 
with this, my trident, on the left 
leg, if memory serves me. As she 
continued to be refractory, in order 
to punish her, I took off all her 
jewels and clothes, and told her to 
go where she pleased. Even this 
had little effect upon her—never 
have I looked upon so perverse a 
witch. In this way the jewels came 
into my possession.’ 

Raja Dantawat was stunned by 
these words. He begged the ascetic 
not to leave the palace for a while, 
and forthwith walked into the pri- 
vate apartments of the women. 
Happening to meet the queen 
dowager first, he said to her, ‘Go, 
without losing a minute, O my 
mother, and look at Padmavati’s 
left leg, and see if there is a mark 
or not, and what sort of mark!’ 
Presently she returned, and coming 
to the king said, ‘Son, I find thy 
daughter lying upon her bed, and 
complaining that she has met 
with an accident; and, indeed, Pad- 
mavati must be in great pain. I 
found that some sharp instrument 
with three points had wounded her. 
The girl says that a nail hurt her, 
but I never yet heard of a nail 
making three holes. However, we 
must all hasten, or there will be 
erysipelas, tumefaction, gangrene, 
mortification, amputation, and per- 
haps death in the hoyse,’ concluded 
the old queen, hurrying away in 
the pleasing anticipation of these 
ghastly consequences. 

For a moment King Dantawat’s 
heart was ready to break. But 
he was accustomed to master 
his feelings ; he speedily applied 
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the reins of reflection to the wild 
steed of passion. He thought to 
himself, ‘the affairs of one’s house- 
hold, the intentions of one’s heart, 
and whatever one’s losses may be, 
should not be disclosed to any one. 
Since Padmavati is a witch, she is 
no longer my daughter. I will 
verily go forth and consult the 
spiritual preceptor.’ 

With these words the king went 
outside, where the guru was still 
sitting upon his black hide, making 
marks with his trident on the floor. 
Having requested that the pupil 
might be sent away, and having 
cleared the room, he said to the 
jogi, ‘O holy man! what punish- 
ment for the heinous crime of witch- 
craft is awarded to a woman in the 
Dharma-Shastra?’! 

‘Great king!’ replied the devotee, 
‘in the Dharma-Shastra it is thus 
written: “If a Brahman, a cow, a 
woman, a child, or any other per- 
son whatsoever, who may be de- 
pendent on us, should be guilty ofa 
perfidious act, their punishment is 
that they be banished the country.’ 
However much they may deserve 
death, we must not spill their blood, 
as Lakshmi? flies in horror from 
the deed.’ 

Hearing these words the raja dis- 
missed the guru with many thanks 
and large presents. He waited till 
nightfall and then ordered a band of 
trusty men to seize Padmavati with- 
out alarming the household, and to 
carry her into a distant jungle full 
of fiends, tigers, and bears, and there 
to abandon her. 

In the meantime, the ascetic and 
his pupil, hurrying to the ceme- 
tery, resumed their proper dresses; 
they then went to the old nurse’s 
house, rewarded her hospitality 
till she wept bitterly, girt on 
their weapons, and mounting their 
horses, followed the party which 
issued from the gate of King Dan- 
tawat’s palace. And it may easily 

2 The goddess of prosperity. 
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be believed that they found little 
difficulty in persuading the poor 
girl to exchange her chance in the 
wild jungle for the prospect of be- 
coming Vajramukut’s wife—law- 
fully wedded—at Benares. She did 
not even ask if she was to have a 
rival in the house,—a question 
which women, you know, never 
neglect to put under usual circum- 
stances. After some days the two 
pilgrims of one love arrived at the 
house of their fathers, and to all, 
both great and small, excess in joy 
came. 

‘Now, Raja Vikram!’ said the 
Baital, ‘you have not spoken much ; 
doubtless you are engrossed by the 
interest of a story wherein a man 
beats a woman at her own weapon 
—deceit. But I warn you that you 
will assuredly fall into Narate (the 
infernal regions) if you do not make 
up your mind upon and explain this 
matter. Who was the most to 
blame amongst these four? the 
lover,' the lover’s friend, the girl, 
or the father?’ 

‘For my part I think Padmavati 
was the worst, she being at the 
bottom of all their troubles,’ cried 
Dharma Dhwaj. The king said 
something about young people and 
the two senses of seeing and hear- 
ing, but his son’s sentiment was 
so sympathetic that he at once par- 
doned the interruption. At length, 
determined to do justice despite 
himself, Vikram said ‘ Raja Danta- 
wat is the person most at fault.’ 

‘In what way was he at fault?’ 
asked the Baital curiously. 


Vikram and the Vampire. 
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King Vikram gave him this re. 
ply: ‘The Prince Vajramukut being 
tempted of the love-god was insane, 
and therefore not responsible for 
his actions. The minister’s son per. 
formed his master’s business obe- 
diently, without considering causes 
or asking questions—a very excel- 
lent quality in a dependant who is 
merely required to do as he is bid. 
With respect to the young woman, 
I have only to say that she wasa 
young woman, and thereby of ne. 
cessity a possible murderess. But 
the raja, a prince, a man of a cer. 
tain age and experience, a father of 
eight! He ought never to have 
been deceived by so shallow a trick, 
nor should he, without reflection, 
have banished his daughter from 
the country.’ 

‘Gramercy to you!’ cried the 
Vampire, bursting into a discordant 
shout of laughter, ‘ I now return to 
my tree. By my tail! I never yet 
heard a raja so readily condemna 
raja.’ 

With these words he slipped ont 
of the cloth, leaving it to hang empty 
over the great king’s shoulder. 

Vikram stood for a moment, fixed 
to the spot with blank dismay. 
Presently, recovering himself, he 
retraced his steps, followed by his 
son, ascended the siras-tree, tore 
down the Baital, packed him up as 
before, and again set out upon his 
way. 

Soon afterwards a voice sounded 
behind the warrior king’s back, and 
began to tell another true story. 





* In the original the lover is not blamed: this would be the Hindu view of the matter; 
we might be tempted to think of the old injunction not to secthe the kid in the mother's 
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WOMEN’S VOTES—A DIALOGUE. 


T is unnecessary to give any pre- 
cise account of the scene of the 
following dialogue. Perhaps it— 
or something very like it—really 
took place at a recent meeting of 
two old friends, both of them pro- 
fessing to be Liberals, but of dif- 
ferent political complexions ; or per- 
haps it was carried on between the 
two halves of one brain. For the 
sake of convenience, we will christen 
the interlocutors Jones and Smith, 
and set them to work without 
further preface. 

‘Jones,’ says Smith, ‘ I want you 
to sign this petition against the ex- 
clusion from the franchise of ‘per- 
sons duly qualified in every respect 
but sex.’ 

Jones.—Smith, I am surprised at 
you. You surely can’t have read 
the debate which took place last 
session ? 

Smith.—Undoubtedly I read it. 

Jones—And you were not re- 
duced to confusion by the brilliant 
satire of Mr. Mill’s opponents ? 
There was some admirable fun about 
the quantity of room which would be 
required when ladies were admitted 
to the benches of the House of, Com- 
mons ; and about votes being gained 
by diamond necklaces ; and about 
the King of Dahomey’s Amazonian 
Guards. Members of Parliament 
have a marvellous sense of humour. 
If they were caught young, some of 
them might be almost trained to 
write in Punch. The only thing is 
that their style sometimes smells 
rather too much of the hustings. 

Smith.—Well, if the satire had 
been as keen and as delicate as Mr. 
Lowe’s or Mr. Disraeli’s best, I 
think you will admit that ridicule is 
not argument. 

_Jonesx—Pardon me! I think that 
ndicule is very excellent argument. 
The bare fact that a new proposal 
strikes us as ridiculous does not 
prove that it is foolish. I dare say, 


as of course you are going to tell 
me, that the early Christians were 
ridiculed. Well, I accept the fact. 
They were doubtless, on the whole, 
the great reforming influence of 
their age, and ridicule directed 
against their essential principles 
would have been not only mistaken, 
but wicked. Still I can’t repel a 
sneaking suspicion that there may 
have been a ridiculous side to some 
part of their character; and if I 
had lived in those days, I should 
have liked to have it explained to 
my satisfaction before I became a 
convert. Ridicule implies a certain 
instinctive judgment, which may be 
utterly wrong, but which requires 
explanation. When I feel an irre- 
sistible desire to langh at some new 
acquaintance, I like to know whether 
it is caused by some external pecu- 
liarity, in which case my laughter 
is simply snobbish ; or by some in- 
herent folly to which ridicule has 
been affixed as a natural and proper 
penalty by the laws of human na- 
ture. Now I never can avoid a 
smile at the advocates of women’s 
rights, and, as you are one, I ask 
you why you are inevitably and 
irresistibly provocative of laughter? 

Smith—I imagine the simple 
reason to be, that you have a cer- 
tain cynical turn which makes all 
enthusiasm more or less ridiculous 
in your eyes. You laugh at people 
who denounce slavery too warmly, 
or propose reforms too energeti- 
cally, or express a warm belief in 
any religious doctrine, or in any way 
show the serious feelings which 
are a natural antithesis to a sense 
of humour. 

Jones.—Excuse me! Asa rule, 
I hold fanatics in high honour, as 
at least necessary nuisances; but I 
find that there is something pre- 
eminently provocative of laughter 
about your school of reformers, and 
that the phenomenon is so marked 
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and characteristic that it requires a 
special explanation. I will freely 
admit that I was carried away for 
the moment whilst reading Mr. 
Mill’s speech; but as soon as I 
cooled down, I felt the mocking 
devil coming to life again within 
me. Now I think you might de- 
scend for a moment from your stilts 
and condescend to account for my 
depravity, instead of simply de- 
nouncing it. 

Smith.—That I may do so, you 
must come a little nearer to the 
facts, and tell me what are the 
special jokes that tickle your fancy 
so keenly. 

Jones.—Well, I should say that 
they depend mainly upon a certain 
Philistinism—to use a piece of slang 
which is rapidly becoming hateful 
as its novelty wears off—which 
seems to cling irremovably to gen- 
tlemen of your persuasion. To ex- 
plain myself more distinctly, I 
would say that I would consciously 
yield to no one in zeal for the social 
improvement of women. I think 
that the present state of female 
education is a scandal to the coun- 
try. I think that their exclusion 
from many walks of life in which 
they might be successful rivals of 
men is a gross injustice. And I 
believe that no greater benefit 
could be conferred upon society at 
large than by raising the social 
status of women and of improving 
their mental training. But the 
ridiculous element seems to me to 
be introduced at a later stage of the 
proceedings. I honour the ladies 
who, in spite of very mean preju- 
dices, have fought their way into 
the medical profession ; but I smile 
when I hear of a female doctor 
adopting trousers instead of petti- 
coats. It would be very unfair, 
you will say, to saddle any reason- 
able advocate of women’s rights 
withtheabsurdities of Mrs. Bloomer. 
Still, in an exaggerated form, the 
extinct sect of Bloomerism illus- 
trates the dangerous side of the 
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new sect. Herr Tenufelsdroeck 
might have added a new chapter 
to Sartor Resartus to explain its 
philosophy. O my brothers, he 
would have said, do you think that 
by putting women into male cos. 
tume you will make them the equals 
of men? Or is it desirable that we 
should all be made as much alike 
as possible? What with democracy 
and the rights of man, it is hard 
enough to distinguish the peer from 
the peasant. Is the great distinc. 
tion of sex to be concealed as much 
as possible, and is all human society 
to be one gigantic multiplication by 
uncounted millions of the same 
unit? Are we to have one dull 
monotonous dead level with no top 
and no bottom, everybody taught 
alike and dressed alike, and set to 
do the same tasks—a vast swarming 
ant-hill, in which every ant is 
exactly its neighbour insect? In 
short, you are apt in your zeal to 
make two blunders which conceal 
your genuine merits. You fancy 
with the usual illusion of all consti- 
tution-mongers, that every evil can 
be redressed by altering external 
forms ; that you can change a force 
by changing the machinery by which 
it acts : whilst in regard to your ul- 
timate object you confound equality 
with identity, and fancy that women 
are to be improved not by putting 
them on a level with men, but by 
making them, as far as possible, 
exactly like men. You defeat your- 
selves; for there is no surer way of 
bringing out female inferiority than 
by setting women to the tasks in 
which they can least effectually 
compete. Now it seems at least 
possible that this suffrage scheme 
is just one of these blunders ; that 
you attribute a miraculous efficacy 
to the simple act of voting; and 
that you are endeavouring to force 
women into a path where they will 
be necessarily at a disadvantage. 
If I wanted to prove that a Shake- 
Speare was as great a man as & 
Newton, I should encourage him to 
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write plays, not to solve mathema- 
tical problems. You would set him 
down to his algebra to confute the 
degrading notion that he was only 
fit for poetry. If Shakespeare broke 
down in the task, he would have 
little reason to be thankful to his 
patrons. By all means raise wo- 
men, if you can, till they are the 
equals or the superiors of their 
brothers ; but don’t tell me not to 
laugh when I see misguided ladies 
trying to mimic the worst bores of 
the Social Science Association. 
For first, I can’t help it, and se- 
condly, I think it will do them 
ood. 

Smith.—Laugh by all means. I 
fully admit that most social re- 
formers would be the better for a 
little good-humoured ridicule, just 
as a few frosts are useful in early 
spring. They may kill down the 
blights, and I only wish that the 
constitution of the bore was half as 
tender as that of other noxious in- 
sects. Unluckily he infests all 
rising parties, and perhaps he has 
his merits as well as his faults. The 
only question is whether this fran- 
chise movement is the work of the 
genuine thick-headed bore, rushing 
with his usual obtuseness and 
obstinacy upon a wrong scent, or 
whether it is the proposal of intelli- 
gent reformers. And I will say at 
once, that I fully agree that its 
importance may probably be over- 
estimated by its supporters, and 
that they have the characteristic 
weakness of exaggerating the effect 
of mere external changes. Consti- 
tution-mongers will not be able to 
make women equal to men any 
more than they can secure the 
equality of one man with another. 
Still, changes of the franchise, 
though they may not change heaven 
and earth, are effectual enough to 
be worth the attention of an ordi- 
nary human being. They give 
leverage for future labourers, if 
they don’t make future labour un- 
necessary. And this change is one 
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of which I think the action must 
be beneficial, so far as it goes, both 
in its educating effect upon the en- 
franchised, and as helping towards 
the removal of certain practical 
grievances. If so, it is not a suffi- 
cient argument against it that some 
people exaggerate its importance. 
Jones.—Certainly not; but let us 
take first what you call the educa- 
tionalinfluence. Are you very sure 
that the franchise is really such an 
admirable mode of teaching—even 
for men? WDoesn’t it teach some 
bad lessons as well as some good 
ones? You take an ignorant Irish- 
man in New York; give him a 
greater command of whiskey than 
he ever had before in his life; set 
half a dozen men to assure him that 
whatever he does is absolutely 
right, and then give him a vote by 
way of educating him. What can 
you expect that it will teach him, un- 
less itis the best mode of exchanging 
it for a little more flattery or a little 
more whiskey ? You are educating 
your Irishman by allowing him to 
supply New York with the worst 
government in the civilised world, 
under a vague hope that some time 
or other things will get so very bad 
that even the Irishman will be dis- 
gusted, and learn to govern a bit 
better. Ifyou teach a child carvin 
by giving him a knife and a bit of 
wood, isn’t there a chance that he 
will cut off his own fingers? Is 
that an intelligent precedent for ad- 
ministering political education to 
the people? I don’t mean to com- 
pare all or most Englishwomen with 
the gentlemen who have constructed 
one of the most flagrant scandals to 
free institutions. But I say that 
the mere fact of enabling a woman 
to vote for Mr. Jacob Bright or his 
opponent need not teach her to take 
a more intelligent view of politics ; 
it may equally well lower politics 
to the present stage of female com- 
prehension. Judging from some 
evidence before election committees, 
that would be equivalent to saying 
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that a Whig and Tory are much the 
same to most uneducated women 
(viz. to most women) ; they would 
think a man a fool who did not 
carry his vote to the best market. 

Smith.—I don’t know that women 
are more corruptible than men ; but 
let me ask you a question. You 
profess to be a Radical—that is, 
you agree with Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Disraeli, and hold that Mr. 
Lowe is a political sophist. Now 
the bulk of the new votes admitted 
by the Reform Bill, if above the 
New York Irishman, are scarcely 
superior to that part of the female 
population which we propose to 
admit. Do you hold that the pos- 
session of the franchise will teach 
them, as you put it, to cut off their 
fingers, or to learn scientific carv- 
ing? If you hold to the former 
opinion, why are you in favour of 
extending the franchise? The Bri- 
tish artisan may be a very good 
fellow when he isn’t drunk, and 
hasn’t got into the habit of blowing 
up his fellow workmen with gun- 
powder; but he is certainly not a 
Solon, or even a John Stuart Mill, 
in point of political intelligence. 
Why do you hold, as I presume you 
do, that he will be the better for a 
vote ? 

Jones.—Well, I could give you 
several reasons, that are, perhaps, 
not quite to your purpose; as, for 
example, that the British artisan 
has a right to be consulted in elec- 
tions, simply because he has the 
power. It is better to provide a 
constitutional mode of action upon 
political affairs than to leave a social 
force unrecognised. Next, I hope 
that he will make a good use of his 
power on the whole, partly because 
I believe he is sufficiently willing to 
follow the lead of more educated 
persons than himself. Thirdly, I 
should say that the present consti- 
tuency is not much more intelligent 
than that which is to succeed it, 
and is a great deal more indifferent 
to the abuses which require to be 
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reformed. Fourthly, the exclusion 
of the classes about to be enfran. 
chised produced a sense of injustice 
which, whether well or ill founded, 
was in itself an evil. And I dare 
say I could go on till I reached a 
tenthly and lastly. 

Smith.—But, to keep to the pre. 
sent point, how about the educating 
effect ? 

Jones.—I should say that such 
education results principally from 
the last reason I gave. Previously 
we have been saying in effect—‘All 
you miserable beings who are too 
stupid to pay ten pounds a year for 
your houses shall have no voice in 
governing the country. You are 
such a set of louts, that we can pay 
no attention to your opinion.’ If 
we now say, ‘We give you a vote, 
you shall be no longer political pa- 
riahs ;’ or, to put it less offensively, 
‘You shall be considered as having 
attained your majority,’ we so far 
tend to raise the self-respect of the 
masses. We encourage that sense 
of independence, that belief that on 
the whole he is treated fairly by 
the laws of the land, which is some 
set-off against the degradation of 
the New York Irishman. We help 
the lower classes to feel that any 
grievances from which they may 
suffer are, at least, not embittered 
by the incapacity of the sufferers to 
make their complaint heard. 

Smith.—Very well; and don't 
you think that. precisely the same 
argument holds true—only in a 
more marked degree—of women? 
We say in effect to our wives and 
sisters, ‘You may read novels, and 
go to church, and take an interest 
in theological. questions, or visit the 
poor and distribute charity ;. but 
the more serious intellectual tasks 
are all for us. -If you venture into 
the departments of thought which 
have been set aside for male intel- 
lects, you do it on peril of being at 
least ridiculous. . At most, we shall 
give you the kind of praise, which 
Dr. Johnson illustrated by the case 
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of dancing dogs—we applaud, be- 
cause you can do it at all, not be- 
cause you can do it well.’ The 
refusal of the franchise is saying 
in the most formal manner what is 
retailed by very bad jokers in very 
paltry witticisms. We declare that 
women ought not to meddle with 
politics—that is, with the serious 
business of life—because it is above 
their comprehension. Now the 
great value of the change proposed 
is, in my eyes, that it would offi- 
cially remove this stigma upon half 
the race, and invite women to take 
a part in the most important dis- 
cussions of the day. The franchise 
will not by itself qualify them to 
discuss such matters with effect; 
but, so far as a solemn repudiation 
of a bad principle can exert a good 
moral influence, I think it will tend 
to do so. Putting aside, for the 
moment, any more practical results, 
I hold that this is.a result well 
worth obtaining. I should be glad 
that Parliament should say empha- 
tically, ‘We wish women to take 
an interest in polities, in social 
reforms, in political economy, and 
an infinite variety of matters by 
which their lives are directly af- 
fected ;’ though I admit that, to 
give such a declaration its full 
effect, we should also require much 
improvement in other branches of 
female education. 

Jones.—I sympathise very heartily 
with the sentiment which lies at the 
bottom of that wish; but I must 
still suggest one or two difficulties. 
I might say, for example, that the 
stigma, as you call it, is very little 
felt by women themselves; but I 
do not insist upon this point, for I 
anticipate the nature of your re- 
pl 

*Smnith.—Which is, of course, that 
the worst part of the present sys- 
tem is the very fact that many, 
probably most women are recon- 
ciled to their exclusion from im- 
portant topics. No slavery is so 
bad as that which has subdued even 
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the souls of the slaves. In short, 
I quite agree in the opinion which 
the demagogue expressed of the 
needy knifegrinder, that he was ‘a 
reprobate, degraded, spiritless out- 
cast.’ He would have been a 
superior class of knifegrinder if he 
had had a story to tell, and asked 
for political rights instead of a six- 
pence. 

Jones.—Granting that in ‘ sub- 
stance, I have still certain diffi- 
culties to suggest. Is it so cléar 
that women would be the better 
for the political education you'sug- 
gest? If I ‘were to lay down 
roughly a canon for ‘deciding the 
extent to which the franchise should 
be granted, I should perhaps put 
it somehow thus: It is plainly de- 
sirable that every class which has a 
distinct desire for political reforms, 
should have a constitutional modé 
for giving effect to their wishes. I 
do not sympathise with véry many 
of the ends proposed ‘by ‘trades’ 
unions. ‘Still ‘I ‘wish’ that’ the 
classes which form trades’ unions 
should have the franchise, simply 
that they may be able to secure a. 
representation of their opinions, and 
may feel that they have had a voice 
in any legislation in regard to them. 
To ignore them, does not destroy 
their influetice, ‘but forces it to act 
through extra-constitutional chan- 
nels, ‘But it is not so plain that 
the best 'way'of rousing a torpid 
class is to give them privileges, in 
the hope that they will learn to 
value- them. As soon as a mat 
wants to’ join in the political con- 
cert I would give him’ a ticket of 
admission; but’ I am not so“clear 
that I'would distribute tickets at 
random ‘to persuade people to join, 
for in that case there‘is no security 
for an intelligent use of them—pos- 
sibly they may be’ simply put up 
for sale. ‘To apply this to the case 
of women, I see two difficulties’: 
first, that in any case ‘the educa- 
tion may be bad in itself; secondly, 
that it may be bad, if you begin by 
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conferring the privilege before it is 
wanted, even though we are ready 
to give it on demand. 

Smith—To take the points in 
order. How can you deny that it 
is a good thing for women, as well 
as for men, to take an interest in 
the matters which require legisla- 
tion ? For example, how can a wo- 
man be the worse for taking an 
interest in the spread of popular 
education ? 

Jones.—To answer that, you must 
allow me to go back a little. You 
will admit that, even on the wildest 
hypothesis, there is a profound 
difference between the duties as- 
signable to men and women. No 
reasonable advocate of women’s 
rights, no one who has advanced 
beyond the Bloomer stage, would 
desire to see women judges, and 
members of Parliament, and physi- 
cians, with the same frequency as 
men. Without repeating anything 
that you can describe as cynical 
brutalities, there are very plain 
reasons why the active professions 
should remain for the most part in 
male hands. This, mind, is no rea- 
son for excluding women by positive 
enactment. If women wish to try 
their hands at medicine, by all 
means let them do so. They will 
find their own level. We shall dis- 
cover by experience for what parts 
of the profession they are suited ; 
and such departments will fall into 
their hands. No man can say po- 
sitively what are the exact limits to 
female capacity, as all our know- 
ledge is drawn from a state of so- 
ciety in which they have been 
forcibly prevented from developing 
their talent. Still, if all barriers 
were thrown down, we cannot doubt 
that there would in practice be a 
distribution of different parts in life 
amongst the sexes ; that there would 
be a line of demarcation—not per- 
haps, very distinct at all points— 
on one side of which women would 
rarely trespass, whilst the other 
would be confined to them entirely. 
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There would be a neutral ground 
on which both sexes would inter. 
mingle in about equal proportions, 
Further, I think it is plain that the 
line would, on the whole, approxi- 
mate to that which is fixed b 
present practice. Women would 
doubtless be less restricted. They 
would conquer some new provinces, 
and the frontier would be more 
fluctuating and indefinite ; but the 
general division between the more 
active and the more domestic em- 
ployments depends upon causes too 
profound to be entirely obliterated. 
Further, there is an important 
difference, which I think Mr. Mill 
omitted to notice, between the case 
of the franchise and that of profes. 
sional employments. Allow every 
woman who liked to be called to 
the bar; and, probably, no woman 
would put on a wig for years, if 
ever. It is, at least, possible that 
the natural line of division would 
be found to coincide with the em- 
pirical line already drawn. But 
give every woman a vote, and whe- 
ther she liked it or not, she would 
be under strong temptations to 
exercise it. ‘ Ladies,’ said Mr. Mill, 
‘need not put themselves on the 
register.’ But imagine a contested 
election in a moderately sized con- 
stituency. Suppose that parties are 
tolerably equally divided, will not 
every active electioneer bring every 
engine in his power to bear upon 
these possible votes? If he can’t 
get the ladies to vote by argument, 
won’t he induce the poorer women 
to hasten to the poll? If other 
reasons do not convince them, are 
there not some to which, indeed, 
women have already shown them- 
selves susceptible ? The five-pound 
notes which fly about mysteriously 
to secure the exercise of matrimo- 
nial influence will find a more 
direct destination. In short, in 
seasons of exciting contests, every 
conceivable pressure will be brought 
to bear upon a class which is pro- 
bably quite as susceptible to such 
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influences as the male voters ; there- 
fore 1 do not see that in this case 
we are passing a mere permissive 
pill; rather, we are driving women, 
whether they like it or not, whether 
it gives them a healthy or an un- 
healthy training, to join in political 
contest. At the lowest, we are 
setting loose upon them all the 
machinery by which keen politi- 
cians drive unwilling voters to the 
poll. Canvassers will go out into 
the drawing-rooms and kitchens, 
and compel them to comein. We 
should be slower to set such a pro- 
cess in action than simply to throw 
open a door, of which women may, 
or may not, take advantage accord- 
ing to their own unbiassed disposi- 
tion. Now it is, I have admitted, 
most desirable that women should 
take an interest in political ques- 
tions; but it is still a question 
whether political struggles should 
not be left to the sex which, as I 
have assumed, will inevitably take 
the main share of the active busi- 
ness of life. Improve female educa- 
tion in every possible way; teach 
them mathematics and classics and 
the natural sciences, and whatso- 
ever else you please: but I doubt 
the advantage of forcing them into 
contests which have a very ques- 
tionable effect even upon men, You 
do more than merely removing the 
stigma of incapacity. You force 
them to prove their capacity by 
joining in the lowest part of political 

e, 

Smith.—Let us look at your argu- 
ment a little more closely. You say, 
in substance, that there are two 
spheres of work, with one of which 
women have but little concern ; that 
in the sphere proper to men we 
must reckon the whole legislative 
function, and that conferring the 
franchise upon women is forcing 
them, under the form of allowing 
them, to take part in this legislative 
business. Let us assume that it is 
possible, as surely it ought to be, 
that the mere machinery of elections 
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should be managed so as to avoid 
the present disgraceful disorders— 
a result which is all the more pro- 
bable if women have a right to vote 
—that, in short, it should be made 
as easy to record a vote as to take 
a railway ticket. Then I ask 
whether there is anything about 
the exercise of the privilege which 
is really calculated to take women 
away from their proper sphere ? 
Just consider what are the topics 
upon which Parliament has to pro- 
nounce. It is every day becoming 
more obvious that its action cannot 
be limited to any narrow range of 
topics. Look at the most prominent 
topics of the day. One of the most 
important questions at the present 
moment is that of popular educa- 
tion. Are not women as directly 
concerned and frequently as compe- 
tent to give an opinion in questions 
about schools as men? In New 
York, as I saw the other day, a very 
large majority of school teachers 
are women. The plan is said to 
work well; but, however that may 
be, it suggests one of the most 
natural employments to which wo- 
men can devote themselves. Or, 
again, a most vital question, which 
is daily assuming greater impor- 
tance, is that of the poor law. As 
a rule, the employments which 
ladies find for themselves even now, 
give them greater familiarity with 
the working details of the poor law 
system than is generally possessed 
by men. So large a part of all 
voluntary charitable work is done 
by them, that their advice would at 
least be valuable in arranging the 
legal system of charity. Again, 
when Church matters come up for 
discussion—an event which cannot 
be long delayed—will it not be im- 
portant to take an account of femi- 
nine opinion in the matter? You 
and I may sympathise very little 
with the views which are prevalent 
amongst the sex, which, whether 
from education or natural propen- 
sity, is very little given to reasoning 
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on such matters; but if the future 
destiny of the Church establishment 
is to be decided with reference to 
the national feeling, I don’t see 
why we should exclude from in- 
fluence that part of the nation 
which takes the greatest interest 
in the matter. I say nothing, for 
the moment, of questions which are 
peculiarly interesting, to women, as 
affecting certain grievances from 
which they are the immediate suf- 
ferers—that concerns another part 
of the question; but I cannot see 
how you are to draw your proposed 
line between matters of feminine 
and manly occupation, so as to co- 
incide with the line which separates 
matters fit and unfit for legislative 
interference. It seems to me that 
the chief discussions which occupy 
the attention of Parliament are 
specially interesting to women. 
Jones.—You are, I think, scarcely 
fair. Of course, ladies should take 
an interest in such questions, and 
express an opinion. But does it 
follow that they ought to vote? 
How much of your influence or 
mine depends upon our having a 
seven thousandth part of the right 
of electing a representative at the 
universities ? If it were not im- 
moral, I would sell my share with 
pleasure for a very moderate mess 
of pottage. I can exercise a certain 
influence on public opinion in pro- 
portion to my talents or my social 
position. If Il am a peer I can 
influence hundreds of intelligent 
persons in the middle classes. If I 
am a writer, I can-at least give a 
puff to my opinions. At worst, { 
can ‘help to get up a public meet- 
ing, to organise a committee, make 
speeches, and collect subscriptions. 
In. short, by the help of moderate 
abilities and means, I can exercise 
an influence. in forwarding my 
party to which the influence of my 
vote is a mere trifle. Now women, 
in the upper classes at least, will, I 
fancy, give you very small thanks 
for a vote. If you tell a lady in 
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Belgravia that she will be entitled 
to vote in the next election for 
Westminster, do you think that she 
will feel that her influence is ma. 
terially increased? You say that 
she takes an interest in Church 
questions. Well, how much more 
will she be able to do towards help. 
ing Mr. Mackonochie, or purifying 
the Church of Romanising errors ? 
Doesn’t she do something much 
more effective, in reality, by. at- 
tending Exeter Hall meetings or 
ritualist places of worship, by 
having her name down on com- 
mittees, and showing her carriage 
at church doors, and distributing 
judicious charity to the poor patro- 
nised by her favourite parson? How 
much of her moral influence would 
she barter for the inestimable privi- 
lege of electing the ten thousandth 
part of a gentleman who may or 
may not have to vote upon some bill 
which will indirectly affect the con- 
stitution of the Church of England? 
The weight which is given to femi- 
nine sentiment upon these or other 
matters is increasing, and ought to 
be increased; but I may doubt 
whether you will do much by 
forcing it into action through the 
ballot-box. By all means let women 
act as they please upon public 
opinion; but I think they run’a 
risk of. dirtying their fingers, by 
labouring. in person at the inferior 
part of the machinery, which ‘is 
employed in translating theory into 
practice. 

Smith—You are now surely 
shifting your ground, and; I should 
say, contradicting your own pre- 
viously expressed opinions. Say 
that: women ought not to think 
upon political questions, and it will 
follow logically that they ought not 
to have votes. That is the sentiment 
which I think lies at the bottom of 
the popular objection, which you 
have very fairly repudiated. But, 
as you admitted, it is desirable that 
when a class has a formed and 
definite opinion upon certain mat- 
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ters which require legislative inter- 
ference, they ought to have a con- 
stitutional means of making their 
voice heard. If you could have put 
all parliamentary questions into the 
sphere from which women would 
be naturally excluded, you would 
be logical in forbidding them to 
yote. As you admit that they 
should be encouraged to take an in- 
terest in them, I can hardly discover 
any means of evading the natural 
inference. The only argument open 
to you is, that there is something 
essentially degrading for women 
about the machinery of elections. 
Meanwhile, I will just add that the 
argument as to the small effect 
produced by a vote does not seem 
to be sound. It is quite true, for 
example, that if you give every 
nigger in the Southern States a 
vote, it will give to each particular 
nigger only a millionth part of the 
influence allowed to his race; but 
I think no one would doubt that, 
for good or bad, such a concession 
would produce enormous effects. 
The reason is simply that the con- 
sciousness of possessing a certain 
power has a very great effect upon 
the view which a class takes of its 
own position, though the power in 
each case may be indefinitely small. 
It may raise their self-respect and 
independence. I say nothing of the 
indirect results which it may pro- 
duce, though, of course, the fact 
that the interests and prejudices of 
a certain class have to be consulted 
may affect them profoundly, by 
altering the course of legislation. 
It is true, to avoid useless debate, 
that the effect of conferring the 
franchise upon a class will be less 
when, even in the absence of the 
franchise, the class possesses great 
social power; but, even in that 
case, it is hard to say what may be 
the gradual result of removing the 
stigma of which we have spoken. 
Jones.—I should, perhaps, ex- 
plain myself a little further. The 
line which I proposed to draw be- 


tween feminine and masculine em- 
ployments would take a rather dif- 
ferent direction to that which you 
suggest. I should not warn women 
off any province of thought. Let 
them, as I have already said, be 
theologians, metaphysicians, mathe- 
maticians—anything you please to 
mention. But there are certain 
employments from which I think 
that they will be excluded by their 
natural disposition. For example, 
I don’t fancy that women will ever 
be attorneys or election agents. I 
may be wrong, but that is my 
guess. Now election contests are 
the element in which attorneys spe- 
cially delight. Till the world is on 
the way to Utopia, I think they will 
be infinitely delightful and exciting, 
but very dirty bits of business. 
Ladies, it is said, have great talents 
for intrigue, and would probably be 
first-rate at managing some class 
of refractory voters, at hatching 
ingenious schemes for the discomfi- 
ture of their antagonists and pos- 
sibly even at evading the provisions 
of acts against bribery and corrup- 
tion. But I doubt vehemently 
whether their delicacy would be 
improved, or whether they would 
not find themselves rather out of 
their proper sphere. It is arash 
thing to lay down general canons, 
and I must add a proviso to mine, 
excluding from its action that part 
of society which suffers more by 
the machinery of securing direct 
representation for itself, than «it 
gains by the representation. 
Smith.—In short, as your prin- 
ciple rashly let in some women, you 
have to find a device for shutting 
them out again. The argument 
which you have now hit upon brings 
us to a direct issue, and it: cannot 
be decided in the absence of actual 
experience. Only let us see clearly 
to what it amounts. You would 
exclude women from the franchise 
simply upon one ground. You:do 
not say that they should have no 
political opinions, nor even that 
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they should have no influence upon 
legislation ; you do not, so to speak, 
object to the essence of the prin- 
ciple, but only to its accidents. 
Women, on your own showing, 
ought to be allowed to vote, if 
voting could be in practice what it 
is in theory, an unbiassed mode of 
recording a political opinion. It is 
the dirty underground intrigue, the 
pothouse oratory, the bribery and 
the intimidation, to which you 
think that women should not be 
exposed. I admit what the ex- 
istence of those evils proves, that 
we are along way from Utopia; 
but that is no reason for not getting 
a step nearer. I may fairly take it 
as an argument on my side, that if 
women were admitted to vote, their 
natural disgust for the coarse bru- 
talities and corruptions of an 
English election would tend to 
abate those nuisances. Even elec- 
tions might in time be civilised, as 
society is civilised, by female in- 
fluence. Surely it is not beyond 
the power of legislation to secure 


that voting shall be freed from any 
physical obstructions; there can be 
no insuperable difficulty about the 
mere police question, if only you 


choose to meet it. As for the cor- 
ruption and intrigue, I admit that 
it is a bad thing ; but it is a neces- 
sary incident of conferring responsi- 
bility upon any one. With the 
privilege you must give a certain 
liability to temptations ; but I would 
no more deprive women of votes 
because they may sell them, than of 
property because they may spend 
it on idle luxuries. 

Jones.—I agree that the argument 
is a trifling one, in so far as the 
evil which it objects to is a com- 
paratively trifling one ; but so is the 
advantage which you propose. To 
give the ladies of the upper classes 
a vote would make very little diffe- 
rence in the political balance: it 
would not greatly increase their in- 
fluence, nor, with all respect for 
the opposite theorists, do I believe 
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that it would really induce them to 
think much more upon the ques- 
tions at issue. Women would not 
take a greater interest in Church 
questions because they were allowed 
to vote for Church candidates ; and 
certainly I don’t think they would 
look at them from a more elevated 
point of view. The evil done by 
election squabbles is not merely 
that ladies might be hustled in 
going to the poll, but that their 
party spirit, which, heaven knows, 
is keen enough now, would be in- 
tensified by all the bitterness of 
party struggles. Suppose that Mr. 
Mackonochie could stand for a 
borough against Mr. Spurgeon, do 
you think it would be calculated to 
improve the ecclesiastical views of 
women? Would they be the purer 
or loftier after being heated in the 
furnace of election struggles ? 

Smith.— Well, I have often 
thought that nothing would im- 
prove popular preachers so much 
as a little exposure to popular chaff 
on the hustings. Butthe objection 
is really against the ‘unfortunate 
necessity of mixing ecclesiastical 
and secular politics. You don’t 
want me to discuss the union of 
church and state ? 

Jones.—Heaven forbid! But you 
suggest another point. As I have 
said, I cannot think it a matter of 
profound importance, whether wo- 
men in the upper classes have votes 
or not. I fancy that one of the 
causes of the irrepressible absurdity 
of the defenders of women’s rights 
is the amazing value which they 
set upon such external forms. I 
will now go to a wider question. 
You at present only ask for the 
admission of women otherwise quali- 
fied, that is, for the comparatively 
small number of women who are 
householders. I presume that, if 
the experiment is satisfactory, you 
would proceed to include—speaking 
roughly—all women who are in 
about the same class of life as the 
present male voters, assuming that 
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some satisfactory test could be de- 
vised. Now, instead of taking the 
matter from the theoretical side let 
us endeavour to appreciate the 
yalue of the new constituency 
which you would introduce. I will 
not speak of any prejudice grounded 
simply on the fact of their sex, but 
on their positive qualification to 
make an intelligent use of their 
rights. Suppose, for example, that 
you enfranchise my cook. That ex- 
cellent person is, 1 have no doubt, 
what she describes herself to be, a 
good plain cook; but has she got 
even the most rudimentary opinions 
about politics? If she ever reads 
the Sunday newspaper, does she 
ever get beyond the thrilling mur- 
ders? Do you suppose that she has 
ever heard in her life of Mr. Bright, 
to say nothing of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill? Has she got any single 
theory about free trade, or foreign 
politics, or the desirability of codi- 
fying the law? She is, I believe, 
an honest and even an intelligent 
woman; she has decidedly im- 
proved in the difficult art of making 
omelettes, and takes most exemplary 
care of her family; but I doubt 
whether she knows the very name 
of Whig or Tory, and she is about 
as capable of giving an opinion on 
their merits as of telling me how to 
solve a differential equation. Now 
comes Mr. Mill and proposes to 
give this excellent person a vote in 
order that she may be educated to 
take an intelligent view of politics. 
But what chance is there that she 
will receive any education of an 
improving character? If I am 
fool enough or wise enough to pre- 
fer political influence to good cook- 
ery, I may of course convey a deli- 
cate hint to my servants that I 
wish to see A or B returned to 
Parliament, and, by an unexplained 
coincidence, those who go the wrong 
way may find that their places are 
less agreeable afterwards than be- 
fore. Suppose that I abstain from 
this, or that my cook has set up for 
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herself and cares nothing for my 
authority, what will be the edu- 
cating process? Will she take in 
a newspaper or read Mr. Mill On 
Representative Government in order 
to become an intelligent power in 
the state? I scarcely fancy so. I 
imagine that she will either refrain 
from voting, or vote for Mr. A or 
B because he is such a nice gentle- 
man and has patted her children’s 
heads, or perhaps she may find 
some more tangible reasons for dis- 
tributing her political influence. 
The only mode in which I fancy 
that she is really more accessible 
was suggested by what you said 
just now. Sheattends a dissenting 
chapel round the corner, and if the 
Spurgeon of the district tells her 
that her prospects in another world 
will be materially improved by 
voting for his nominee, I have little 
doubt that she would follow his 
advice. In short, your scheme 
when translated into practice is a 
device for increasing the powers of 
ignorance and of popular preach- 
ing. 

‘T know that you will try to put 
me into a dilemma by asking me to 
explain why men, equally or almost 
equally ignorant, should have a 
vote. My answer would be gene- 
rally that there is the distinction 
already noticed. Men, as a matter 
of fact, have to do with practical 
life. The intelligent artisan may 
be a rarity; but he and his class 
form trades’ unions, or co-operative 
societies, or what not, which are 
directly affected by the laws. The 
mass may be intellectually inert : 
but there is a leaven of superior 
spirit which uses it as a base for 
action; Mr. Beales and Mr. Potter 
may not be very wise men, but they 
are a power which we cannot afford 
to ignore ; and our best plan is to 
admit their clients to a share of 
power, and see whether in the long 
run, intelligence and the organised 
power of the upper classes will not 
hold its own with these classes 
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against vulgar demagogues. I be- 
lieve that this is a necessity and 
further that it will do good, as it 
has already done in the case of 
popular education, by forcing the 
governing classes out of their in- 
difference. But my cook and the 
many thousands of similar females 
in this country stand perfectly aside 
from politics; so long as their 
kitchen fires are alight they care 
nothing and know nothing about 
the battle that is going on upstairs. 
In short, because I am ready to 
admit the people who are knocking 
for admission, I am not bound to 
force in a crowd of utterly inert 
and careless persons in the hopes 
that they may gradually catch the 
contagion of excitement. I think 
it is a rash experiment which might 
go far to discredit the whole system. 

Smith.—You are now ingeniously 
arguing against a measure which is 
not at present and may perhaps 
never be proposed. You are work- 
ing the ‘thin end of the wedge’ 
argument which is in short that 
you won’t pay a just debt of a 
shilling, for fear your creditor 
should afterwards try to cheat you 
out of a pound. Your position is 
really stronger when all just scores 
are fairly cleared off. I ask for a 
measure, from which I anticipate 
no very great immediate result 
except by its moral effect. You 
have taken up the genuine Tory 
line of defence. First you said that 
the proposal would break down in 
actual working, though the prin- 
ciple might be good; which gene- 
rally means—of course you do not 
mean—that, though the justice of 
the proposal is obvious, it may be 
defeated by little pettifogging am- 
bushes ; secondly, that if you give 
the reasonable thing for which I 
ask, I shall be certain to ask for 
something unreasonable. Let me 
say a little more upon this last 
point. I admit distinctly the dan- 
ger of trying to educate people by 
means of thefranchise. It implies, 
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as a rule, an unphilosophical and 
constitution-mongering spirit, when 
a man finds that the social state of 
a country is unsatisfactory and 
fancies that he can put things 
straight by giving it a political 
institution adapted for a more satis. 
factory state. You can’t fatten a 
man by putting him into Daniel 
Lambert’s clothes. Still in 4g 
moderate way a government may 
help on a growing tendency by 
giving it judicious encouragement, 
The improvement of female educa- 
tion in the largest sense of the word 
is, in my opinion, one of the most 
desirable of all objects. That there 
is much in the actual promoters of 
the movement, which may cause a 
smile, is undeniable. But the 
smile too often becomes a sneer, 
and sometimes a horse-laugh. Some 
of the most polished writing of the 
day is as brutal in spirit as the 
roughest satire. Laugh at Mrs, 
Bloomer, if you like, but to my 
fancy the laughter which I gene. 
rally hear is not such as may fairly 
be directed against the foibles of 
reformers with whom we sympa- 
thise in the main; but betrays a 
dislike to the reform itself. There 
is an uneasy sense that women are 
not sufficiently contented with the 
limits of thought which have 
hitherto been imposed upon them. 
When medical men do all they can 
to prevent women from entering 
the medical profession, they seem 
to me to show a spirit as narrow 
and petty as that of the meanest 
trades’ union. They are really 
afraid of competition, though they 
conceal that fear—possibly even 
from themselves—by vague moral 
reflections and conventional twaddle. 
If they were so sure that women 
couldn’t be good doctors they 
would not be so anxious to keep 
them out. They raise just the 
same objections—the thin end of 
the wedge and all the rest of it— 
which you bring forwards against 
the franchise. Even in minds 
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which are incapable of anything 
directly ungenerous, there is a lurk- 
ing prejudice which has perhaps 
been adopted without suspicion 
amidst the freightage of ready- 
made opinions that occupies every 
one’s mind. I saw the other day 
a statement in an excellent paper 
that it was an eternal law of nature 
that women should think more of 
men’s opinion about them than of 
anything else. It may be so, but 
considering that every woman is 
carefully trained from her earliest 
infancy to regard herself as strictly 
dependent upon her male relatives, 
and to regard any attempt to make 
her own living or form her own 
opinions about any serious matter 
as something almost immodest, 
there is nothing very unaccount- 
able in the result. You might as 
well pronounce that because a 
sporting dog which is flogged every 
morning obeys its master’s. voice, 
it is a law of nature that dogs 
should think about nothing but 
men’s orders. Let the dogs run 
wild or the women be independent 
for a generation, and we shall see 
what the law really is. The pro- 
position may be eternally true. But 
it is characteristic of our opponents 
to assume that women will be ever- 
lastingly slaves because we have 
hitherto carefully trained them to 
be slaves. We have met with 
similar assumptions in other cases. 
To return, however, to my point, 
the chief value of the measure now 
proposed is that it would give a 
certain national sanction to a more 
generous tone of thought. It 
would show that we were anxious 
to welcome those women at least, 
whose position proves that they 
have at least some connection with 
business and equal responsibilities. 
The effect of so small a numerical 
addition to the franchise would 
probably be trifling, so far as the 
direct influence upon legislation 
was concerned. But it will do 
something to change the present 


attitude of the country—if only as 
a precedent for treating women’s 
rights seriously, instead of poking 
small fun at every one who men- 
tions the word. When you reply 
that I shall be bound at some future 
day to admit a mass of unqualified 
persons to the suffrage, I can only 
say that I shall in no degree ac- 
knowledge the obligation. Ishould 
be bound simply to this, to exclude 
no woman simply on account of her 
sex: but if women are ignorant, 
their ignorance is as good an argu- 
ment against them as it is against 
agricultural labourers. Nobody 
raises a voice for poor Hodge the 
ploughman, and nobody has yet 
said anything for Sarah Ann the 
maid of all work. When they do, 
it will be time enough to argue the 
question on its own merits. 
Jones.—That may be so, but it is 
not the less sure that you are enter- 
ing a dangerous path. Make women 
wise, better educated, more intelli- 
gent in every way you can devise. 
If the effect of that is to make them 
demand the franchise, let them 
have it, and I hope they will like 
it. If their education tends to con- 
vince them that they can produce 
quite as great an effect by their social 
influence, without mixing in the 
actual strife of politics, 1 am not 
sure that they will not be the wiser. 
The difference between us, in short, 
depends a good deal on this: that 
you consider the franchise as more 
of an end in itself; you give it toa 
class as you would give them a 
dram—to raise their moral tone. I 
hold it to be chiefly valuable as a 
means to producing certain social 
effects. I like that franchise best 
which gives the greatest leverage 
for overcoming class prejudices and 
the obstacles raised by vested in- 
terests. If women were a separate 
class, with distinct interests, I 
would give it them as a weapon, 
wherewith to break down the walls 
of prejudice. But as women are, 
on the whole, equally distributed 
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through every class, and are not 
regarded with special disfavour by 
any party, I don’t think they are in 
want of the suffrage to bring about 
special reforms. You run a risk of 
damaging the electoral body by ad- 
mitting a body of persons, great or 
small, who care little about politics, 
and you cannot point out any defi- 
nite evils which they would redress. 
As for the removal of the stigma 
and the national recognition of a 
principle, I somehow don’t much 
believe in such recognition. Prin- 
ciples are recognised when they 
make enough converts, not when 
they get Acts of Parliament, and I 
am not sure that your Act will not 
do more to provoke ridicule, than 
it will conciliate adhesion. 
Smith—There you are begging 
another question from which I have 
abstained, for a reason. I do not 
admit that women, as a class, have 
no interests which are prejudicially 
affected by their exclusion from the 
franchise. I might ask you whether 
a Parliament returned by a con- 
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stituency of both sexes, would not 
do more to prevent women being 
excluded from active professions, 
or being stamped to death by 
drunken husbands, or having their 
property plundered by scoundrels 
who have deserted them. I omit 
this argument, because I know by 
sad experience that, if I were to 
mention the state of the law about 
marriage or landed tenure, you 
would floor me by referring to some 
statute and ask me whether I had 
never heard of the 1 50th George IV. 
cap.99. I should be right, but you 
would have the best of the sparring. 
Nor, for another reason—namely, 
the want of time, and space, and 
ability, will I argue the still more 
important question as to the effect 
upon the moral tone of the con- 
stituencies of the presence of a due 
proportion of women. 

Jones.—Well, I shall not sign the 
petition. 

Smith.—And I shall. 

Which is the normal end of all 
genuine dialogues. 
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LIFE OF SIR PHILIP SYDNEY. 


By THe LATE Ropert Sovuruey. 
In Turee Parts.—Part I. 


IR PHILIP SYDNEY’S has 
been a singular fortune. Per- 
haps no other man ever obtained 
so much admiration among his 
contemporaries, with so little 
envy; nor raised such expecta- 
tions wherever he was known 
personally, or by repute; nor hav- 
ing had no opportunity of fulfilling 
those expectations, left neverthe- 
less a name so deservedly dear to 
his countrymen, and so perfect an 
example of those virtues and ac- 
complishments which, when en- 
grafted upon the advantages of 
rank, constitute true nobility, 
uniting what is moral and natural 
with what is conventional and 
factitious. His life, by all that is 
known of it (and the details are 
not scanty), appears to have been 
well nigh as free from reproach as 
is consistent with the imperfect 
state of mortality; it seems also 
by a not less rare allotment, to have 
been in all respects happy,—for even 
his early death, under such circum- 
stance, may be reckoned among his 
felicities. 
What hath he lost, that such great grace 
hath won? 
Young years for endless years, and hope 
unsure 
Of fortune’s gifts for wealth that still 
shall dure ; 
Oh, happy race, with so great praises run!! 


Sir William Sydney, the founder 
of the Sydney family, came from 
Anjou with Henry IL., to whom he 
was chamberlain, and who gave to 
him and his heirs in fee, the Manor 
of Sutton with the appurtenances, 
and afterwards to his son Roger 
the lands of Cesford and Lelleford, in 
like manner. William, their lineal 


descendant, was one of the esquires 
of Henry VIII.’s house, and one of 
the commanders of the forces sent 
under Thomas Lord Darcy to aid 
King Ferdinand against the Moors 
of Granada. He was afterwards 
employed at sea, and being one 
of the survivors in that gallant 
but rash attempt upon the French 
fleet in Brest haven, when Lord 
Howard, the Lord High Admiral, 
was drowned, he was knighted for 
his valiant deportment. Next he 
commanded the right wing of the 
army at Floddenfield, and was there 
made a banneret. He then figured 
in the jousts at Paris, upon the mar- 
riage of Louis XII. with the Eng- 
lish Princess Mary, and afterwards 
upon the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Some transient displeasure he in- 
curred three years afterwards, when 
his kinsman the Duke of Suffolk, 
under whom he was one of the 
principal commanders, closed the 
campaign earlier in the winter than 
the king expected, but Henry was 
soon convinced that he had acted 
wisely in so doing, and Sir William 
Sydney is next heard of as tutor 
and chamberlain and steward of 
the household to Prince Edward, 
from the time of his birth to his 
coronation. In the sixth year of 
Edward’s reign a large grant was 
made him of the Penshurst pro- 
perty and other estates which had 
escheated to the Crown by the 
attainders of Sir Ralph Fane and 
the Duke of Buckingham. In the 
following year, 1553, he died at the 
age of seventy-two, and was buried 
in the chancel of Penshurst 
Church, where a raised tomb with 
an arch over it was erected to his 





_' From an epitaph in the collection of poems upon Sir Philip Sydney's death, which 
Spenser published. The epitaph has no author’s name or initials affixed; but my old 
friend, Charles Lamb (than whom there can be no more competent judge in such 
matters), pronounces it, in a letter to me, to be Aut Danielis, aut Diaboli. 
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memory. Round the edges of the 
tomb are these words: ‘I knowe 
that my Redemer liveth, and that 
I the last Daye shall ryse from the 
Yearth, and shall be clad againe 
with myne owne Skinne, and in 
miyne owne Fleshe I shall se God, 
whom I my self shal se, and myne 
Eyes shal loke upon and none other. 
This Hope is layd up in my Bosome.’ 
‘This Sir William derived his 
descent, by his mother Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Brandon, 
from many illustrious houses in Eng- 
land, and from the Earls of Flanders, 
the Dukes of Brabant, the kings of 
Scotland, and the Emperors. He 
left four daughters, besides Henry 
his eldest and only surviving son. 
In consequence of the father’s 
station in the household of Prince 
Edward, Henry Sydney was from 
his infancy bred up with that 
prince, ‘who treated him with great 
familiarity, even as a companion, 
and was many times his bedfellow.’ 
On the accession of King Edward 
to the crown he was reputed ‘for 
comeliness of person, gallantness and 
liveliness of spirit, virtue, quality, 
beauty, and good composition of 
body, the only paragon of the court ; 
and for the singular love and intire 
affection that virtuous and learned 
prince had ever borne him, he was 
made one of the four principal gen- 
tlemen of his Privy Chamber; and 
such delight had the prince in his 
modest and ingenious conversation 
and company, as he rarely gave him 


leave to be absent from him.’ In 
1556 he was knighted at the 


same time with Henry Nevile and 
with William Cecil, who has left a 
greater, but not a better name. 
* By means whereof,’ says his faith- 
ful secretary, Mollineux, ‘I have 
many times heard him say (and 
that Sir William Cecil was (yea, 
even in those days) esteemed a 
most rare man, both for sundry 
and singular gifts of nature, learn- 
ing, wisdom, and integrity), and 
partly by the good offices of that 
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true pattern of humanity and 
courtesy, Sir John Cheke (then 
schoolmaster to the king), a choice 
dear friend to them both, there 
began an entry of acquaintance, 
knowledge, love, mutual good ‘will 
and intense friendship betwixt them, 
as continued always steadfast till 
his dying day:’ Immediately after- 
wards he was sent ambassador 
into France about ‘very important 
affairs;’ he was then not fully one 
and twenty years of age, but ‘per. 
formed his charge with that singu- 
lar spirit, wisdom, and dexterity, as 
gained him great commendation.’ 
The business of the embassy had, 
no doubt, been determined by elder 
heads ; and this young ambassador 
might be trusted, not only because 
of his natural discretion and high 
personal accomplishments, but also 
because no person could be more 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
wishes and intentions of the king, 
who was, like him, in wisdom and in 
thoughtfulness far beyond his years. 

He was next appointed chief cup- 
bearer to the king for life, and had 
in the same year the office of chief 
cypherer conferred upon him, for 
life also, with a fee of fifty marks 
per annum, and power to appoint 
a deputy. Soon afterward he 
appeared as one of the challengers, 
with Sir Henry Nevile and Sir 
Henry Gates, against the Lords 
Williams, Fitzwalter, Ambrose, 
Roberts, and fourteen others; the 
challengers ran ‘six courses apiece 
at tilt” against all these, and ac- 
complished their courses right well, 
before the king; not many days 
afterwards he appeared in a match 
run between six gentlemen of a 
side at tilt, and the side on which 
he was engaged ‘won by four 
taints.’ These things were matters 
of such interest that they were 
noticed by the young king in his 
In the following year 
he accompanied the Marquis of 
Northampton in his legation with 
the Order of the Garter to the 
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French king, Henri II., and on his 
return was married to the Lady 
Mary Dudley, eldest daughter of 
the Earl of Warwick, shortly after- 
wards Duke of Northumberland, 
who, by the death of the Protector 
Somerset, had made himself the 
most powerful man in England. 
Favours were now heaped upon him: 
he was made steward for life of the 
mansion, manor, honours, woods, 
and park of Offord in Kent, of 
Swanescomb, and of Knoll, in. the 
same county. The pay which he 
derived from these offices, under 
fourteen different heads, amounted 
to 341. gs. 2d. per year, and two 
shillings and two pence per day. 
There also he had a license to retain 
‘over and above his menial servants, 
fifty persons, gentlemen and yeo- 
men, and to give them his livery- 
badge or cognizance ; the fifty per- 
sons so retained were exonerated of 
all forfeitures, losses, or penalties to 
the king or his successors, by force 
of any statute,’ and Sir Henry 
himself at the same time received 
a pardon for ‘all and every trespass, 
forfeiture, penalty, sum or sums of 
money owing, or whatever had been 
by him done or perpetrated since the 
25th of January in the first year of 
the king’s reign,’ which was three 
days before that reign commenced. 
This pardon implies no abuse of 
power and favour in the individual 
who obtained it, for Sir Henry 
Sydney was a man of high honour 
and unblemished integrity, but it 
shows that the path of power in 
those days was as full of pitfalls as 
of temptations. Edward’s friend- 
ship for him continued till the last ; 
three days only before his death he 
made him a grant of the manor and 
borough of Wotton Basset; he kept 
him in close attendance during his 
illness, and Sydney was holding him 
in his arms, when that incomparable 
young prince said ‘I am faint; Lord 
have mercy on me and receive my 
spirit!’ and then breathed out his 
innocent soul. 
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It is supposed that grief for the 
king’s death induced him.immedi- 
ately after that event to retire to 
his seat at Penshurst. , Discretion 
as well as feeling rendered that.re- 
tirement necessary ; he thus ayoided 
all participation in, those measures 
which brought Northumberland to 
his well deserved end, and delivered 
over to merciless laws, in merciless 
times, one of God’s loveliest works, 
—a creature for whose ,accomplish- 
ments.and virtues it would be almost 
as difficult to find a parallel, as 
for her. fate. | Northumberland’s 
children were implicated in their 
father’s attainder. The Earl of 
Warwick, who was then the eldest, 
received sentence of death with him, 
but was pardoned and released 
with his brothers from the Tower 
after sixteen months’ imprisonment, 
being at that time, it appears, so 
far gone in a mortal disease, that, 
setting out immediately to his 
brother-in-law’s house at Penshurst, 
he died there on the third day from 
his deliverance. The Dudleys were 
indebted for their liberty, and after- 
wards for their restoration in blood, 
to Philip and the Spanish courtiers, 
who, in compassion to their un- 
happy mother, interceded success- 
fully on their behalf. The kind- 
ness, indeed, which Philip mani- 
fested towards Sir Henry Sydney 
should be remembered among the 
good actions of one of whom there 
are but too many evil ones to re- 
member. 

In gratitude for that kindness Sir 
Henry named his eldest son Philip, 
Few persons have come into the 
world under more mournful cir- 
cumstances. He was born at Pens- 
hurst on the zgth of November 
1554, very soon after his uncle 
Warwick had died there, and when 
his grandmother, at the age of forty- 
six, broken in heart and constitution, 
though not in mind, was preparing 
for her death, which took place in 
the January following. She had 
found no friends in the height of her 
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distress, when her husband and her 
son Lord Guilford were beheaded, 
and her other sons under sentence 
of death, but was turned out of her 
house, stript almost of all neces- 
saries in life; and a warrant is pre- 
served from Queen Mary for secu- 
ring to her use certain stuff, apparel, 
and silks, appertaining to the late 
duke, among which are specified 
‘two old cast kirtells, one crimson 
velvet, and the other of crimson 
satten; two old taffata frocks, one 
of roset velvet, and the other of 
crimson satten, sore worn ; a gown 
of crimson capha, and a kirtell of 
white damask forachild.’ She was 
a woman of great piety, virtue, and 
prudence. Her will, which she 
wrote with her own hand, when 
very near her desired end, has truly 
been described as very remarkable ; 
few testaments have been written 
under more remarkable circum- 
stances, nor with so deep an ex- 
pression of true feeling. She 
begins it, ‘being perfytt in memory,’ 
thus : 


In the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, Amen. First, I bequeath 
my soul unto Almighty God, and my body 
unto the yearth, and to be buried in the 
parish church of the house where I die, 
without any solemnity, for my will is rather 
to have my debts paid, and my children 
and servants considered, than my body, 
that is but meat of worms: so that my 
charge to mine executors is,—that after I 
am departed from this world, I will have 
no ceremony of opening; but after I am 
cold, let me be wound up in a sheet, and 
put into a coffin of wood, and so laid into 
the ground, with such funerals as pertain- 
eth to the burial of a corse; and 20 nobles 
to be given to the poor householders of the 
parish, and 40 shillings to Newgate, 40 
shillings to Ludgate, 40 shillings to the 
King’s Bench, and 40 shillings to the Mar- 
shalsea. 


She then gave direction for the 
payment of her debts, and the after 
disposal of her property, in the case 
which she expected of ‘the Queen’s 
Highness showing her mercy, and 
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the King’s Majesty to my three 
sons their pardon, that they may 
enjoy my lands.’ 

Among the legacies she be. 
queathed 200 marks to her daugh. 
ter Mary Sydney, and 200 to her 
little son Philip, then newly born, 
‘but if he chance to die the money 
to go to his mother, and she chance 
to die, the money to go to her son, 
and if they both die to go to Sir 
Henry. To Mary Sydney, also, her 
gown of black barred velvet, furred 
with sables, and a gown with a 
high back of fair wrought velvet, 
her own nag, and her saddle of 
black wrought velvet, and her clock 
again, she did so much set by, that 
was the lord her father’s, praying 
her to keep it as a jewel. To Sir 
Henry, the hangings of the gallery 
at Chelsea, that is gold and green 
and with her lord’s arms and hers; 
also a chair of green wrought velvet, 
with a long cushion, and a foot 
carpet of Turkey work.’ Her grati- 
tude is then expressed to those 
noble Spaniards who had, with such 
humanity, befriended her. She 
bequeaths to the Duchess of Alva 
her green parrot, having nothing 
worthy for her else, praying her 
Grace to continue a good lady to 
all her children as she had begun. 
To the Lord! Dondagoe Damonde- 
say, that is beyond the sea, her little 
book-clock that hath the sun and 
the moon in it, &c., and her dial, 
the one leaf of it in the almanack, 
and on the other side the golden 
number in the midst, and with com- 
mendation for the great friendship 
he had showed her, in making her 
have so many friends about the 
king’s majesty as she had found. 
And she desired her executors to 
make her humble commendations to 
the Duke of Salvan and to the Duke 
of Mathenon, and to the lords and 
gentlemen of the privy chamber, 
‘that did her sons good, beseeching 
them, for God’s sake, to continue 
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good lords to them in their need,’ 
and expressing her trust that God 
would requite it to them. 


And if I die [said she] afore this my Will 
be thorough finished, I shall desire mine 
Executors to be a mean in my behalf, and 
mine Overseers, unto the Queen’s Highness 
and her most honourable Council, that this 
my Will, written with mine own hands, 
may take place, although it be not made in 
such due form and order as it should have 
been, an if I had called to me any man 
learned, or else of my friends. But ever as 
much as this is by God’s law and Man’s 
law my very own land, by my Lord my 
dear husband’s gift, and confirmed by the 
Queen’s Highness, with such stuff and 
apparel as I have; so that my very heart 
and mind, in the bestowing of my goods and 
lands, as I would have it, mine own self 
hath done it: although I have not placed 
all words in order, but that a better order 
with council might have been made, yet I 
pray mine Executors and Overseers to bear 
with me, and to take pains in the reading 
of it, for I know you shall have much ado 
withal, for with great weakness hath this 
my last testament been written, but never 
lacking memory when I did write it. 

If none of mine Executors be near hand 
when I newly depart, the folks of my house 
to bury me, with such service as is in the 
church, till my month’s day. I would mine 
Executors and Overseers, and my household 
servants, and those that dwell in London, 
have black coats, as every man according 
to their degrees. And so to let me have 
such service as mine executors shall think 
meet for me, considering none of my chil- 
dren shall inherit the degree I die in. My 
will is earnestly and effectually that little 
solemnity be made for me, for I had liever 
have a thousand fold my debts to be paid, 
and the poor to be given unto, than any 
pomp to be shewed upon my wretched car- 
ease, that hath had at times too much in 
this world, full of vanities, deceits, and 
guiles. And who ever doth trust to this 
transitory world, as I did, may happen to 
have an overthrow, as I had: therefore, to 
the worms will I go, as I have afore written, 
in all points, as you will answer it afore God. 
An you break any one jot of it, your Wills 
hereafter may chance be as well broken! I 
will at my Years Mind have such divine 
service as mine Executors shall think meet, 
and a stone laid upon my grave, accord- 
ingly as the Heralds shall think meet, with 
the whole arms of Father and Mothers, upon 
the stone graven; nor in no wise to let me 
be opened after I am dead. I have not 
loved to be very bold afore women; much 
more I would be lothe to come into thands 
of any living man, be he physician or sur- 
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geon. My trust is the Queen’s Highness 
will be good and gracious Lady, so much, 
(for the faithful poor heart I have all 
borne her, altho it was little in value for 
such a personage,) that her Highness will 
not consent to have any part of my Will 
broken, as God will think she doth me 
most right in so doing, in this my most 
humble suits for my Will. And my sons 
all three, I leave them all to the King’s 
Majesty and her Highness behind me. 


Considering, upon farther deli- 
beration, that doubts and questions 
were likely to arise upon the suffi- 
ciency of this her will, especially 
because her three sons and her 
brother-in-law, Sir Andrew Dudley, 
were then attainted of high treason, 
so the will could not take place 
according to her meaning in all 
things, if she were called out of this 
life before her sons and her brother 
should have obtained the king and 
queen’s most gracious pardon, she 
left everything to her executors, of 
whom Sir Henry Sydney was one, 
trusting, she said, ‘in their fidelity, 
that they will have special regard 
and consideration to the advance- 
ment and help of my children, ac- 
cording to my special trust put in 
them.’ 

If this lady was not made ‘the 
subject of all verse,’ like her grand- 
daughter, it was not for want of 
qualities which were worthy of all 
praise, nor of tragic circumstances. 
in her story. Notwithstanding the 
directions in her will she was buried 
with great solemnity ; ‘her effigy in 
wax was carried upon a goodly 
herse, with pensils and escutcheons, 
two banners of arms, four banners. 
of images, two heralds with many 
mourners. There was a majesty, 
and the vallans, and six dozen of 
torches, and two white branches, 
and all the church hung in black 
and arms, and a canopy borne over 
her to church.’ With such pomp 
did the body of this broken-hearted 
lady, against her own earnest and 
solemn desire, ‘go to the worms.’ 
A monument was erected to her 
memory, with her own effigy im 
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brass, and those of her eight sons 
and five daughters, and the epi- 
taph, enumerating all her worldly 
honours, made no mention of her 
misfortunes. But they were not 
lost upon the Sydneys. Sir Henry, 
whose natural discretion might pos- 
sibly not always have withstood the 
continued effect of court favour, 
received a timely lesson; and the 
Lady Mary, as might be expected, 
was thoroughly weaned from the 
pomps and vanities of this uncer- 
tain world. The birth ot Philip 
brought to her the greatest earthly 
consolation which she could have 
received at such a time. An acorn 
was set at his birth in the park at 
Penshurst, and the tree which 
sprung from it was called ‘ Bear’s 
oak,’ an allusion, it is supposed, to 
one of the cognisances of the family. 
Ben Jonson and Waller have noticed 
it in their poems ; but though Pens- 
hurst is, perhaps, the most sacred 
spot of poetical ground in England, 
and this tree was an object of 
especial interest to those who 
visited it, some unworthy pos- 
sessor of the place suffered it to be 
cut down in the latter part of the 
last century. 

The various grants which King 
Edward had made to Sir Henry 
were confirmed by Queen Mary, 
and he some time afterwards was 
sent to Ireland, with his brother- 
in-law, Lord Fitzwalter the lord 
deputy, as vice-treasurer and gene- 
ral governor of the revenues in that 
kingdom. He took over 25,000l. 
to provide against the Scotch 
islanders and the Irish insurgents, 
and in an action, wherein the former 
lost zoo men, Sir Henry killed 
James MacConnel, one of the prin- 
cipal leaders, with his own hand. 
Next year he is called ‘ treasurer of 
wars,’ was sworn one of the lords 
justices, and a few weeks after held 
that office singly, the king and 
queen, as the patent declared, 
having especial trust and confidence 
in the approved fidelity, wisdom, 
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and discretion of this their trust 
and well-beloved councillor. The 
Earl of Sussex soon superseded him 
as lord justice; but in the first year 
of Elizabeth’s reign, he was re. 
appointed vice-treasurer, and trea- 
surer of wars, and afterwards lord 
justice and governor of that king. 
dom, in consideration of his loyalty, 
wisdom, and industry ; words which 
when applied to him were not mere 
words of form. In the following 
year he was made lord president of 
the marches of Wales, and, conse- 
quently, Ludlow Castle became his 
residence ; yet he held the govern. 
ment of Ireland till Sussex was ap- 
pointed to it, and going over in the 
interim reduced O’Neal to submis- 
sion. When there was a scheme 
on the part of the Pope and the 
Guises to divorce the king of Na- 
varre from his wife, because she was 
a heretic, deprive Elizabeth of her 
crown for the same cause, and 
marry the king to Mary Queen of 
Scots, with the kingdom of England 
for her portion, Sydney was sent 
first to France that he might, if 
possible, disconcert their machina- 
tions and reconcile the faction there, 
and was sent immediately after- 
wards to the Queen of Scots. In 
1564 he was installed a knight of 
the Garter, at the same time with 
Charles IX. and the Earl of Bed- 
ford; and in the ensuing year he 
was again made lord deputy of 
Ireland, retaining the place of lord 
president of Wales. 

That latter office was one which 
a good man could discharge with 
comfort to himself and satisfaction 
to those who were under him, the 
Welsh having, by the establishment 
of the Council of the Marches in 
the reign of Edward IV., been 
brought—in Sir Henry’s words— 
from their disobedient, barbarous, 
and lawless incivility, to the civil 
and obedient estate in which he 
found them. Something of the 
same system was, by his advice, 
tried in the remoter provinces of 
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Ireland, for he thought there could 
not be ‘a better or more expedite 
and easy means to civilise that 
barbarous country, than by univer- 
sal justice administered among 
them, whereby the poor might be 
delivered from the ancient exactions 
and tyranny of their lords, by whom 
they were daily oppressed.’ Far as 
his success fell short of his wishes, 
no former governor ever did so 
much toward civilising that most un- 
happy country; no later one, Straf- 
ford alone excepted ; and Straf- 
ford’s administration, wise and most 
able as it was, was not like Sydney’s, 
absolutely without reproach. He 
caused the old ordinances against 
coigne and livery (‘the ancient 
festering sore and creeping canker 
of that country and commonwealth’) 
to be revived and put in due execu- 
tion. He divided the island into 
shires, ‘whereby ensued the cur- 
rency of the queen’s writs, which 
before were not regarded;’ and 
would have succeeded in his intent 
of bringing the kingdom to bear its 
own charges, had it not been for 
the opposition of the chiefs, who 
spared neither money nor interest 
to counteract his measures. He 
found the records lying exposed to 
all weathers, and so neglected that 
they were ‘ taken for common uses,’ 
and ‘served, now and then, instead 
of better litter, to rub horses’ heels.’ 
By his order they were inspected 
and arranged, deposited in a proper 
apartment, and one of discretion 
and skill appointed to look after 
them, with an assignment for his 
labours. He caused the statutes of 
the realm, which, though safely 
kept, were not accessible, and hardly 
known, to be examined by able 
men, w rho were charged to peruse 
all, and select for publication such 
as they thought necessary, ‘that 
every one might know the laws and 
statutes of his country, and obey 
them.’ Alas, neither the age of 
knowledge nor of obedience was 
about to commence in that ill-fated 
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land, though the advent might have 
seemed nearer and more to be ex- 
pected then than now. 

He travelled through the whole 
island, and represented most faith- 
fully to the queen the evils which 
he saw, and the grievances which’ 
he had no power to redress. ‘ Not 
any man had seen or observed so 
much of that kingdom’ as he had 
done, in many long and painful 


journeys, performed sometimes with 


danger, and always in privations 
such as can never be experienced 
in a civilised land. In the worst 
cases he ‘would comfort his fol- 
lowers with these words, “‘ My good 
friends and most loving compa~ 
nions ;”” and wheresoever he came, 
his principal care was to fovense 
their wants, and provide for their 
necessities. And when it so fell 
out (as sometimes it did) that he 
had not wherewithal to supply 
them, his kind speeches, so sin- 
cerely and compassionately deli- 
vered, wrought so much on them 
that they were fully contented and 
satisfied, knowing him to be always 
most upright in justice, and natu- 
rally inclined to help every one in 
distress.’ He seldom allowed him- 
self more than six hours’ sleep ; and 
on these journeys few of his fol- 
lowers could endure fatigue and 
hard diet as he did. He entered 
upon his office with upright inten- 
tions, and uprightly he discharged 
it. ‘I intend,’ said he, ‘to plant 
with reason, and water with jus- 
tice; but God must give the in- 
crease.’ Writing to the queen 
concerning the provinces of Mun- 
ster and Connaught, he says: 

If that cowardly policy be still allowed 
of, to keep them in continual dissention, 
for fear lest, thro’ their quiet, might follow 
I wot not what; then mine advice unto 
your Majesty both is and shall be, to with- 
draw me. 


‘He often invited gentlemen of 
the ancient Irish, and reclaimed 
them to civility, comeliness in habit, 
and cleanliness in diet, house, and 
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lodging ; which, partly in respect 
of the great love aud affection they 
bore to him, and partly of friendly 
fear to offend him, many afterwards 
observed and followed ; so that it 
may justly be said, he was the 
first that civilised the Trish nation.’ 
One of his statutes prohibited the 
exportation of unwrought yarn, 
to the intent that ‘the people 
might be set on work for the benefit 
of the commonwealth.’ Some agents 
from the merchant strangers of the 
fiow Countries made suit to him 
that some convenient place might 
be assigned them, where they might 
be incorporated with certain privi- 
leges, and dwell in safety together, 
in the exercise of their religion ; 
and I, he says—- 

Weighing how necessary and expedient 
it is to have the country more plentifully 
peopled, and especially “stored with me- 
chanical and handycraftsmen (whereof 
there is now too great want and scarcity) 
for the working of the commodities within 
the land, and likewise the rather both to 
allure and teach the natives of the soil to 
be more industrious, and to learn to set 
themselves awork, whereby so large com- 
modity would grow to the country,—I have 
therefore assented to divers of their peti- 
tions, and put them in comfort, that they 
ehall be both lovingly received, counte- 
nanced by my authority, and likewise enjoy 
such liberties and favours as in good dis- 
cretion I can grant them. 


By such measures, and by enfor- 
cing justice to the utmost of his 
power, such improvement was made, 
that the towns were more populous 
than ever before in memory of 
man, and ‘their houses so far ex- 
ceeding their ancestors’ that they 
might be thought rather to be an- 
other and a new people than the 
descendants of the old.’ But this 
was not till after years and years of 
persevering service, or what may 
truly be called a continual martyr- 
dom. When Elizabeth sent him 
thither, she promised that three 
years should be the uttermost time 
of his service in what he called this 
purgatory ; and his earnest request 
to Leicester was, that he would use 
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his influence to have him redeemed 
from his miserable thraldom by a 
recall from ‘this miserable and ac. 
cursed island.’ Elizabeth was al- 
ways a discerning princess in the 
choice of her servants, but not al- 
ways a considerate one in what she 
exacted from them, and rarely, if 
ever, bountiful in rewarding their 
services. Her father’s prodigality, 
the abuses committed under her 
brother’s reign, and the ill hus. 
bandry in her sister’s, straitened 
her means, not for bounty alone, 
but also for the needful expendi- 
ture which the exigencies of the 
state required ; and to her poverty, 
and to the parsimony with which 
supplies were granted by her Par- 
liament, more than to any other 
causes, was it owing that Ireland 
was not subdued to the law and 
the gospel in her days. 

This was most painfully expe- 
rienced by Sir Henry Sydney. 
Writing to Cecil, he says: 


I dare affirm there is no servant in 
Christendom that endureth greater toil of 
mind and body than I do, nor that with so 
little assistance wieldeth so weighty mat- 
ters, and meeteth with so many and variable 
accidents ; and albeit the happiness of the 
event exceedeth far ordinary expectation, 
yet as in the proceeding I found little com- 
fort and consideration, as in the end I find 
less thank, or good acceptation. Herewith 
I have such a familiar of Penury as I think 
none ever endured as a Prince-Deputy. 
What should I in particular dilate it, when 
I am forced to borrow, yea almost to beg, 
for my dinner? How then doth my ser- 
vants, how then my soldiers, but most of 
all, how doth the poor country, which hath 
borne all without receiving anything these 
ten years past! With this I am, I thank 
my good hap, hated of all here: of the no- 
bility, for deposing their tyranny; of the 
merchant, for that by my persuasion he 
hath so far trusted the soldiers, as not re- 
ceiving his money, he is become bankrupt; 
of the gentleman, for that he cannot get 
his rent of his tenants through their keeping 
of the soldiers ; the husbandman cry out of 
me, and will do no work, for that they are 
never paid for so long bearing the soldiers ; 
the soldiers have twice refused to go to the 
field, for that the horseman is not able to 
shoe his horse, nor the footman to buy @ 
pair of shoes to his feet: and when I 
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unish one of them for any offence done to 

the husbandman, the rest are ready to 
mutiny; and indeed, for the most part, 
hunger enforceth them to do that which 
they do, and steal away my soldiers do 
every day. And to knit the knot of this 
rack of sorrows, I feel daily increase of 
decay in health, and yet not half fast 
enough ; for if I were stark blind, or stark 
lame, with quietness of mind, I should hold 
myself excused in not doing that which 
now without thank I do. 

During great part of his life, Sir 
Henry was separated from his fa- 
mily by this arduous and painful 
appointment. The young Philip 
was left in his mother’s care, a wise 
and excellent woman, but who never 
recovered health or spirits after the 
events which brought one of her 
parents to the scaffold, and the 
other to an untimely grave. The 
deep and mournful interest with 
which that tragedy impressed him 
from his earliest years, contributed 
to foster a melancholy disposition 
which he seems to have inherited 
from his mother. It tended also 


both to refine and strengthen the 


pride of birth in which he was 
brought up, a sentiment which may 
conduce to evil or to good, but of 
which it is better there should be 
too much than too little. 


It is ordinary among men [says the ear- 
liest of Sir Philip’s biographers] to observe 
the races of horses, and breeds of other 
cattle; but few consider that, as divers 
humours mixed in men’s bodies make dif- 
ferent complexions, so every family hath, 
as it were, divers predominant qualities in 
it, which, as they are tempered together in 
marriage, give a certain tincture to all the 
descent. In my time I have observed it in 
many houses, especially in this. Sir Henry 
Sydney, his father, was a man of excellent 
natural wit, large heart, sweet conversation, 
and such a governor as sought not to make 
an end of the state in himself, but to plant 
his own ends on the prosperity of his 
country. Witness his sound establish- 
ments both in Wales and Ireland, where 
his memory is worthily grateful unto this 
day; how unequal and bitter soever the 
censure of provincials is usually against sin- 
cere monarchal governors, especially such 
as, though in worth superior, are yet, in 
their own degrees of heraldry, inferior to 
them. On the other side, his mother, as 
she was a woman by descent of great no- 
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bility, so was she by nature of a large 
ingenuous spirit; whence, as it were, even 
racked with native strengths, she chose 
rather to hide herself from the curious eyes 
of a delicate time than come upon the stage 
of this world with any manner of dispa- 
ragement : the mischance of sickness having 
cast such a kind of veil over her excellent 
beauty, as the modesty of that sex doth 
many times upon their native and heroical 
spirits. So, that it may probably be ga- 
thered, that this clearness of his father’s 
judgment, and ingenuous sensibleness of 
his mother, brought forth so happy a tem- 
per in this well mixed offspring of theirs, 
as (without envy be it spoken) Sir Philip 
deserved to be accounted amongst those 
eminent plants of our soil which blast or 
bite not, but rather statuminate and refresh 
the vines, corn, fruits, or whatsoever grow- 
eth under their shadow. And as he was 
their firstborn, so was he not the contrac- 
tion, but the extension of their strength, 
and the very aim and perfect type of it. 


Sir Fulke Grevile, afterwards 
Lord Brooke, who thus has noticed 
the hereditary features of Philip’s 
character, was the earliest of his 
friends, the most intimate, and 
might be called the worthiest (for 
no one could possibly be worthier), 
were it not that in so calling him 
I should seem to disparage one, 
hereafter to be spoken of, who was 
among the best and wisest of that, 
or of any other age. Grevile was 
akin to Sydney, by descent from 
the Beauchamps. 

Of his youth [he says] I will report no 
other wonder but this: that, though I lived 
with him, and knew him from a child, yet 
I never knew him other than a man, with 
such staidness of mind, lovely and familiar 
gravity, as carried grace and reverence 
above greater years. His talk ever of know- 
ledge, and his very play tending to enrich 
his mind, so as even his teachers found 
something in him to observe and learn 
above that which they had usually read or 
taught. Which eminence, by nature and in- 
dustry, made his worthy father stile Sir 


Philip in my hearing (tho’ I unseen), 
‘lumen familiz suze.’ 


Ludlow Castle being the residence 
of the Lord President of the Marches 
for the time being, Sir Henry had 
established his family there, and 
Philip was placed at the free school 
at Shrewsbury, which, having been 
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restored by Edward VI., and en- 
larged in its establishment by Eli- 
zabeth, was then, under Thomas 
Ashton, one of the best and most 
flourishing schools in England. In 
our own days its reputation, after 
long decay, has been restored ; but 
neither that, nor any other like 
institution has had, or is ever likely 
to have, two such pupils entered 
there again in one day as Fulke 
Grevile and Philip Sydney. A 
letter has been preserved which Sir 
Henry wrote to his son when at 
that school, and of the age of 
twelve. It shows that the living 
languages were not neglected there, 
and so beautifully exhibits what the 
father was, and what he desired the 
flower of his family to be, that any 
life of Sir Philip would be incom- 
plete unless it contained these ex- 
cellent instructions, which he laid 
to his heart in time, and which 
doubtless contributed to make him 
bring forth that fruit of good liv- 
ing which was manifested through- 
out his life. 


I have received two letters from you, one 
written in Latin, the other in French, which 
I take in good part, and will you to exercise 
that practise of learning often; for that 
will stand you in most stead in that pro- 
fession of life that you are born to live in. 
And since this is my first letter that ever 
I did write to you, 1 will not that it be all 
empty of some advices, which my natural 
care of you provoketh me to wish you to 
follow, as documents to you, in this your 
tender age. Let your first action be the 
lifting up of your mind to Almighty God 
by hearty prayer: and feelingly disgest the 
words you speak in prayer with continual 
meditation and thinking of Him to Whom 
you pray, and of the matter for which you 
pray. And use this at an ordinary hour: 
whereby the time itself will put you in re- 
membrance to do that which you are. accus- 
tomed to do in that time. Apply your 
study at such hours as your discrete Master 
doth assign you, earnestly; and the time, 
I know, he will so limit, as shall be both 
sufficient for your learning, and safe for 
your health. And mark the sense and the 
matter of that vou read, as well as the 
words ; so shall you both enrich your 
tongue with words, and your wit with 
matter; and judgment will grow as years 
groweth in you. Be humble and obedient 
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to your master, for unless you frame your- 
self to obey others, yea and feel in yourself 
what obedience is, you shall never be able 
to teach others how to obey you. Be cour. 
teous of gesture, and affable to all men, 
with diversity of reverence, according to 
the dignity of the person; there is nothing 
that winneth so much with so little cost, 
Use moderate diet, so as after your meat 
you may find your wit fresher and not 
duller, and your body more lively and not 
more heavy. Seldom drink wine ; and yet 
sometimes do, lest being enforced to drink, 
upon the sudden, you should find yourself 
inflamed. Use exercise of body, but such 
as is without peril of your joints, or bones; 
it will increase your force and enlarge your 
breath. Delight to be cleanly, as well in 
all parts of your body, as your garments; 
it shall make you grateful in each company, 
and otherwise lothsome. Give yourself to 
be merry; for you degenerate from your 
father, if you find not yourself most able in 
wit and body to do any thing, when you be 
most merry. But let your mirth be ever 
void of all seurrility, and biting words to 
any man; for a wound given by a word is 
oftentimes harder to be cured than that 
which is given with the sword. Be you 
rather a hearer and bearer away of other 
men’s talk, than a beginner or procurer of 
speech, otherwise you shall be counted to 
delight to hear yourself speak. If you hear 
a wise sentence, or an apt phrase, commit 
it to your memory, with respect of the cir- 
cumstance when you shall speak it. Let 
never oath be heard to come out of your 
mouth, nor word of ribaudry; detest it in 
others, so shall custom make to yourself a 
law against it in yourself. Be modest in 
each assembly ; and rather be rebuked of 
light fellows for maidenlike shamefacedness 
than of your sad friends for pert boldness. 
Think upon every word that you will speak 
before you utter it, and remember how 
Nature hath rampared up (as it were) the 
tongue, with teeth, lips, yea and hair without 
the lips, and all betokening reins, or bridles, 
for the loose use of that member. Above 
all things, tell no untruth, no, not in trifles, 
the custom of it is naught; and let it not 
satisfy you that, for a time, the hearers take 
it for a truth; for after it will be known 
as it is, to your shame: for there cannot 
be a greater reproach to a gentleman than 
to be accounted a liar. Study, and endea- 
your yourself to be virtuously occupied, so 
shall you make such an habit of well-doing 
in you, that you shall not know how to do 
evil, though you would. Remember, my son, 
the noble blood you are descended of, by 
your mother’s side, and think that only by 
virtuous life and good action you may be 
an ornament to that illustre family; and 
otherwise, through vice and sloth, you shall 
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be counted /abes generis, one of the’ greatest 
curses that can happen to man. Well, my 
little Philip, this is enough for me, and too 
much, I fear, for you. But if I shall find 
that this light meal of disgestion nourish 
anything the weak stomach of your young 
capacity, I will, as I find the same grow 
stronger, feed it with tougher food. 

Your loving Father, so long as you live 
in the fear of God, H. Sypney. 


The careful preservation of this 
golden letter shows that the boy to 
whom it was addressed dutifully 
apprised it; the original was found 
among the Sydney papers at Pens- 
hurst, by Collins, the genealogist, 
whose meritorious! labours have 
rendered great service to our histo- 
rical literature, and the value of 
whose collections relating to this 
particular family is here thankfully 
acknowledged. 

Shrewsbury school, under the 
able management of Ashton, was in 
such repute that the queen herself 
once intended to visit it, and was 
on her way thither, when, hearing 
at Lichfield that the plague had 
broken out in that neighbourhood, 
she changed her route. The boys 
were sometimes exercised in ways 
not more characteristic of that age, 
than they were suited to the cha- 
racter of Philip Sydney. Under 
their master’s direction, ‘ who took 
marvellous pains therein,’ they per- 
formed dramatic pieces in an old 
quarry without the walls, which 
was fitted up somewhat in the 
manner as for the purposes of an 
ancient amphitheatre. Churchyard, 
a contemporary poet, and native of 
Shrewsbury, describes the place as 


New made theatre-wise, 
Both deep and high, in goodly ancient 
guise, 
Where well may sit ten thousand men at 
ease, 
And yet the one the other not displease. 
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A space below to bait both bull and bear ; 

For players too, great room, and place at 
will ; 

And in the same a cock-pit wonderous fair, 

Besides where men may wrestle in their 
fill. 

A ground most apt, and they that sit above, 

At once in view, may see all this for love. 

At Ashton’s play, who had beheld this then, 

Might well have seen there twenty thousand 
men. 


Fair Severn-stream runs round about this 
ground. 


Save that one side is closed with Shrews- 
bury wall. 


The brutal sports which were there 
exhibited, were in those days en- 
couraged by persons of all ranks, 
and would be so again, if public 
opinion did not exercise a whole- 
some check upon the brutality of 
human nature. But it might have 
gladdened any reasonable mind to 
behold this beautiful theatre on a 
fine Whitsun holiday, the seats 
filled with ten thousand spectators, 
tier above tier, and as many more 
collected upon the walls, and the 
Severn banks; parents and sisters, 
and kinsfolk and friends, of those 
hopeful and highborn and ingenuous 
youths, who were then at the 
same time displaying their classical 
proficiency, and fostering that taste 
which produced an age of dramatic 
genius not only unrivalled but un- 
approached in any other country ; 
and tenants of the respective fami- 
lies, and retainers, and servants, 
who at those times belonged, as it 
were, to their master’s house, and 
commonly, unless they were pre- 
ferred from it to some better fortune, 
grew grey, and ended their days 
where they began their service. 

On another occasion, when Sir 
Henry, during his Welsh residence, 
kept St. George’s feast at Shrews- 
bury, the four masters of the free 


_ ' His most popular work, the Peerage, has had the singular good fortune of finding 
in Sir Egerton Brydges an editor who, writing with the love of such pursuits, the feeling 
of a poet, and the mind of a philosopher, has enhanced the value of the original work in 
& way which would have been impossible for any person in whom these rare qualifications 
were not combined. 
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school entertained him on May-day 
with 


A brave and costly banquet, after supper, 
before the school, to the number of forty 
dishes: each school, with its master at its 
head, presenting ten, and a sewer before 
each, pronouncing a couplet in which the 
master was named, and an excuse offered 
that what they presented was according to 
their means and not their wishes. On the 
following day, the scholars, three hundred 
and sixty in number, each division of the 
school under its own master’s guidance, 
marched bravely from the school in battle 
order, with their generals, captains, drums, 
trumpets and ensigns before them, through 
the town towards a large field, called the 
Gay, in the abbey suburbs, and there di- 
viding their bands into four parts, met the 
said Lord President, being upon a lusty 
courser; who turned him about and came to 
them, the general opening to his Lordship 
the purpose of him and the rest; then he 
with the other captains made their orations 
—how valiantly they would fight and de- 
fend the country—at which the said Lord 
had great pleasure and much rejoiced, 
giving great praise to the masters for the 
eloquence thereof, 


When having completed his resi- 
dence, Sir Henry departed by water, 
there were placed in an islet of the 
river, some quarter of a mile from 
the Castle Hill, certain of the 
scholars chosen for their voices, 
apparelled all in green, and with 
green ribbons wreathed about their 
heads, calling to him as he passed, 
and ‘ making, or rather chaunting, 
their lamentable orations, sorrowing 
his departure, the which was done 
so pitifully and of such excellency, 
that truly it made many, both in 
the barge upon the water, as also 
the people upon land, to weep, and 
my Lord himself to change coun- 
tenance.’ After singing separately . 
or in parts, with and without music, 
they ended with this farewell in 
which all joined : 


And will your honour now depart ? 
And must it needs be so? 

Would God we could like fishes swim, 
That we might with thee go. 

Or else would God this little isle 
Were stretched out so large, 

That we on foot might follow thee 
And wait upon thy barge. 
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But seeing that we cannot swim, 
And island’s at an end, 

Safe passage with a short return, 
The mighty God thee send. 


By such exhibitions, what Lil 
calls the wearisome bitterness of 
the scholars’ learning was relieved 
when Sydney was a schoolboy, 
There was a salutary effect in shows 
whereof all ranks partook, and at 
which all ages were kindlily 
brought together. Authority too 
was more loved, more respected, 
and therefore more dutifully obeyed, 
when the presence of those who 
were invested with it was made an 
occasion for general festivity ; and 
in the festivities of that age there 
was a refinement as well as a splen- 
dour, which tended to improve and 
elevate the public mind. 

When Philip was in his fifteenth 
year, his uncle Leicester obtained 
from Archbishop Parker a license 
for him to eat flesh during Lent, 
because of his feeble and precarious 
state of health. Dr. Cooper was 
then his tutor; but he was admitted 
the same year a member of Christ 
Church College, Oxford, and there 
placed under the tuition of Dr. 
Thomas Thornton. Leicester was 
Chancellor of that University; in 
that capacity (however equivocal 
his character as a statesman) he 
exerted his influence in the best 
manner and to the best end, and 
many Oxonians who lived to do 
honour to their country, were be- 
holden to his favourable notice in 
the early part of their career. He 
had obtained from Cecil the promise 
for Thornton of the first canonry 
which should become vacant at 
Christ Church. Sydney had not 
been many months at college before 
@ vacancy occurred, and heari ing it 
confidently reported that the fr “iends 
of Toby Mathew (afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York) were soliciting for 
it in his behalf, he resented this 
with youthful heat as an injustice 
to his tutor, and wrote to Cecil ac- 
cordingly : 
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Right honorable [he began], I am forced 
for better expedition to use an unaccustomd 
manner of writing unto you, the cause pro- 
ceeding from a report of some, whom neither 
ean I judge friendly to myself, nor yet in- 
different towards him from whom they seek 
by malice to prevent and detain his worthy 
preferment, sued for and obtained by his 
honourable benefactors, I mean my singular 
good Lord, my Lord of Leicester, and es- 
pecially yourself. 


Stating the circumstances then, and 
complaining that Mathew’s friends 
had urged their suit in a manner 
‘unworthy their callings, because 
it was urged before the death of the 
incumbent,’ he continues : 


These are therefore most humbly to request 
such your wonted favour, as neither your 
honourable benefit may be revoked, my 
humble and earnest suit prevented, neither 
the person himself so discredited, but yet 
he may with your favour enjoy his advowson 
by your means obtained, and yourself pro- 
mised. Thus humbly commending my duty 
with your good opinion, myself prest at 
your commandments, and humbly end, 
Yours in a humble sort, 
As your own, 
Pup SypNey. 


This application to such a person 
as Cecil from a boy but little ad- 
vanced in his fifteenth year, was 
not so indecorous as it might at 
first appear, for Cecil took a lively 
interest in the young Sydney’s 
progress, who used therefore to 
write to him in Latin, and had 
sometimes occasion to apologise be- 
cause his letters were not so frp- 
quent as they were expected and 
ought to have been. Thornton 
deserved the patronage which he 
obtained. He was a man of great 
learning, and had the rarer and 
higher merit of being characterised 
as ‘the common refuge of poor 
scholars of great hopes and parts.’ 
He was the preceptor, the bene- 
factor, and the friend of Camden; 
but so honourable was it considered 
to have had this pupil under his 
care, that he is called ‘tutor of Sir 
Philip Sydney’ upon his monument 
in Ledbury church. 

There was at that time reason 
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wherefore Cecil should feel more 
than a common concern for Philip 
Sydney, there being a treaty on 
foot for marrying him to Anne, the 
eldest daughter of Cecil by his 
second wife. It had proceeded so 
far that Sir Henry, writing to 
Cecil, calls the lady ‘ our daughter 
Anne.’ But some demur had arisen. 


I am sorry [he says, in the same letter, 
which was written from Ireland], that you 
find coldness anywhere in proceeding, when 
such good liking appeared in the beginning ; 
but for my part, I never was more ready to 
perfect that matter than presently I am; 
assuring you for my part, if I might have 
the greatest prince’s daughter in Christen- 
dom for him, the match spoken of between 
us, on my part should not be broken. 
Articles, I confess, I received, signed as I 
remember by my Lord of Leicester and 
you, and well allowed by me: but where 
they be, God knoweth, for Waterhouse is 
weaned from me, and John Thomas is sick; 
the paper I cannot find; but this for troth, 
sir, I was never more joyous of the match 
than now I am; but how, and which way, 
never confer with me while I am here, 
without special direction, for I neither can 
care, nor consider, while I here dwell, for 
wife, child, or myself. 


The marriage was broken off, 
possibly because of some unwilling- 
ness in the parties themselves, who 
were both too young to have formed 
an affection for each other, but 


more probably owing to some 
change of views in Leicester. This 
was unfortunate for Cecil, and still 
more so for his daughter, who, two 
years afterwards, was unhappily 
married to the Earl of Oxford, 
Edward Vere. She is described as 
‘a most virtuous lady,’ who had 
been well instructed in good litera- 
ture (as was to be expected, her 
mother having been praised by 
Roger Ascham for proficiency in 
Greek), and whose disposition was 
as excellent as her natural abilities 
were good. 

Early marriages were among the 
iniquitous customs of that age; 
they grew out of the iniquitous law 
concerning wards, whereby mar- 
riages were made matters of bargain 
and sale for those who obtained the 
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disposal of the fatherless. Nature 
may be outraged by such premature 
unions, but cannot be perverted 
from its course. In other respects, 
also, youths were brought more 
forward by careful tuition than 
they have been in any subsequent 
times, till the present generation ; 
and they were introduced earlier 
into public life than they are now. 
This would have been an injurious 
custom if Elizabeth and her minis- 
ters had not always had especial 
regard to the qualifications of those 
whom they selected, and if the young 
men so chosen had not been em- 
ployed under the direction of wise 
and experienced statesmen. It may 
be deemed also that there is danger 
of weakening the young intellect 
by forcing its growth, and that in 
most instances under such a pro- 
cess, either the body or the mind 
will give way. But in Elizabeth’s 
days, the ordinary hours and habits 
of life were favourable even to 
the sedentary student’s health, and 
martial exercises formed an indis- 
pensable part of a liberal education, 
so that the bodily powers were 
habitually brought into healthful 
action. In the first year of his 
residence at Oxford, Sydney was 
called upon to hold a public and 
extemporaneous disputation in the 
presence of his uncle Leicester, the 
Earl of Warwick, and divers other 
great personages. Richard Carew, 
of East Antonie in Cornwall, was 
his opponent, a lad who, though 
only of fourteen years’ age, was 
of three years’ standing. He was 
selected, he says, ‘upon a wrong 
conceived opinion touching his suf- 
ficiency ;) but Carew lived to give 
good proof of his sufficiency. He 
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was a person who, being ‘of right 
worshipful parentage, honoured hig 
extraction with his learning, and 
was noted not less for his virtues 
than for his accomplishments and 
his general knowledge.’ The survey 
which he published of his native 
county, as it must ever be of great 
local interest, so will it always pre- 
serve his name! in honourable re. 
membrance among antiquaries, and 
those who estimate as it deserves 
the literature of the Elizabethan age, 

How long Sydney remained at 
Oxford is not known ; but it is said 
that he pursued his studies for 
some time at Cambridge, and most 
probably at Trinity College, in 
company with his kinsman and 
bosom-friend Fulke Grevile. 

Such [says the brief historian of our 
worthies] was his appetite for learning 
that he could never be fed fast enough 
therewith; and so quiet and strong his 
digestion, that he soon turned it into whole- 
some nourishment, and thrived healthfully 
thereon. His home-bred abilities trayel 
perfected with foreign accomplishments, 
and a sweet nature set a gloss upon both, 

Some months before he had com- 
pleted his seventeenth? year, the 
queen granted him a license ‘ to go 
out of England into parts beyond 
the seas, with three servants and 
four horses, and to remain the 
space of two years immediately 
following his departure out of the 
realm, for his attaining the know- 
ledge of foreign languages.’ He 
left England in company with the 
Ambassador Extraordinary, Lord 
Admiral the Earl of Lincoln, and 
was recommended by Leicester to 
the special care of Walsingham, at 
that time the resident ambassador 
at Paris. 


He is young and raw [said his uncle, 


' *I know not,’ says Fuller, ‘whether he or his son first brought up the use of 
gambadoes, much worn in the West, whereby whilst one rides on horseback, his legs are 
in a coach, clean and warm, in those dirty countries.’ : 

* This license, which Collins quotes from the original in his Lives of Penshurst, was 
dated May 25,1572. There is an error, therefore, in the printed Life by Lord Brooke, 
where he is said (p. 6, Lee Priory edition) to have begun his travels at the age of fourteen; 
and this error must originally have been caused by mistaking in the manuscript a 7 for 


a 4, figures which, in a hasty and careless handwriting, may easily be confounded. 
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who, whatever his faults may have been, 
always approved himself a kind and careful 
kinsman], and no doubt shall find those 
countries and the demeanours of the people 
somewhat strange unto him, and in which 
respect your good advice and counsel shall 

eatly behove him for his better directions, 
which Ido heartily pray you to vouchsafe 
him with any other friendly assistance you 
shall think needful for him. His father 
and I do intend his farther travel, if the 
world be quiet, and you shall so think it 
convenient for him. 


He had not been many weeks at 
Paris before he received what at 
the time appeared a remarkable 
roof of the French king’s favour. 
Charles IX. certified by his sign 
manual, and under his seal to the 
Great Chamberlain, that, consider- 
ing how great the house of Sydney 
was in England, and the rank it 
had always held near the persons 
of the kings and queens their so- 
vereigns, and desiring well and 
favourably to treat the young Sir 
Philip Sydney for the good and 
commendable knowledge which he 
had observed in him, he had re- 
ceived him in the estate of gentle- 
man in ordinary of his chamber, to 
serve him thenceforth, and to re- 
ceive the honours, authorities, 
wages, rights, hostellages, profits, 
and customary emolument there- 
unto appertaining, during pleasure. 
Accordingly, on the gth of August, 
Sydney took the customary oath, 
and was admitted to his courtly 
office. He had held it only a fort- 
night when that massacre of the 
Huguenots, which had been com- 
plotted between the Pope and the 
kings of Spain and France, was 
perpetrated ; and if Leicester and 
Cecil had fallen into the snare 
which was laid for them, they, and 
Sydney with them, would have been 
among the victims of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day. But, having failed in 
entrapping the two statesmen, who 
were considered as the ablest sup- 
porters of the Protestant cause in 
England, it was not the interest of 
the French court to provoke a war 
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with that country; and Sydney, 
with other of his countrymen, taking 
refuge in the ambassador’s house, 
were safe there. Walsingham was 
immediately instructed to procure 
a safe conduct for him, that he 
might proceed on his travels, and 
make no longer tarriance at that 
accursed court. That discerning 
statesman, who took great interest 
in the welfare of one who gave in 
his youth such promise of future 
excellence, effected this, and placed 
him under the care of Dr. Watson, 
the Dean, and afterwards Bishop, 
of Winchester, on whose vigilance 
he relied for counteracting the evil 
practices of his servants. They 
proceeded thus: Lorrain to Stras- 
burgh, and from thence by way 
of Heidelburg to Frankfort. There 
Sydney took up his lodging in 
the house of Andrew Wechel the 
printer; and there he formed, or 
confirmed, a friendship with Hubert 
Languet, which ought perhaps to 
be deemed the greatest felicity of 
his life. Most probably they had 
become known to each other at 
Paris. 

Languet was born in 1518, at 
Viteaux in Burgundy. He had been 
elected professor of civil law in the 
University of Padua, when, in the 
year 1547, one of Melancthon’s 
works fell into his hands. He saw 
in it enough to shake his belief in 
the corruptions and monstrosities 
of the Romish Church; but, wish- 
ing for farther light than he found 
there upon the doctrine of the Eu- 
charist, he went to Wurtemburg to 
hear further explanations from Me- 
lancthon himself; and the discussion 
led to a lasting friendship between 
them, and his public renunciation 
of Popery. Languet is next heard 
of as one of the chief councillors to 
Augustus, the Elector of Saxony, 
and acting—though nct openly, 
because of his religion—as an agent 
for his own government there. 
Having been employed on missions 
at most of the European courts, he 
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was at length sent as ambassador 
to Paris for the Elector and other 
Protestant princes, and in their 
names delivered an oration to 
Charles [X., which made him feel, 
when the massacre broke out, that 
he was in no ordinary danger. 
But Languet was a fearless man, 
and during that massacre sought 
through the city for his friend 
Philippes de Mornay, or Du Ples- 
sis (as he is as commonly called), 
that, in his character of ambas- 
sador, he might protect him, if 
that character could afford pro- 
tection. During this search he was 
seized by the infuriated populace, 
and must have been murdered if a 
minister of state had not rescued 
him from their hands. Languet 
was a scholar, a statesman, a philo- 
sopher, and a Christian; unambi- 
tious, unassuming; more solicitous 
for the welfare of his friends than 
for his own; prudent, patient, pious ; 
yarm-hearted always, but always 
possessing a cool, clear judgment ; 
a true lover of his country and 
of his fellow creatures. He was 
reproached for having acquired a 
charitable and tolerant spirit from 
Melancthon; but nature, as well 
as instruction, he said, had made 
him thus equitable; and he nei- 
ther repented of his principles 
nor of his teacher. All his friends 
in France—Mornay alone excepted 
—had been cut off in the massacre; 
and their loss, and the miseries of 
his country, and the infamy and 
crying guilt which had been brought 
upon that country by that massacre 
—the foulest treason, in all its cir- 
cumstances, that ever was planned 
and perpetrated—made him desire 
death rather than life. 

At such a time, and in what he 
called his careful and miserable old 
age, he accounted it a great felicity 
that he had fallen in with Sydney, 
and that Sydney returned the friend- 
ship which he felt towards him: if 
he could have found a poor youth, 
he said, resembling him in disposi- 
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tion and capacity, he would have 
adopted him for a son and made 
him his heir, without regarding 
from what stock he had sprung. 

This ingenious old man’s fulness of 
knowledge [says Lord Brooke], travailing 
as much to be delivered from abundance 
by teaching as Sir Philip's rich nature and 
industry thirsted to be taught and manured, 
this harmony of an humble hearer to an 
excellent teacher so equally fitted them 
both, as out of a natural descent both in 
love and plenty, the elder grew taken with 
a net of his own thread, and the younger 
taught to lift up himself by a thread of the 
same spinning; so as this reverend Lan- 
guet, sequestered from his several fune- 
tions under a mighty king, and Saxony the 
greatest prince of Germany, became a 
nurse of knowledge to this hopeful young 
gentleman, and without any other lure or 
motive than this sympathy of affection, 
accompanied him in the whole course of 
his three years’ travel. 

This, however, is erroneously 
stated. Languet was much and 
frequently with his young friend, 
but not his constant comrade, nor 
did Sydney always make him ac- 
quainted with his intended move- 
ments, for in the first of those letters 
which have been preserved Languet 
regrets that he should be without 
a@ companion, who could introduce 
him to men of learning, instruct 
him in the customs of the countries 
which he might visit, and act as his 
interpreter; such a person, he says, 
he could perhaps have provided for 
him if Sydney had let him know 
his intentions. Languet was a man 
to whom his own age rendered jus- 
tice —the fiercer Papists by their 
deadly hatred, the equitable Ro- 
manists by their respect, the Pro- 
testants by the love and reverence 
with which they regarded his vir- 
tues and his wisdom. His friends, 
therefore — and the learned, who 
though they knew him not person- 
ally, were nevertheless his friends 
—were not willing that anything 
which could be’ preserved of such a 
man should be lost; and thus his 
letters to Sydney have been handed 
down. No father could address 
himself with more affection or more 
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prudence to a beloved and hopeful 
son, His health, his studies, his 
course of life, his companions, his 
present pursuits, his future voca- 
tion, were all objects of solicitude 
to this experienced and anxious 
friend. Repeating to him the com- 
mendations of some noble persons 
with whom he had become ac- 
quainted in Germany, Languet says, 
‘See that you come up to the opi- 
nion which good men have enter- 
tained concerning you, and take 
heed lest the sweetness of applause 
should so far enchant you as to 
make you persuade yourself that 
you have reached the goal of virtue 
or that you have laboured enough 
in that pursuit, whereas it is ne- 
cessary that you must exercise 
yourself as long as you live, for it 
has no other goal than the end 
of an honourable and well spent 
life.’ 

Sydney spoke French so well 
that his friend, who carefully ob- 
served him, could scarcely ever 
detect the slightest mispronuncia- 
tion, Languet entreated him to 
bestow some pains in learning to 
alter his pronunciation of Latin, 
which among the English, it seems, 
was then as it is now inconve- 
niently different from that of other 
nations. To effect this he advised 
him to converse in that language 
with some learned man half an hour 
every day, and begin by attending 
to the proper sound of the first 
vowel, thus mastering one letter at 
a time ; in a very few days the con- 
sciousness of his own progress, he 
said, would make him proceed with 
alacrity. It would well be worth 
his while, he thought, to acquire as 
much German as, without making 
a serious study of the language, 
would enable him to understand 
what he might hear and read, for 
he would have much intercourse 
with the Germans, a people whose 
influence and power in the Christian 
world were then very great, and 
undoubtedly would be rendered 
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greater by the mispolicy of the 
French and of other neighbouring 
nations. With regard to Greek he 
did not venture to advise him, for 
though it was the most delightful of 
studies, Sydney, it was to be appre- 
hended, would never have time for 
pursuing it, and what time he might 
devote to it must be subtractéd 
from the hours assigned to Latin, 
which, though the less elegant 
tongue, was to him far the more 
necessary. Next to the study of the 
scriptures, which was of all things 
most necessary, nothing could be 
more useful to him than that branch 
of moral philosophy which discri- 
minated between what was just and 
unjust. He needed no exhortation 
to read history, being inclined to 
that course of reading, and having 
already made great progress in it. 
Languet commended him also for 
having obtained some knowledge of 
astronomy, but advised him not to 
proceed farther in a science which 
was very difficult, and could be of 
little utility to him. Geometry was 
a noble science, he said, and most 
worthy of a liberal mind; it might 
also be of great advantage to one in 
his high station for fortifying or 
attacking towns, pitching camps, 
and also for architecture of all 
kinds; but to acquire so much 
knowledge of it as might render it 
thus useful would require much 
time; and there was no fitness in 
acquiring a smattering of many 
things merely for ostentation. Nor 
was the study itself healthful for 
him, who was by nature little given 
to cheerfulness. He had to con- 
sider his health, and be careful lest 
it should be weakened by over ap- 
plication to books; and as it would 
be unwise to attempt too much, so 
would it be to attempt too many 
things, for, called as he was to 
public duties and a life of action, 
he would have little leisure after his 
return to England for following 
those pursuits in which nature had 
qualified him to excel; they must 
XX 
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be intermitted then, if not wholly 
laid aside. 

But Languet was not serviceable 
to his young friend merely as a 
prudential adviser; Sydney was 
sensible that he had acquired from 
him a higher tone of morals than 
was to be learnt in courts, or in the 
feelings of chivalrous honour even 
when at its highest standard. We 
have his grateful acknowledgment 
of this in verse: the lines are in his 
Arcadia : 


The song I sang old Languet had me taught, 
Languet, the shepherd best swift Ister 
knew, 
For clerkly rede, and hating what is naught, 
For faithful heart, clean hands, and 
mouth as true ; 
With his sweet skill my skilless youth 
he drew 
To have a feeling taste of him that sits 
Beyond the heavens, far more beyond our 
wits. 


He said he music best thilk powers pleased 
Was jump! concord between our wit and 

will ; 

Where highest notes to godliness are raised, 
And lowest sink not down to jot of ill. 
With old true tales he wont mine ears to 

fill, 

How shepherds did of yore, how now they 

thrive, 

Spoiling their flock, or while twixt them 

they strive. 

He liked me, but pitied lustful youth ; 

His good strong staff my slippery years 
upbore ; 

He still hoped well because I loved truth. 
Till forced to part, with heart and eyes 

even sore, 
To worthy Corydon he gave me ore. 


Languet was with him at Vienna. 
He made a journey into Hungary, 
and witnessed there with pleasure 
the customs of the Hungarians ‘at 
all feasts and other such like meet- 
ings to have songs of their ances- 
tors’ valour, which that right sol- 
dier-like nation,’ says he, ‘ think are 
of the chiefest kindlers of brave 
courage.’ At Vienna, whither he 
returned from this excursion, he 
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improved himself in those manly 
exercises which were then esteemed 
necessary accomplishments for a 
man of rank, and were nowhere in 
more estimation than at the court 
of Elizabeth. Though of a spare 
or even lean habit, he was distin. 
guished for activity and strength, 
and excelled in the violent exercise 
of running and tennis, as well as in 
tilting, throwing the spear, and the 
use of the sword. His beautiful 
treatise in defence of poetry begins 
with a characteristic of the riding. 

naster from whom he took lessons 
at this time : 


When the right virtuous E(dward) W(ot- 
ton) and I [he says], were at the Emperor's 
court together, we gave ourselves to learn 
horsemanship of John Pietro Pugliano, one 
that with great commendation had the place 
of an esquire in his stable ; and he, accord- 
ing to the fertileness of the Italian wit, did 
not only afford us the demonstration of his 
practice, but sought to enrich our minds 
with the contemplation therein, which he 
thought most precious. But with none, I 
remember, mine ears were at any time 
more loaden, than when (either angered 
with slow payment, or moved with our 
learner-like admiration) he exercised his 
speech in the praise of his faculty. He 
said, soldiers were the noblest estate of 
mankind, and horsemen the noblest of 
soldiers. He said they were the masters 
of war, and ornaments of peace; speedy 
goers, and strong abiders; triumphers both 
in camps and courts; nay, to so unbelieved 
a point he proceeded, as that no earthly 
thing bred such wonder to a prince as to 
be a good horseman; skill of government 
was buta pedanteria in comparison. Then 
would he add certain praises, by telling 
what a peerless beast the horse was, the 
only serviceable courtier without flattery, 
the beast of most beauty, faithfulness, 
courage, and such more, that if I had not 
been a piece of a logician before I came to 
him, I think he would have persuaded me 
to have wished myself a horse. But thus 
much, at least, with his no few words he 
drave into me, that self-love is better than 
any gilding, to make that seem gorgeous 
wherein ourselves be parties. 


Either Sydney’s plans were not 
fixed when he left Vienna, or he 


1 Exact, or nicely fitting. The word is more frequently used adverbially by writers of 


a generation later than Sydney’s. 
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feared that Languet would dis- 
approve and endeavour to dis- 
suade him from them. At his 
departure he said he should not 
be absent beyond the third day; 
but he proceeded to Venice and 
there resided for some time. The 
fears which Languet had felt for 
him while he was on his journey, 
were not much relieved by hearing 
that he was in Italy, in no part of 
which’could he, he thought, be safe, 
if any great political movement 
should arise in England, rumours 
of which were continually prepar- 
ing, because there were always con- 
spiracies at work. He urged him 
to return to Germany, or at least 
to join the Count of Hanau and 
some other of his German friends 
at Padua, on whose prudence and 
goodwill he could rely; and he 
offered him money, knowing that 
a traveller’s remittances were far 
from certain, and saying that the 
kindness would be on his part in 
accepting it, as he would thereby 
prove that he understood the sin- 
cerity of his friend’s attachment. 
Sydney occasionally availed him- 
self of this accommodation, and 
Languet requested him never to 
be anxious about repaying it. His 
English companions were Edward, 
afterward Lord Wotton, an elder 
brother of Sir Henry, and Daniel 
Rogers, who, like Languet, had 
been Melancthon’s pupil, and was 
the friend and correspondent of 
Buchanan. Having remained some 
months at Padua he returned to 
Venice; in either of those cities 
Languet thought him less in danger 
of contamination than in other parts 
of Italy, for the inhabitants, he 
said, retained something of the 
simplicity of the nations from 
whom they were derived, whether 
Phrygians, Paphlagonians, or Gauls; 
the Genoese and Tuscans he deemed 
the worst of the Italians, and the 
Florentines among the Tuscans 
pre-eminently bad, as having been 
the authors of all those evil arts 
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whereby, during that and the pre- 
ceding age, the Christian princes 
had converted mild and well con- 
stituted monarchies into despotism. 

But nowhere in Italy did Languet 
think him safe ; there was personal 
danger for him in many parts, moral 
danger everywhere. He warned 
him against venturing to Milan, 
lest he should find himself lodged 
in the citadel there; for the 
Spaniards, irritated at late losses 
in the Netherlands, were exclaim- 
ing against the English, the Ger- 
mans, and the French, as_ the 
authors of those misfortunes, and 
declaring that they were all heretics, 
and all deserving to be burnt alive. 
He feared that Sydney might have 
books with him which might bring 
him into peril. But above all he 
dreaded the pestilent influence of 
Italian manners, lest creeping into 
his mind by little and little, it 
might sully its native candour and 
purity, even if it did not fix dark 
spots there. No garment could 
remain white amid smoke and dust, 
nor could men journey on under a 
powerful sun without bearing the 
marks of it on their complexion. 
Especially he entreated him not to 
go to Rome, for Sydney, though his 
first intention had been not to cross 
the Apennines, meditated such a 
journey at this time. 


Although nothing [said he] can’be dearer 
to me than you are, and there is no one 
living for whom I could fear so greatly, 
yet my love for you is of that kind that, if 
I saw you from any effeminacy of mind 
omitting any thing which might strengthen 
you in virtue, no person would reprimand 
you more severely. A journey to Constan- 
tinople, as to the dangers of the way, and 
the fatigues to be undergone, and the diffi- 
culties, is far more arduous than a journey 
to Rome; but if your intention were to 
undertake, I should not so strenuously en- 
deavour to dissuade you, for thus your 
piety, your conscience, and your reputa- 
tion, than which nothing should be dearer 
to us, would not be in danger, but which 
nevertheless may most easily be injured, 
and can hardly be healed. For were you 
to fall into the hands of those robbers, you 
must either renounce the religion which 
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you profess, or be in danger of your life. 
Entirely to escape them is impossible for 
you; for though you might have no cause to 
fear treachery from those who perhaps only 
pretend to be your friends, yet the dignity 
of your appearance would make very many 
be inquisitive concerning you. Should you 
have the slightest attack of fever, imme- 
diately your landlord, or the physician who 
might be called in, would give information 
of it to the parish priest, for so they are 
enjoined to do. And what mighty advan- 
tage would accrue to you if you could for a 
few days, and in fear, explore the ruins of 
Rome, merely that you might boast of 
having seen them? God has granted to 
you a power of genius, such as I know not 
whether the like hath been granted to any- 
one whom I have ever fallen with, not that 
you should misapply it in examining vain 
objects to your own danger, but that it 
should be employed for the benefit of your 
country, and of all good men. You are his 
steward only, and you offend Him who con- 
ferred so much upon you if you abuse what 
has been committed to your charge. 


Languet then bade him remember 
what had lately befallen a person 
of great prudence and experience 
in weighty affairs because he had 
relied upon finding at the court of 
Rome that civil humanity which 
used to be found even among the 
most barbarous nations. 


Some of our friends [said Languet, in a 
subsequent letter] have signified to me what 
they have heard from you and your people, 
that you have no other motive for returning 
into Germany, than to convince me by so 
doing of your love towards me. My dearest 
Sydney, I cannot deny it, nothing is dearer 
tome than you are ; nothing more agreeable 
could befall me than to see you again; but, 
believe me, if I thought that your return to 
Germany would in any respect be disadvan- 
tageous to you, I of all persons would most 
earnestly dissuade you from it ; and by our 
friendship I adjure you, that on considering 
this matter you will allow nothing to my 
wishes, but to determine concerning your 
own affairs, as you shall think most reason- 
able. The pleasure which I may derive 

rom seeing you will not be lasting; I fear 
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too, that the grief which will follow upon 
your departure may remain too deeply 
fixed on me, and that thought already 
troubles and distresses me. 


Proceeding then to state the moral 
reasons for which he wished him 
not to make a longer tarriance in 
Italy, he says : 


I do not. so much admire the wisdom of 
the Italians as to hold all their sayings for 
oracles ; nor do I approve the reasoning of 
those persons who believe that they form 
to themselves an excellent rule of life, if 
they approach as nearas possible to Italian 
manners. Whatever nations indeed have, 
within my memory, followed their counsels 
in administering public affairs, have thereby 
involved their countries in the greatest cala- 
mities. I say nothing of their wickedness, 
Are not those persons most commended in 
Italy who know how to dissemble, how to 
flatter, and how to insinuate themselves by 
any means into the favour of men in power, 
and so to accommodate themselves to the 
inclination of such men; to consider sacred 
whatever the haughty resentment of him in 
whose service they have engaged may pre- 
scribe to them, and to contend for it as they 
would for their hearths and altars? Yea, 
so broken are their minds by long servitude 
that they willingly endure indignities and 
contumely, if only they are not deprived of 
their money and their infamous pleasures: 
and think themselves fortunate if he upon 
whose nod they depend condescends some- 
times to bestow a look upon them without 
opening his lips. Nothing in my judg- 
ment can be more pernicious to ingenuous 
minds than those arts which debilitate their 
manly virtue, and prepare them for slavery; 
and that slavery is the reward of such arts, 
the Italians themselves know by their own 
woful experience. Is it not more accor- 
dant with your disposition and your birth, 
to cultivate piety, to keep your faith, to 
have your lips and your heart in unison, 
to defend good men against iniquitous foree, 
and to esteem the safety of your country 
above life itself? Because this is more 
easily learned in Germany than in Italy, 
I have endeavoured to recall you hither, 
not that you may learn, but that you may 
cultivate and improve qualities which are 
implanted in you by nature. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY AND EMIGRATION. 
By T. E. Curre Leste. 


HANKS to four or five great 
writers in a century, a few 
statesmen, and the particular in- 
terests and accidents which led to 
a comparatively early adoption of 
free trade, England is looked up 
to on the Continent as par excel- 
lence the country of political econo- 
my. In few other countries never- 
theless is this branch of political 
philosophy less carefully or com- 
monly studied, however commonly 
its terms are in use ; and it becomes 
daily more evident that the air 
ought to be cleared of clouds of 
confusion enveloping those very 
terms. For instead of facilitating 


thought, as the terms of a science 
should do, they have come to su- 
persede it; they are taken to settle 
several problems about which eco- 
nomic inquiry is almost in its in- 
fancy ; and, what is yet more mis- 


leading, they have caused different 
and even opposite things to be con- 
founded under one name—as has 
been the case not only with several 
economic terms commonly made 
use of in discussing emigration, but 
with emigration itself. 

In no other branch of philosophy 
indeed, unless metaphysics itself, 
does the ancient mist of realism 
continue so to ‘darken counsel 
by words without knowledge.’ A 
resemblance has been seen by a 
philosopher in a number of diffe- 
rent things viewed in one particular 
light, and a common name has been 
given to them with reference only 
to that point of resemblance; often 
indeed the general term introduced 
in this way was not originally 
meant to denote a complete induc- 
tion, but simply to put a conspi- 
cuous part for the whole, leaving 
something to human intelligence ; 
presently, however, the entire class 
comes to assume a perfect identity 
in the minds of some of the philo- 


sopher’s most intelligent followers. 
In like manner, a phrase used at 
first to signify merely a tendency of 
things under particular conditions 
comes to stand for a universal law 
or principle of nature, and a gene- 
ralisation, which originally threw a 
new light upon phenomena, finally 
involves them in almost impene- 
trable obscurity. Emigration, for 
example, though really a name for 
several different kinds of emigra- 
tion, and, in particular, for two op- 
posite kinds on which we shall have 
particularly to dwell, has been 
spoken of as a thing, the beneficial 
effects of which, in every case, have 
an d@ priori certainty that leaves 
no room for discussion. It is all 
supply and demand, one person will 
tell you; labour, whether it be Eng- 
lish labour or Irish labour, is a com- 
modity which finds its way to the 
best market. Another, arriving by 
a somewhat less mechanical process 
at the same positive conclusion, tells 
you that it must be beneficial, since 
it takes place through the operation 
of the private interest of all the par- 
ties concerned—the term ‘ private 
interest,’ it will be observed, being in 
all such reasoning confounded with 
another deceitful abstraction, ‘ the 
desire of wealth.’ A third argues 
that it must of necessity raise the 
rate of wages by distributing the 
‘aggregate wages fund’ among a 
smaller number of labourers. 

That the rate of wages is not 
determined by any single law or 
set of conditions, we hope to de- 
monstrate in a subsequent article. 
At present it is enough to remark, 
in the first place, that there are no 
funds necessarily destined to em- 
ployment as wages; and coinci- 
dently with a vast emigration there 
may be, as its very result or as the 
result of a common cause, a sub- 
stitution of pasture for tillage, and 
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a withdrawal of capital from farm- 
ing, with a diminished demand for 
labour in consequence. Moreover, 
the aggregate amount of the funds 
expendible as wages does not, given 
the number of labourers, determine 
the rate of wages at all. Ifasingle 
employer, or a few who could com- 
bine, had the entire amount, all the 
labour in the country which could 
not emigrate, might be hired for its 
bare subsistence, whatever the rate 
in the power of the employer to 
give. Again, if the whole amount 
were, as it really is, very unequally 
shared among employers, the price 
of labour might be immeasureably 
lower than if it were equally shared ; 
just as at an auction, the prices paid 
for things will probably be im- 
mensely higher if the purchasers 
have equal means, than if most of 
the money is in the hands of a 
few. If two bidders, for example, 
have each sol., one of them may 
have to spend his whole fifty to get 
half what he wants; but if one of 
them has but 5/. and the other has 
95/., the latter may get all he wants 
for 51. 5s. 

There may be a convenience in 
having a collective term for all 
the sources of wages, all the funds, 
whether capital income or the re- 
venue of the State, expendible upon 
labour ; but the misfortune is that 
the collective term employed for 
this purpose has created an imagi- 
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payment of labour; and the payment 
is inferred to be higher or lower in 
proportion to the number of la- 
bourers. In like manner the phrase 
‘private interest,’ though really a 
collective term for a number of 
individual interests, by no means all 
for the public interest, has assumed, 
in the minds of a number of econo- 
mists, the form of a single beneficent 
principle, animating and regulating 
the whole economic world. ‘The 
desire for wealth,’ in the same way 
(which is by no means, as already 
observed, the same thing with pri- 
vate interest, for wealth is not the 
predominant interest of the most 
powerful classes'), is really a name 
for a multiplicity of wants, passions, 
and ideas, widely differing from 
each other, both in their nature and 
in their effects on production—as 
the accumulation of land differs 
from the hunger for bread—yet it 
stands for one identical and indus- 
trious principle with many con- 
siderable speakers and _ writers. 
And in virtue of these terms, and 
a few others of like generality, a 
school of economists of no small 
pretensions, strongly represented 
in Parliament, supposes itself to be 
furnished with a complete appa- 
ratus of formulas, within which 
all economic knowledge is com- 
prised ;—which clearly and satisfac- 
torily expounds all the phenomena 
of wealth, and renders all further 





nary collective fund destined to the investigation of the causes and 








1 «There is a firm oasis in the desert upon which we may safely rest, and that is 
afforded us by the principles of political economy. I entertain a prejudice adopted by 
Adam Smith, that a man is at liberty to do what he likes with his own, and that, having 
land, it is not unreasonable that he should be free to let his land to a person upon the 
terms upon which they shall mutually agree. That I believe to be good political 
economy.’ [Speech of Mr. Lowe in the House of Commons, March 14.] 

Now what has Adam Smith really said? ‘It seldom happens that a great proprietor 
is a great improver. But if great improvements are seldom to be expected from great 
proprietors, they are least of all to be expected when they employ slaves for their work- 
men. The experience of all ages demonstrates that the work done by slaves is in the end 
the dearest of any.’ ‘ The pride of man,’ nevertheless, he continues, ‘ makes him love to 
domineer. Wherever the law allows it therefore, he will generally prefer the service of 
slaves to that of freemen. —Wealth of Nations, book 3, chap. ii. And in the only sen- 
tence in which Adam Smith speaks of allowing the landlord to pursue his own interest 
in his own way, he insists upon the State giving to the tenants ‘ the most perfect security 
that they shall enjoy the full recompense of their own industry.’ Adam Smith, more-, 
over, has pronounced, without reserve, against the system of proprietorship and manage 
ment of land created by primogeniture and entails. 
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effects of the existing economy of 
society needless, and even mis- 
chievous as tending to introduce 
doubt and heresy into a scientific 
world of certainty and truth, and 
discontent and disturbance into a 
social world of order and prosperity. 
Political writers and speakers of 
this school have long enjoyed the 
double satisfaction of beholding in 
themselves the masters of a diffi- 
cult study, and of pleasing the 
powers that be, by lending the 
sanction of ‘science’ to all estab- 
lished institutions and customs, un- 
less, indeed, customs of the poor. 
Instead of a science of wealth, the 

give us a science for wealth. And 
so blind has been the faith reposed, 
even by acute and logical minds, in 
the infallibility of the formulas, 
that Archbishop Whately could 
point to the play of demand and 
supply, as the most striking proof 
natural theology can adduce of 
omniscient and benevolent design, 
instancing, in particular, in his ar- 
gument the beneficent results of 
private interest in the dealings of 
the London retailers of food. For 
ourselves, we are convinced both 
that no branch of philosophy has 
suffered more than political eco- 
nomy from the intellectual weak- 
ness which M. de Tocqueville con- 
trasts with omniscience in the fol- 
lowing passage, and that evidence 
of that weakness is what is most 
striking in such arguments as the 
Archbishop’s; a weakness which 
leads men to imagine an unreal 
uniformity and order in the world, 
corresponding with their own clas- 
sifications, and which arises mainly 
from the inaccuracy and inadequacy 
of the general terms in which they 
place such unlimited confidence :— 


Dieu ne songe point au genre humain en 
general. Il voit d’un seul coup d’eil et 
séparément tous les étres dont ’humanité se 
compose, et il apercgoit chacun d’eux avec 
les ressemblances qui le rapprochent de 
tous et les différences qui I’en isolent. Dieu 


1 De la Démocratie en Amérique. 
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n’a done pas besoin d’idées générales; c’est 
a dire qu'il ne sent jamais la nécessité de 
renfermer un trés-grand nombre d’objets 
analogues sous une méme forme afin d’y 
penser plus commodément. I] n’en est 
point ainsi de 'homme. Si l’esprit humain 
entreprenait d’examiner et de juger indivi- 
duellement tous les cas particuliers qui le 
frappent, il se perdrait bientét au milieu de 
Yimmensité des détails et ne verrait plus 
rien ; dans cette extrémité, il a recours.a un 
procédé imparfait mais nécessaire, qui aide 
sa faiblesse et qui la prouve. Apres avoir 
considéré superficiellement un certain nom- 
bre d’objets, et remarqué qu'ils se ressem- 
blent, il leur donne 4 tous un méme nom, 
et poursuit sa route. Les idées générales 
n’attestent point la force de T’intelligence 
humaine, mais plutét son insuffisanee, car il 
n’y a point d’étres exactement semblables 
dans la nature; point de faits identiques ; 
point de régles applicables indistinctement 
et de la méme maniére 4 plusieurs objets 4 
la fois. Les idées générales ont cela d’ad- 
mirable qu’elles permettent 4 l’esprit hu- 
main de porter des jugements rapides sur 
un grand nombre d’objets 4 la fois; mais 
dune autre part, elles ne lui fournissent 
jamais que des notions incompletes, et elles 
lui font toujours perdre en exactitude ce 
qu’elles lui donnent en étendue.! 


Emigration is, for example, one 
word, and it has become accord- 
ingly to many economists one thing. 
Yet the history of mankind might 
be called the history of emigration, 
and does any one see in that great 
historical movement a single phe- 
nomenon? Emigrants founded, and 
emigrants overthrew, the empire of 
Rome; emigrants raised all the 
modern states of Europe, and 
planted the new worlds; and, as 
Tocqueville’s observation suggests, 
omniscience would see in those 
movements the individual actions of 
every member of the Aryan family, 
not to speak of other races. Or, 
confining the view to a much smaller 
field, looking, that is to say, only 
to the emigration of fifteen recent 
years from the United Kingdom, 
as given in the last statistical ab- 
stract, omniscience would see in it 
the separate departures of more than 
three million persons to various 
places, for variousindividual reasons, 
and with various individual results. 
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Numler of Emigrants from the United Kingdom to various Destinations, 


To the | 
North | 
American 
Colonies 


To the 


United States 
| 


244,261 
230,885 
193,065 
103.414 
111,837 
126,905 
59,716 
79,393 
$7.5c0 
49,764 
53,706 
146,813 
147,042 
147,258 
161,0c0 


32,873 
34,522 
43,761 
17,966 
16,378 
21,001 

9,704 

6,689 

9.786 
12,707 
15,522 
18,083 
12,721 
17,211 


13,255 





The science of the human econo- 
mist must fall infinitely short of 
affording him such complete know- 
ledge, as he contemplates such a 
table ; but it ought at least to help 
him to see in its figures something 
more than the ‘total’ column, or 
one general movement of the Bri- 
ish population : it ought to suggest 
some economic difference in the 
different streams of emigration ‘ to 
the North American Colonies, to 
the United States, to the Australian 
Colonies and New Zealand, and to 
other places.’ We need not here, 
however, dwell upon more than one 
main distinction, that is to say, 
between the nature and effects of 
the movements to Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada on the one 
hand, and of that to the United 
States upon the other. It is not 
difficult on a moment’s reflection to 
perceive that emigration is here a 
name for at least two great move- 
ments as widely different in the 
main, both in respect of their causes 
and their results, as colonization 
is from depopulation, as improve- 
ment is from waste, and as enter- 
prise and hope are from ruin and 
despair. It is a name, on the one 
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hand, for the intelligence, energy, 
and facility with which the labour 
and capital of old countries now 
flow to distant regions; fora healthy 
tendency of the age to develop the 
resources of the whole world, espe- 
cially in places hitherto neglected 
and backward; and, on the other 
hand, for insuperable obstacles to 
the prosperity and improvement of 
old countries themselves, and of a 
consequent flight of industrious en- 
terprise and productive power from 
places whose natural resources are 
made, in a great measure, inacces- 
sible to industry and development. 
Even in the emigration from Ire- 
land, there has been this double 
movement: there has been a healthy 
emigration (though comparatively 
on a very small scale) springing 
from increased intelligence and 
knowledge, from the accumulation 
of small capitals, and from new out- 
lets for energy, strength, and skill, 
as well as an emigration springing 
from misery, discontent, and the 
absence of all other prospect of a 
career; and there has been a reflux 
of emigrants whose fortunes have 
been made, and of their industrial 
spirit, as well as of Fenians and 
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Fenianism. ‘ At this moment,’ says 
Lord Dufferin, speaking of Ulster, 
‘some of the most prosperous far- 
mers on my estate are men who 
went in their youth to Australia 
and America, and have returned in 
the prime of life with an ample 
supply of capital.’ Kven in the 
south of the island some similar 
cases are known to the writer. But 
there would have been much more 
of this healthy and natural emigra- 
tion—-Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada would have received and 
made the fortunes of many more 
Irishmen, and sent more back with 
full hands to their native land—had 
there not been also a different emi- 
gration, on an immensely greater 
scale, with an opposite reflux. Lord 
Mayo said truly enough of the dif- 
ferent feelings toward Great Britain 
of Irish emigrants in America and 
Australia: ‘In Australia, though 
their numbers are not reckoned by 
millions, the Irishmen who have 
settled there do not exhibit towards 
Great Britain any of those hostile 
feelings which unhappily are found 
in America;’ but it seems not to 
have occurred to the noble earl that 
they brought out different feelings, 
that they emigrated for the most 
part for different reasons, and that 
to suffer the emigration to the 
United States to take such a diree- 
tion, is a proof of the same want of 
statesmanship which has failed to 
remove, or even, as it should seem, 
to discover its causes. For if it 
were true, as we hope to show it 
was not, that most of those who 
went to America could not have 
been supported in comfort at home, 
it would nevertheless be true that 
half of the four hundred millions 
expended in the last fourteen years 
on a wooden fleet, on useless forti- 
fications, on an ‘ army of deserters’ 
(as a large portion of the British 
army has with harsh truth been 
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called),! on military and naval mis- 
management of every kind, might 
have planted New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada with millions of 
grateful subjects, instead of the 
United States with millions of ene- 
mies to Great Britain. 

There have been however, as 
already said, two opposite streams 
of emigration even from Ireland, and 
how are we to measure their relatiy e 
breadth ? Something of a measure 
is afforded, as alre: dy observed, by 
the direction of the streams, but it 
is possible also, as we hope to show, 
to discover another. We must 
first, however, allude to an alleged 
criterion in the rate of wages, the 
rise in which, according to some 
confident writers, proves that the 
whole emigration from Ireland 
has been beneficial (an unmixed 
blessing, says one of them, with 
pious unction), and gives the exact 
measure of the benefit. Even 
Lord Dnfferin, too statesmanlike 
and intelligent for so narrow a view, 
apparently regarding Irish emigra- 
tion in the main rather as a neces- 
sary evil than as a good, sees in it 
a curative process, and refers to the 
rise in wages as evidence. We 
undertake to show that, on the con- 
trary, the bulk of the emigration 
from Ireland has been the result of 
a perpetuation of the evils of Ire- 
land instead of a cure for them; 
that it is a waste of industrial 
power arising from obstacles to in- 
dustrial enterprises of every kind in 
Ireland itself; and with regard to 
wages, that the rise is not only due 
principally to other causes than 
emigration, but would have been 
conside ably greater if there had 
been no such emigration,—that is 
to say, if the enormous emigration 
ascribable to the cause just adverted 
to had not taken place; if the 
natural resources of Ireland had 
been all freely accessible; if the most 


' Of the recruits obtained in the seven years 1859-65, upwards of 47,000 deserted.— 


See Report of the ¢ 
Appendix 12, 8. 


Commissioners to Inquire into the Recruiting for the Army, 1867. 
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vigorous part of the population and 
much capital had not been removed 
by it from a great part of the island ; 
if a decline in the fertility of the 
soil, with a retrograde movement of 
husbandry had not been its accom- 
paniment; and if Fenianism and 
popular discontent and disquiet 
were not among its results. 

The writers who attribute the 
rise in wages to emigration are 
oblivious alike of the accompanying 
rise in the price of commodities 
and of the principal monetary phe- 
nomena of the twenty years of new 
gold mines, steam, and free trade— 
of an equalisation of prices, and a 
consequent rise in the price of both 
labour and commodities in all parts 
of the world, where means of com- 
munication with the best markets 
have been greatly improved. Dr. 
Johnson in the last century, talk- 
ing of turnpike roads in England, 
said: ‘Every place communicating 
with every other. Before there 
were cheap places and dear places ; 
now all refuges for poverty are de- 
stroyed.’ Add steam navigation and 
railways to roads; add the trea- 
sures of California, Australia, New 
Zealand, and British Columbia to the 
money circulated by them in ‘cheap 
places,’ and it is not difficult to dis- 
cover why they have become ‘dear 
places ;’ or why the prices of both 
labour and commodities have risen 
in Ireland as they have risen in 
India, in Egypt, and in every pro- 
vincial town in France, in the same 
period, though emigration cannot 
be assigned as the cause. It ought 
to be sufficiently clear to every pro- 
fessed economist that, although 
emigration may force employers 
either to pay more for labour or to 
forego it, it cannot enable them to 
pay more for it as higher prices of 
produce will do; and that it may, 
on the contrary, compel or deter- 
mine them to diminish their outlay 
upon it, may force or induce them 
to relinquish enterprises already on 
foot, to forsake tillage for pasture, 
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to emigrate themselves, and in 
various other ways to withdraw 
funds from the labour market. It 
may actually disable them from 
paying the same rate of wages as 
formerly, by withdrawing the 
strongest and most skilful “henis 
from their employment; and again, 
in place of being the cause of a rise 
in the rate of wages, it may be the 
consequence of a fall. These are 
not merely possible cases (though 
even as such they are enough to 
dispose of the argument that emi. 
gration must have raised y rages by 
diminishing the number of labourers 
competing for employment); they 
are, as we shall presently see, cases 
of actual occurrence in Ireland, 
But let us glance first at the true 
causes of the rise in the price of 
labour in Ireland and the corre- 
sponding rise in the price of com- 
modities which has in a_ great 
measure neutralised its purchasing 
power to the labourer. 

In the town of Wexford, between 
thirty and forty years ago, the price 
of meat was 24d. a pound; it rose 
with steam communication to 44. ; 
and with improvements in steam it 
had risen, ten years ago, to between 
7d. and 8d. In Athlone down to 
1852, meat continued to sell at 
from 3d. to 4d. a pound, and then 
rose at once with railway com- 
munication to between 7d. and 8d. 
What then has raised prices gene- 
rally throughout Ireland? The 
answer is evident. ——. rail- 
ways, steamers, proximity to the 
English markets, increased demand 
in those markets, the influx of 
gold, the equalisation of prices, 
and the immigration of money, not 
the emigration of labour. What 
conclusively proves that emigration 
is not the chief cause of the rise 
is, that for nine years the money 
rate of wages has remained sta- 
tionary throughout the greater part 
of the island in spite of enormous 
emigrations in the interval. The 
writer has for many years been 
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collecting statistics of prices in con- 
nection with a different question, 
and can affirm that wages have re- 
mained at 1s, a day, throughout the 

eater part of Ireland, since 1859. 
Earl Russell has recently cited ‘ on 


; 1831 
County Kildare ao 1 


Tipperary ... 58. eve 
Wexford 


Professor Cairnes again, in a 
leading article in the Economist of 
October 7, 1865, speaking of the rise 
of both provisions and wages, pro- 
nounced : 

We fail to perceive any solid improve- 
ment in the present daily labourers of 
Ireland, as compared with their predeces- 
sors twenty years ago. Wages, no doubt, 
have risen in money, probably on an ayve- 
rage of the whole of Ireland, from 30 to 40 
per cent. But potatoes have also risen, 
and in far more than this proportion. In- 
dian corn is a new resource, but it is by no 
means as cheap as potatoes formerly were. 
Tea and sugar have declined ; but, on the 
other hand, whiskey has risen. As for 
butchers’ meat, it is of course as far as ever 
from the wildest dreams of the Irish pea- 
sant. 

Nor in estimating the effects of 
emigration upon the real condition 
of the Irish labourers can we leave 
out of the account the loss of their 
little farms by some 400,000 small 
occupiers who with their sons were 
formerly the chief agricultural la- 
bourers of the island. It is a great 
mistake to take the money rate of 
wages in 1845 and 1848 as a crite- 
rion of the comparative condition 
of the labourer at the two periods, 
not only on account of the rise in 
the price of provisions, to which 
Professor Cairnes has adverted, but 
also because the agricultural la- 
bourer had generally a little farm 
of his own, as every agricultural 
labourer should have, and rarely 
possesses one now. ‘ Notwithstand- 
ing its detestable rural system,’ said 
M. de Lavergne, some fifteen years 
ago, ‘Ireland seems to have pre- 
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official authority,’ some figures 
which illustrate the real movement 
since 1831, and show how small is 
its connection with emigration— 
beginning before emigration and 


not continuing with it: 
1866 


1851 1861 


f 48. tO 58. roo 78s ove 8s. oe 8s. 


sad PO age 8s. . 8s. 
ose 06. 10: 96s. se: 68.0098. 
coe 68. tO 78. oe. 68. to 78. 


served one excellent feature, namely, 
the almost entire absence of day- 
labourers, properly so called.’ It 
has no such feature now. 

So much with respect to the 
alleged rise in the price of labour 
arising from emigration. We have 
now to show that, instead of caus- 
ing a rise of wages, emigration has 
been, in many cases, the consequence 
of a fall—in most cases of their con- 
tinuing wretchedly low because of 
obstacles to the combination of the 
three instruments of production, 
labour, capital, and natural agents ; 
and that every source of national 
income, wages, profit, and rent 
would have been more abundant 
had there been much less emigra- 
tion—that is to say, had none of 
that emigration taken place which 
has been caused by legal impe- 
diments to the prosperity of the 
island, to the development of its in- 
dustrial resources, and to the use 
of the great aids to their develop- 
ment, from roads, railways, steam 
navigation, English markets, edu- 
cation, and the ingress of that spirit 
of enterprise shown even in emigra- 
tion itself. The true inference from 
the rise of prices in Ireland, is not 
that emigration has been beneficial, 
but that a great market ought to 
have been found for Irish labour at 
home, and that the enormous loss 
of industrial power is the more 
lamentable, apart from its political 
consequences and the economic evils 
resulting, in that it has taken place 
at a period when there ought to 
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have been an immense burst of 
prosperity.! 

Of Irish emigration being in many 
cases the consequence of a fail 
instead of the cause of a rise in 
wages, one example deserves par- 
ticular attention, from the light 
it throws on another phase of the 
subject. Not long ago one of the 
most successful capitalists in the 
island undertook a mining enter- 
prise in a backward county of 
lakes and bogs, having obtained a 
license for the purpose from several 
adjoining proprietors. Wages were 
at 5s. a week in the locality when 
he began his operations, and before 
they stopped a few months ago, the 
same men were earning weekly 
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nately conceived that an enterprise 
so lucrative to others ought to be 
more so to himself; and having en. 
tered only into an ‘ equitable,’ as 
distinguished from a ‘ legal’ agree. 
ment—a distinction to the cause 
and effects of which no small part 
of the poverty of Ireland and the 
consequent emigration may directly 
or indirectly be traced —he de- 
manded conditions which the capi- 
talist could not fulfil without in- 
curring a loss. The consequence is 
that the works have been stopped, 
wages have receded to their old 
rate,emigration has been stimulated, 
and Fenianism alone will hence. 
forward derive any advantage from 
the mine, until a Chancery suit 


sums varying from 8s. to 18s. One 
of the landed proprietors unfortu- 


shall determine whether law or 
equity is to prevail. Take again 


‘ From an essay, published some years ago, on the movements of prices in different 
parts of the world, the writer takes leave to quote the following sentences in illustration 
both of the causes of the rise in Ireland and of the inference above. ‘The chief monetary 
phenomenon of the period is the rise of prices in remote places, put suddenly more nearly 
on a level with the neighbourhood of the great centres of consumption as regards the 
market for their produce. The ruder and remoter regions are at length, if commerce be 
allowed its natural course, brought into neighbourhood with the regions more advanced, 
and endowed with the same advantages, especially with that advantage to which the 
latter mainly owed their earlier progress—the advantage of a good commercial situation, 
which steam navigation, railways, and roads, are giving to many districts rich in food 
and the materials of industry, but until lately unable to dispose of their wealth, unless 
upon beggarly terms.’—Macmillan’s Magazine, August, 1864. See also North British 
Revicw, June, 1865, Art. ‘Gold Mines and Prices.’ 

Compare with this the following, from Sir Richard Temple’s recent Letter to the 
Government of India on British and Native Systems of Government : 

‘In the north-west provinces a great increase of cultivation could be statistically 
proved. Similar proof could be obtained for the Punjaub generally. Oude will so 
readily suggest itself that I need not allude to it further. In Bengal Proper there has 
certainly been a great increase. In Madras and Bombay the revenue survey records will 
show specifically great increase of cultivation. In Berar the astonishing rise of cultiva- 
tion during the few years of British administration, is shown by the figures of our annual 
reports. The rapid growth of British Burmah is attested _by facts rece ntly published. . 

‘Under British rule the prices of everything, necessaries and luxuries, | have advanced 
steadily—of late years, with a progressive ratio of speed. In many, if not in all parts of 
the country, wages have risen, not always proportionately, but still ve ry much. In many 
districts full evidence could be obtained that the people are better sct up than in former 
days, better furnished, too, with all domestic utensils, so much so, that it is a common 
saying that the earthen vessels have been converted into brass vessels.’ 

The defect of Sir R. Temple's account is, that it does not refer to the great influx of 
money, and the improvement in means of both internal communication and foreign 
trade, as the main causes of the rise of prices and the prosperity he describes. Writing 
on the 14th of March last, the Times’ corre spondent s says of Bombay: ‘ From 80 to 100 
millions sterling, in addition to the normal price of cotton, were poured into this place, 
and where is it? Much, there is happily good reason to believe, is with the peasant. 
All testimony bears out that he has freed himself from centuries of hereditary debt, from 
the grip of the usurer, from the peculations of the petty bazaar dealers. He now sells 
his own cotton direct in many cases, and is a shrewd and cautious seller. He lives more 
comfortably, and there is evidence that he is seeking education for his children.’ 
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the emigration of navvies from Ire- 
land. Has it caused a rise in the 
price of that kind of labour? On 
the contrary it is the result of there 
being no employment or wages for 
navvies in the island, although the 
works wanted are legion. In like 
manner skilled labourers have dis- 
appeared altogether from many 
places, and Lord Dufferin’s book on 
emigration itself contains evidence 
that new hands are not being 
brought up in their place, because 
instead of an increasing demand, 
there has been a cessation of it, 
from the decay of country towns. 
In Belfast, to take one more illus- 
tration, wages doubled while the 
population quadrupled, in little more 
than a single generation ; but lately, 
owing to the slackness of trade, a 
fall in the rate of wages took place, 
and it is said that immigration was 
at once checked, and that an emi- 
gration began which would have 
been considerable but for the slack- 
ness of trade also in America— 
where likewise we find that the real 
sequence of antecedence and con- 
sequence is not emigration and high 
wages, but high wages and immi- 
gration, low wages and emigration. 

A writer in the Economist re- 
cently argued that ‘ the idea that 
wages cannot be increased in agri- 
culture is fallacious. Every busi- 
ness worth carrying on at all can 
and must pay the market rate, and 
invariably either does adjust itself 
until it can do it, or transfers itself 
to some other country.’ Those who 
argue that emigration must raise 
agricultural wages in Ireland, for- 
get that agriculture has that alter- 
native, and we shall see that it has 
been adopted. In 1847, the cereal 
crops produced 16,248,934 quarters ; 
in 1866, they produced 8,840,277 
quarters ; in 1847, the green crops 
gave 8,785,144 tons; in 1866, they 
gave 7,387,741. In 1860 there were 
nearly six million acres under crops, 
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there are now less than five millions 
and a half. M. de Lavergne indeed 
exclaims, ‘ that to complain of the 
extension of pasture is to reproach 
Heaven for iis gifts.’ But we may 
accept M. de Lavergne as the high- 
est authority on the rural economy 
of France—and he tells us that 
peasant properties there are twice 
as productive as large properties— 
without accepting him as an autho- 
rity for Ireland. A generation ago, 
Sir Robert Kane, reviewing the in- 
dustrial resources of Ireland too 
sanguinely, predicted that pasture 
was about to give way before civi- 
lisation and industry in the island : 


Mere industry has been in Ireland con- 
nected with the idea of a vulgar and 
depressed caste. The possession of a farm 
constituted in itself the criterion of respect- 
ability. The working of a cottage farm, even 
though more profitable, was thus fatal to 
the social position of the occupier; whilst, 
if he only kept a herd to mind some cattle, 
and spent his time and money in hunting 
and drinking, he looked down with scorn 
on all that savoured of occupations vile, of 
industry and intelligence. 

These ideas have been already very con- 
siderably disturbed. Prior to the intro- 
duction of turnip husbandry, and to the 
cultivation of the artificial grasses, it might 
be a question as to the relative profit of 
grazing, and of a very imperfect tillage 
which gradually reduced the land to a con- 
dition of almost perfect barrenness. But a 
crop which produces three times as much 
food will feed three times as many cattle ; 
and it is hence unavoidable that, as agricul- 
ture progresses, the ordinary grass crops will 
be replaced by the more nutritious carrots, 
turnips, clover, &c.; the animals, in place 
of roving over extensive grounds which 
recall the idea of the prairie existence of a 
half civilised hunting population, will be 
suitably confined, that their food may not 
be wasted in muscular efforts inconsistent 
with their ultimate perfection as food for 
man. The rearing of cattle will thus in 
itself become a branch, as it really is one of 
the most important, of tillage husbandry. 
It is in this form that agriculture ought to 
be carried on in Ireland.' 


The extension of pasture, which 
has baffled this prediction, is thus a 
sign of retrogression, not of ad- 


1 Industrial Resources of Ireland. 
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vancement; as it is also at once a 
cause and an effect of emigration. 
In a recent report to the Chemico- 
Agricultural Society of Ulster, Pro- 
fessor Hodges, after pointing out 
that the extraordinary richness of 
ancient Irish pastures had been in 
a great measure exhausted by the 
grazing and exportation of cattle, 
observed : 

Ireland may be made to yield food for a 
far larger population than it is ever likely to 
contain; but it is not by abandoning the 
cultivation of the turnip and artificial 
grasses for the pasture system which some 
would extend that the wealth of the coun- 
try is to be increased. It has been cor- 
rectly observed that you may judge of the 
condition of the agriculture of a country by 
the attention which is devoted to the turnip 
husbandry. ‘Yet in many parts of Ireland 
we find that the produce of the soil has 
been seriously diminished by the injudi- 
cious substitution of miserable pasture for 
the cultivation of the turnip and other 
suitable crops. Hence, from recent returns 
we find that in Ireland only 23 per cent. of 
the green crops are turnips, while in Eng- 
land, the percentage is 60, and in Scotland 
it is 72°6. In Ireland, again, the propor- 
tion of mangolds, which can be so success- 
fully grown in every province, and which 
are so valuable as food for stock, especially 
in a country where pasture has began to 
fail, is only 1°3 per cent., while in England 
it 1s 9°4. 

In the Irish Registrar-General’s 
agricultural statistics of 1867 we 
read that ‘there was a decrease of 
61,623 acres in the land under crops 
in 1867 compared with 1866 ; grass 
increased by 52,828 acres ; fallow by 
772 acres; bog and waste by 13,176 
acres ; woods and plantations show 
a decrease of 5,153 acres.’ And 
whoever looks at such statistics 
with any knowledge of the island 
and of husbandry must perceive 
that the continued substitution of 
grazing for tillage which proceeded 
since 1860 is a fact of the same 
class with the increase ‘ of fallow, 
bog, and waste unoccupied,’ and 
‘the decrease of woods and planta- 
tions.’ It was irreverently said of 
a late amiable lord lieutenant, who 
was wont to descant on the increase 
of cattle in the island, that he 
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‘babbled of green fields.’ There 
are now, out of 20,319,924 acres, 
only 5,458,945 under crops, or little 
more than a quarter of the island, 
though two thirds of its area are 
better adapted for root crops than 
for natural grass. 

The decrease in woods and plan- 
tations just noticed is a fact which 
deserves the reader’s particular at- 
tention. In the work already re. 
ferred to upon the industrial re. 
sources of the island, Sir Robert 
Kane observed that the island was 
once covered with forests, yet that 
we may practically exclude wood 
from our consideration as one of 
its actual resources: ‘The timber 
grown is not sufficient for those 
uses for which it is specially 
adapted, and, as a fact, we may 
consider it never to be employed,’ 
Twenty years ago Dr. Hancock 
applied himself to discover the 
cause of this absence of trees (and 
whoever compares Dr. Hancock’s 
Impediments to the Prosperity of 
Ireland with any such book as Sir 
R. Kane’s Industrial Resources will 
perceive that, twenty years ago, 
the legislature had abundant infor- 


_ mation before it how to remove the 


chief causes of the emigration which 
has taken place since); and the 
cause he discovered is admirably 
illustrated by a communication to 
Lord Devon’s Commission, which 
we beg our readers to study, not for 
its direct application to trees only, 
but for all the analogous impedi- 
ments to improvement and culti- 
vation it suggests : 


Under the encouragement [says the 
writer] which I conceived the laws in 
force afforded to me, I planted trees ex- 
tensively on lands which I held by a ter- 
minable lease. They are mine, I said, to 
all intents and purposes. I took the best 
care of them; fenced and protected them; 
and, of course, paid rent, &c., for the land 
they grew on for a number of years, and I 
considered them not only as a shelter and 
ornament to my place, but as a crop which 
I was raising on my farm for the benefit of 
myself and my family. But Jegidus aliter 
visum est. On taking out a renewal of my 
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lease, it appeared that my crop of timber, 
most of which had been growing for nearly 
forty years, while I paid the rent, could not 
be mine by law. Let me do the landlord no 
injustice. He had no disposition to possess 
himself of my trees. He felt that they 
ought to be mine. But the only lease he 
could give me was one by which I not only 
ean never call one branch of the trees I 
planted, protected, and paid for, mine, but 
by which I am liable to very severe penal- 
ties if I cut a switch off any of them.... 
My lord, ’tis monstrous! Will the face of 
the country improve under such a law? 
Shall I be mad enough now to begin plant- 
ing again, and leave a copy of this state- 
ment for my son, with da capo written at 
the end of it, against the expiration of my 
present lease? No; I may grow furze, or 
heath, or brambles, but I won't grow 
timber. 


A legislature of landlords, de- 
vising a code of laws for Ireland, 
has thought only of the landlord ; 
and the ground has been cursed 
for his sake. Does any one need 
further illustration of the funda- 
mental policy of that code? He 
will find it in a passage of the 
standard treatise on The Law of 
Landlord and Tenant in Ireland, 
defining what waste is in the eye of 
the law: 


A tenant has no right to alter the nature 
of land demised, by converting ancient 
pasture into arable land, or arable land into 
wood land, or by enclosing and cultivating 
waste land included in the demise. If a 
tenant burn the surface of the land for the 
purpose of manure, or open pits for the 
purpose of raising stone or gravel, or carry 
away gravel or brick earth, or do any act 
calculated to alter the evidence of the 
landlord’s title, it will be waste. If a 
lessee raise stone in a quarry, or ore ina 
mine, and the quarry or the mine were not 
open at the time of the demise, it will be 
waste, 


Is it not rightly named a law of 
waste? To keep the land of the 
island unchanged, unchangeable, 
and unimproved alike in its own 
condition and its ownership; to keep 
the world standing still from age 
to age, and therefore tumbling to 
decay ; to make the interest of the 
lord of the soil (as it was conceived 
to be in a time of barbarism) the 
supreme concern of the law and of 


the courts of justice; to force the 
occupier of the ground to bury his 
talent, regarding his absent lord as 
a hard man, reaping where he hath 
not sown, and gathering where he 
hath not strewed;—such is the 
policy no fault of which, according 
to Mr. Lowe, drives either capital 

r labour from Ireland. The right 
honourable member adds that all 
the parliamentary inquiries into the 
results of the law have not made 
out a single case of grievance or ill- 
treatment of a tenant; and another 
member, speaking also as a political 
economist as well as a senator, 
cited the evidence collected by Lord 
Clanricarde’s committee last year 
in support of his conclusion that 
the legislature ought to leave things 
as they are, or leave them to the 
care of the lords of the soil. From 
the evidence referred to by the 
honourable member we cite the fol- 
lowing example of the nature and 
causes of Irish emigration : 

Mr. Mackay, a landowner and also 
tenant farmer of 610 acres, states :— 

The late Marquis of Thomond died, and 
the property was sold, and I witnessed at 
that sale as cruel a scene as a man could 
witness. The tenantry had no leases; 
they thought no evil could befall them, 
having such a good man for their land- 
lord. I sawat the sale a man with his 
friends around him, who had a small farm 
that he had improved upon the coast hoping 
to purchase the little spot. After taking 
with him all the money that he could 
possibly manage to raise, he failed in 
effecting what he desired, and he went away 
to America. 

It will be observed that this poor 
man’s farm would have sold for a 
lower price, and he would have had 
more money to buy it with, had he 
never spent a sixpence on improve- 
ment; and, again, that he would 
have been better off with a bad land- 
lord, in whom he could place or 
misplace no confidence, than with 
the good or good-natured landlord 
he had. 

Another witness before the same 
Commission, in reply to a question 
whether any neighbours of his had, 
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to his knowledge, been turned out 
of their holdings, or had their rents 
raised after they had made im- 
provements without a lease, stated : 


I know there area great many. I saw 
people who did as much improvement as I 
did myself who were turned out without 
any remuneration. There were 26 families 
turned out on the 25th of March. 

They were turned out after improving 
the land ?—Yes. 

What sort of tenants were they, large or 
small ?—They were large tenants. 

They were your neighbours, so that you 
are sure of the facts?—I could tell you 
who they were. But I understood that the 
landlord was not aware of it; that it was 
the agent who did it; and that the landlord 
was sorry afterwards when he came to know 
that they were turned out. 

Did it make a great disturbance in the 
country ?—It did, indeed. 


It should be carried in mind that 
Irish land-agents are paid by a 
commission, and have a strong per- 
sonal interest in raising rents; nor 
can it in any way tend to compen- 
sate tenants who have been turned 
out for that purpose that the land- 
lord may be sorry afterwards, ‘when 
he comes to know it.’ The evi- 
dence of a third witness before the 
committee, a solicitor, showed more- 
over that the landlord himself may 
not always be reluctant to raise the 
rent if he sees any signs of improve- 
ment or comfort about a farm. 


A considerable part of my practice con- 
sists in the loan of money on mortgage, 
and I have been constantly asked by 
farmers to invest money for them on mort- 
gage. They have told me as a matter of 
great secrecy that they had saved certain 
sums of money, and they were afraid to 
invest these moneys on their farms, inas- 
much as they had no hold, as they expressed 
it, of the land; and they requested me to 
try and find some place where it would be 
safe. They also assured me that they were 
afraid to let the landlord or the agent know 
that they had it. They were afraid not 
only to invest it, as it ought to be invested, 
on their farms, but actually to let it be 
known that they had it, or to assume other 
appearances of comfort. Moreover, we 
know from bank returns that Irish farmers 
have actually 17,000,000/, lying idle in 
banks. 

Do you really think there was the 
slightest foundation for such a fear ?—I do, 
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most sincerely; and I am quite certain that 
in many cases it would be highly imprudent 
for a tenant, holding his land at will, to 
let the agent for the property know that he 
was worth a thousand pounds, and had 
saved it from the proceeds of his agricul- 
ture. His rent might be raised, or some 
fine required. 

You really think so?—I am cognisant of 
an instance in the county of Cork within 
the last few months, 

Lord Dufferin has cited as an ar. 
gument in favour of emigration, a 
passage in which Mr. Fawcett re. 
marks that ‘the world was made 
for the occupation of the human 
race, and it never could have been 
intended that fertile soils should 
grow nothing but rank and useless 
vegetation; it never could have 
been intended that rivers which 
might stimulate the production of 
untold wealth should continue to 
flow through solitudes.’ But the 
principal cause of emigration from 
Ireland is, that fertile soils do grow 
nothing but rank and useless vege- 
tation, and that rivers, lakes, and 
seas which might stimulate the 
production of untold wealth do 
wash solitudes, while the labour 
which might fill those solitudes 
with wealth is sent abroad to deve- 
lop the resources of other lands, 
with laws less inhospitable to in- 
dustry and less hostile to improve- 
ment. Mr. Lowe, designating his 
own reasoning with perfect pro- 
priety, says : 

Thus we get into this vicious circle,—Ire- 
land is miserable, because capital cannot 
be brought into it to take the people from 
the cultivation of the land—to which em- 
ployment their energies are too much 
restricted—-and capital cannot be brought 
into it because Irishmen will assert that 
the condition of the country is worse than 
it is. What is required to bring about a 
happier time? Why, capital ought to be 
thrown into it, with which manufactures 
could be established. 


We have shown why the cultiva- 
tion of the land affords such poor 
and scanty employment, but it 1s 


the same with manufactures. ‘It 
is vain,’ says Dr. Hancock, citing @ 
striking example of manufacturing 
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enterprise excluded by the opera- 
tion of settlements, to which we 
know many parallels, ‘to tell the 
people that it is their fault if they 
have not employment at mill-spin- 
ning like their neighbours, when 
the law stops the erection of mills.’! 
Lord Dufferin himself has expressed 
a conviction that ‘were it not for 
the agitation which now scares ca- 
pital from its shores, and prevents 
the development of her industrial 
resources, Ireland might be ren- 
dered capable of sustaining a popu- 
lation far larger than it has ever 
borne.’ But the same noble lord, 
referring to certain ancient restric- 
tions on commerce and manufac- 
tures, Says: 

Would you see what Ireland might have 
been, go to Belfast. Would you ascertain 
how the numerical strength of a nation may 
be multiplied, go to Belfast: where, within 
a single generation, the population has 
quadrupled, and the wages of labour have 
more than doubled. 


We have gone to Belfast, and 
traversing its quarters have many 
times passed through a long, dismal, 
decaying suburban street, bordered 
by waste ground, which reminded 
us, by its contrast with the life and 
riches of the rest of the town, of an 
historian’s remark upon the valley 
of the Nile: ‘Even in the valley 
itself, the separation of the fruitful 
land from the solitary waste is dis- 
tinctly seen: the empire of life 
borders on the empire of death.’ 
On investigating the causes of this 
contrast we were not remitted back 
to ancient and non-existing restric- 
tions upon trade. During the very 
generation in which the population 
of the rest of Belfast has quadru- 
pled, while individual wealth has 
more than doubled (which it never 
would have done but for an Act of 
Parliament that made the ground 
they occupy an instrument of pro- 
duction for a commercial commu- 
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nity instead of the instrument of 
political power for a single pro- 
prietor, as it had previously been), 
the unbuilt part of the suburb re- 
ferred to has been the subject of a 
protracted lawsuit between that 
same proprietor and another noble ; 
while the part which is occupied 
by decaying and ruinous houses be- 
longs at present to a third great 
proprietor (with reversion to one of 
the two others), who cannot give a 
lease of sufficient length to tempt 
builders. A part of this very sub- 
urb, in which perpetual interests 
could be purchased, has been reno- 
vated like the rest of the town, and 
is the site of one of its principal 
enterprises. 

We may thus dismiss to the final 
receptacle of what have been called 
sophismes économiques the theory 
that the rise in the price of labour 
proves and measures the benefit of 
emigration to Ireland. A much 
more rational criterion has been 
suggested by a judicious writer 
who distinguishes between the 
first flight of the famine-stricken 
victims of the potato disease, and 
the emigration in steamers of later 
years. Admitting the soundness 
of the distinction, we, however, in- 
clude in one economic category of 
wasteful depopulation the whole 
exodus caused by obstacles to the 
development of the industrial re- 
sources of the island. The whole 
stream of emigration which flows 
from that source—from imprisoned 
natural wealth, from the legal 
insecurity of industrial enterprise 
and improvement—is a current 
of decline, not of progress; and 
it is among the grave mischiefs 
of the doctrines so sedulously dif- 
fused respecting the advantage of 
emigration, that it misleads the 
mind of the public, and of the 
Irish proprietors to look for a cure 
of the evils of Ireland in one of the 


_' See Impediments to the Prosperity of Irelan?, chap. xix., and Fortnightly Revicu? 
February 1868, p. 142. 
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results of their perpetuation. If 
the natural resources of Ireland 
had been made as accessible as 
those of America, in a cosmopolitan 
sense (though not necessarily in 
reference to the interests of Ireland 
or the United Kingdom even in 
that case), whatever emigration 
might have taken place, might be 
pronounced natural and beneficial. 
But so long as Ireland has natural 
resources undeveloped, and capital 
unemployed, through the state of the 
law, the departure of the flower of 
the population must be laid to the 
charge of the legislature as a cala- 
mity resulting from its neglect. 
‘The law is the same in England,’ 
a legislator answers. The law of 
tenure is not the same, as a legis- 
lator ought to know; still less are 
the customs the same upon which 
the law in both islands is based. 
And it is upon a country with the 
calamitous history of Ireland that 
a legal system has been imposed, of 
which the results even in England 
are to be seen in the faces of its 
crowded city population, and of its 
degraded agricultural labourers. 
At the beginning of this article 
reference was made to the frequent 
confusion under a common name of 
different and even opposite pheno- 
mena, of industrial energy with the 
love of idle power under the names 
of private interest, or the desire of 
wealth, of the most unequal means 
of payment and unequal wages, 
under the denomination of an ag- 
gregate wages-fund, of demands 
which are not supplied along with 
demands which are, under the for- 
mula of demand and supply. We 
believe that candid readers of these 
pages will pronounce not only that 
the history of Ireland has been one 
long proflige ute waste of national 
resources of every kind, but that 
one of the most monstrous episodes 
in that history is the waste of in- 
dustrial power, and of national 
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emigration, along with that widely 
different movement of industrial 
enterprise and colonising vigour 
which peoples and reclaims the 
waste places of the earth. On 
April 1, 1845 the population of 
Ireland was not far short of eight 
muillions and a half; on April. 1, 
1868 it was little above five millions 
and a half; on April 1, 1871 there 
is reason to believe it will scarcely 
exceed the population of Belgium 
on little more than a #hird of the 
space. So much the better, we 
have heard it said ; Ireland ought to 
be a sheep-farm for England. And 
why not England a sheep-farm for 
France? as it perhaps might have 
become before now but for 3 its over- 
populated cities, and the mines in 
which its people can be packed 
under ground. 

What must be the feeling of the 
exiled peasantry of Ireland at the 
other side of the Atlantic, when a 
grave American professor, in a trea- 
tise on the principles of political 
economy, speaks as follows of Irish 
emigration P— ‘The policy of Eng- 
lish landlords is to depopulate their 
estates, to make the peasantry give 
place to flocks and herds as in the 
north of Scotland, or to compel 
them to emigrate to foreign lands 
as in Ireland. Thus they imitate 
the system which has been prac- 
tised for centuries in the Roman 
Campagna, which reduced the fields 
of Italy in the age of Pliny to a 
desert, and subsequently surren- 
dered them to the northern bar- 
barians because there were not men 
enough to defend them.’ The 
political instinct must be absent 
from the present generation, if it 
does not see the wrong which is 
being done to the next one—a 
wrong in the strictest economic 
sense as regards the loss of security 
as well as of industrial power. 


Audiet pugnas vitio parentum 
Rara juventus. 
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CHAPTER III. 


HE MISSES QUHAIR were not 
T the daughters of a sea-captain 
or mate, they were the daughters of 
a small farmer, who had laboured a 
few fields with his own hands, and 
kept a few cows to supply Oatness 
with dairy produce, at a house suffi- 
ciently detached from the humbler 
suburb beyond which it stood, to 
bear its own name of Sandycroft. 
Old Adam Quhair was gathered to 
his fathers, but his daughters were 
able to carry on his farming, de- 
pending, as it did, for its profits 
principally on successful dairy work. 
The Misses Quhair had the assist- 
ance of a servant-man to work 
their pair of horses, and their 
brother-in-law Aikenhead, the prin- 
cipal grocer or merchant, as_ the 
tradesman was called at Oatness, 
to dispose of their calves to the 
butcher, and occasionally to attend 
a cattle market on their behalf, 
and buy or sell a cow for its proper 
mistresses. 

The Misses Quhair were of a 
douce age when such a plan of life 
became perfectly admissible. It 
was in force in several instances 
round Oatness. Widows or maiden 
ladies held the remainder of their 
husbands’ or fathers’ leases, or were 
allowed to enter on new ‘tacks’ by 
the landlords. One reads at a later 
date of women’s work; here was 
work naturally finding itself for 
women, which seemed to fit them 
admirably, and which they con- 
ducted with credit and advantage. 
Sandycroft was a two-storied free- 
stone house, with its small thresh- 
ing mill built at one end, and its 
byre at the other, so that the Misses 
Quhair were in comfortable prox- 
imity to their offices. The approach 
was by a rugged road unbordered 


by hedge or wall, leading through 
the pasture land or ‘greens,’ as a 
Scotch term designated it, where 
the cows were at grass. If the 
Misses Quhair had any visitors who 
came to them in wheeled carriages 
or on horseback, it must have been 
at the risk of their necks, for the 
road ‘b’ east’ or ‘b’ wast the greens’ 
had holes in it deep enough to take 
any horse not a giant up to the 
girths, and to sink wheels to the 
axle-trees. In rain or snow, b’ east 
or b’ wast, the greens was a very 
miry bit, even for foot passengers, 
but the Misses Quhair walked in 
‘extra stout’ market shoes, kilted 
their gowns, wore short petticoats, 
and rarely went into the town, ex- 
cept for Saturday shopping or Sab- 
bath kirking. 

The house, mid-way on the primi- 
tive road, was totally unadorned save 
professionally. With a stolid dis- 
regard to what might have been 
considered comfortable and agree- 
able arrangements for its inhabi- 
tants, it had a northern exposure 
and no view of the sea. Such a 
garden as it possessed—a mere 
potato-field, with narrow borders of 
coarser vegetables, and chamomile, 
honesty, and asweet, humble lily or 
rose in May and July, was behind the 
house and out of sight. The house 
in front was indebted to the Misses 
Quhair’s business for everything 
which took it out of the category 
of such houses. It had from early 
spring to lateautumn brown-backed, 
straw-colour lined milk dishes in 
double rows, and in various stages 
of dripping and drying, at each side 
ofthe door. These dishes decreased 
as the season waned, and dwindled 
to one or two in winter, but never 
wholly disappeared. At a certain 
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hour in the forenoon, three or four 
times a week in summer, there was 
put out for a similar airing a tall 
churn, innocent of the modern in- 
vention of fly-wheel, a long narrow 
box like a coffin on one end, with 
a stalk polished and frayed by use, 
which the Misses Quhair drove up 
and down to make the butter fly. 
The process was not so entirely 
mechanical and drudging, or so in- 
dependent of skill, as it appeared. 
Sometimes even when Miss Quhair 
herself churned in too great a 
hurry, the catastrophe of ‘a burst 
kirn’ came to pass, and the Misses 
Quhair were constrained with many 
shamefaced apologies to sell to their 
complaining customers and their 
deriding brother-in-law a mass of 
soft white ‘bursen butter,” instead 
of their wonted firm buff produce. 
Alongside the open door, like a 
shield or Don Quixote’s barber’s 
bason, hung the milk strainer. 
Cheese formed a prominent feature in 
the details of Sandycroft. All sum- 
mer, during the day, cheese stand- 
ing on end and lying on their sides, 
were displayed on the sill of the 
open dairy window and on a bench 
outside. There were cheeses—whey- 
coloured, flesh-tinted, spotted with 
caraway-seeds. They were ‘ win- 
ning’ and greeting away their 
superfluous whey, puffing out their 
damp bulk, as if inflated with sighs, 
and at last letting little lachrymose 
streams ooze from their unsound 
sides and drip, drip on the bench 
and on the fertilised grass below. 
The ponderous square grey stone, 
worked with a screw, in a worm- 
eaten frame, which formed the 
cheese press, stood beyond the 
bench. To and from it several 
times a day the Misses Quhair 
might be seen in their wrappers, 
with their flat arms bare to the 
shoulders, conveying their handi- 
work, and ere the routine of press- 
ing and winning was completed, 
bringing back plates full of ivory- 
white or ruddy cheese parings, to 
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be eaten as a salt relish at any 
time between meals, with what was 
over crumbled down to the hens and 
ducks which came pecking and 
waddling about the door. 

There was no superfluous love of 
dairy accompaniments in these par- 
ticulars. The Misses Quhair lived 
largely by milk, butter, and cheese 

articles which, fortunately for 
them, were in constant consump- 
tion, the poorest common sailor’s 
or day-labourer’s wife requiring 
them according to her quality, as 
well as the Wedderburns and the 
Erskines. And to describe the 
Misses Quhair without their dairy 
would be to describe Miranda and 
her father, Caliban and Ariel, with- 
out the desert island, or the banished 
duke and his courtiers, Rosalind 
and Orlando, without the Forest 
of Ardennes. The cows were 
the worldly circumstances which 
moulded the Misses Quhair’s cha- 
racters, they were the worldly in- 
terest of their lives. The Misses 
Quhair not only lived by their cows, 
but, simple uncultivated women, 
the cows came to monopolise their 
minds as thoroughly as his mill 
did the mind of the Miller of Dee. 
All strangers who visited Sandy- 
croft found the whole place per- 
vaded with an odour and flavour 
of milk and kine. They saw the 
whole life regulated by the life 
of the byre and checked off into 
periods of calving, going to grass, 
putting on stubble, running ‘yelled.’ 
They heard in the conversation of 
the Misses Quhair as many allusions 
to bovine peculiarities as to human 
distinctions. They learned that on 
winter nights the Misses Quhair 
slept with their front door open and 
themselves exposed to frost-bites 
and vagrants, that they might hear, 
rise, and step out to look after an 
ailing cow. Mashes for Cowie, 
Hornie, Nell, Berwick, were held 
quite as important as ever was 
gruel for the Misses Quhair. To 
humour these dignitaries, the Misses 
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Quhair would themselves take hooks 
before the cutting grass was ready, 
and wander of an evening all over 
the greens, to cut from rich nooks 
aprons full of young clover for the 
suppers of extortionate favourites. 
The death of a cow was a calamity 
to be deplored too deeply for words. 
With more awe and terror than 
they approached the subject of the 
cholera visitation, the Misses Quhair 
spoke with bated breath of ‘the 
disease’—the fell disease from 
Holland, brought by tainted heads 
of cattle to neighbouring farms, 
and liable in a week’s time to de- 
populate a healthy, happy byre. An 
edition of the Bucolics might have 
been written at Sandycroft, with 
the neighbourhood of Oatness in- 
stead of Mantua for a locality, and 
Mathie Loudon, the Oatness poet, 
for Virgil. Within Sandycroft there 
prevailed the same tone of milk, of 
early rising, of three diets of milk- 
ing, straining, measuring, feeding 
the calves, and supplying the cus- 
tomers, who, at stated hours of 
evening and morning, assembled 
at the dairy for Miss Quhair to 
dispense its produce. Naturally a 
stream of gossip should have flowed 
from such a gathering, as perennial 
as the streams of milk,—no estab- 
lishment competing with a French 
crémerie and a Scotch milk-house 
for gossip, unless it be that of the 
common mangle-woman of a town. 
Under the circumstances the ladies 
of Oatness, who were so ill fated 
as to have to do with maid-ser- 
vants, considered it next to an 
interposition of Providence to pre- 
serve their own and their neigh- 
bours’ good names, that the Misses 
Quhair were still, people said, sullen 
women, proud in their way, stand- 
ing in the gap, as it were, to stop 
rather than let loose tongues. 

The Misses Quhair had little lei- 
sure for aught but what was con- 
nected with their calling, little 
time and thought to spare for being 
finical about their house or their 
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persons. The best room at Sandy- 
croft was full of mahogany and 
horse-hair furniture, darkly seen, 
for the window was small, the 
half blind did not draw up, and the 
window itself was rarely opened, 
in order to prevent the admission 
of dust. The room smelt frequently 
of a withered flower in a glass, 
which was only filled afresh on 
Saturdays, and deposited with its 
long straggling honesty, its staring 
daisies, and ragged yellow bache- 
lor’s buttons, on the central table 
with the claw foot, which was as 
the apple of the Misses Quhair’s 
eyes. The Misses Quhair were 
partial to artificial over natural 
flowers, because the first did not 
need to be changed. There were, 
in jars and on stands, looming out 
of the gloom, stiff washed-out effi- 
gies of flowers, made of shells, flou- 
rishing paper flowers, stuffy wor- 
sted flowers, dingy feather flowers. 
Faintly distinguishable on the large- 
patterned lilac, pink and green 
paper on the wall there hung photo- 
graphs of the Misses Quhair, done 
in the early days of photography, 
when the art contracted the brows 
and obliterated the eyes. The pho- 
tographs were so unpleasantly like 
each other, though Miss Eelen was 
in a bonnet, Miss Jean in a head- 
dress, and Miss Suffie in her hair, 
that, particularly as they were 
turned in one direction, the effect 
was that of the spectator seeing 
double—nay, treble—in the repro- 
duction of the same individual, with 
the dress slightly altered by some 
marvel of optics. It was a positive 
relief to discern another photo- 
graphic group in which a gentle- 
man and children figured, so that, 
let them frown and wink as they 
would, it could not be a fourth re- 
presentation of the Misses Quhair. 
The Misses Quhair only saw com- 
pany in their best room, or put 
their Sabbath-day bonnets, shawls, 
and gowns on the table there, till 
they had time to lay away those 
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articles of dress on Monday. Sab- 
bath brought the same milking, 
measuring, and, to a limited extent, 
selling of milk as on other days. 
Surely if the Misses Quhair did not 
get due sleep and proper meals for 
these importunate cows, the strict- 
est Covenanter could not have ex- 
pected that they would always get 
kirking, or extended Sabbath read- 
ing. The every-day room was half 
a kitchen, half a sitting-room, and 
contained many a trace of the cows, 
from the bright milk pitchers glit- 
tering among the delf bowls on the 
shelf, to the dried calf’s stomach to 
be dissolved into rennet for cur- 
dling the milk, suspended among 
the flitches of bacon. The twisted 
sticks for thrusting impediments 
down choking cows’ throats, and 
the fleam for bleeding cows, were 
also present. 

The Misses Quhair were all at 
home on the evening of Captain 
Ord’s return to Oatness,—all at 
home, though not in their normal 
condition of quiet industry. There 
Was an under current of excite- 
ment stirring the matter-of-fact, 
preoccupied women. ‘There were 
glances of intelligence, even whis- 
pers, between Miss Eelen and Miss 
Jean, and a little restlessness on 
the part of Miss Suffie. 

But notwithstanding Miss Suffie 
wore her Sabbath-day gown, the 
peculiarity did not indicate any in- 
tention of walking into Oatness. 
On the contrary, Miss Suffie was 
not moved sufficiently to walk to 
the crest of the greens in order to 
gaze with straining eyes on the 
boat covered with colours which 
brought her lover home. 

Miss Eelen, the eldest unmarried 
Miss Quhair, had been left the 
responsible manager of the little 
farm on her father’s death, and had 
never got over the importance 
of the trust. She was a grave, 
subdued-looking woman, hard fea- 
tured, with along upper lip, liable to 
twitching, as the most prominent 
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feature in her face. She had for 
many a day laid aside the idea of 
youth and youthful finery, and 
wore thick white muslin or thin 
white net caps, with broad borders, 
descended to her from her mother. 
At the same time there was nothing 
grim about Miss Eelen, or about any 
of the Misses Quhair; they were not 
harsh women, but narrow-minded, 
one-idea’d, dull women, to whom 
life until recently had been a pitched 
battle, and they three poor women 
had known to the full ‘the warstle 
and the care o’t.’ 

The Misses Quhair’s father had 
been a man long struggling with 
poverty; their mother had been 
sickly. There had been brothers 
in the household, who had but 
added their quota of care to its 
care-burdened records, in place of 
lifting the load which had already 
lain heavily there. What wonder 
that the Misses Quhair had deeply 
lined faces and sober, stiff natures ? 

Miss Jean was an easier-minded 
woman than Miss Eelen, she was 
stouter-bodied ; had she not been 
a spinster, she might have developed 
into still ampler, more comfortable 
proportions. She could not be 
always glancing up at the slate 
hanging below the hand-broad 
looking-glass, where the scores of 
the milk customers were drawn up 
from week to week with slate pen- 
cil, as Miss Eelen did. She could 
not anticipate the fall of eggs a 
penny a dozen, or feel apprehensive 
about Cowie’s lameness, or Ber- 
wick’s hoast. Miss Jean was more 
like Miss Bell, who was now full 
blown as the wife of Mr. Aiken- 
head. Had Miss Jean married a 
Mr. Aikenhead, she would have 
been just such another easy, yet 
intolerant woman, fond of trollop- 
ing fine dress, and not without a 
long tongue of her own. But out 
at Sandycroft Miss Jean’s social 
gifts had undergone a species of 
petrifaction, and she was a quiet 
plain woman, only less quiet and 
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plain, going a little more into the 
world, and a little more taken up 
with the affairs of the community, 
than her sisters. Miss Jean’s ori- 
ginal nature came out in little 
spurts, in the patronage of artificial 
flowers—the last were Miss Jean’s 
property—and in fancy-work in its 
dregs. 

These achievements Miss Eelen 
and Miss Snuffie looked on, not 
only with no superciliousness, but 
with simple pride and pleasure. It 
was the two sisters’ united convic- 
tion that when Miss Jean had 
finished her present piece—a muslin 
petticoat, or ‘ coat,’ worked in cot- 
ton embroidery, or, as Miss Jean 
termed it, picturesquely ‘ flowered,’ 
full of tremendous scallops, and 
holes big enough to admit a bee— 
there would not be a ‘coat’ like it, 
not in all Oatness, not among the 
coats of Miss Wedderburn at the 
Park, or Miss Erskine at the Ry- 
mont. In the meantime, it re- 
quired a trifle of faith to credit that 
the coat which had grown so black 
under Miss Jean’s rough, red, milk- 
ing hands, would ever become white 
again, even on daisied grass, under 
summer sun and dew. 

In her printed calicot house-gown 
and black head-dress—though black, 
it was far jauntier and more preten- 
tious than Miss Eelen’s white cap 
—Miss Jean showed a nose, lips, and 
a chin colossal, but not unsymme- 
trical. She had, in keeping with the 
other features, great grey eyes, with 
great lids. Miss Jean and Miss Bell 
had been the beauties of the family. 
Miss Suffie “was like Miss Eelen, 
both in body and mind. Fortune 
is blind, and sheds her favours even 
irrespective of looks. Miss Bell’s 
promotion had been to become the 
wife of Aikenhead, the grocer. 
It is true that, as Aikenhead was 
well-to-do, Miss Bell Quhair’s mar- 
riage with him was reckoned pro- 
motion, though Mrs. Aikenhead 
served regularly in the shop. For 
that matter, had it not been for the 
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claims of gentility, Mrs. Aikenhead 
liked the serving in the shop better 
than any other occupation of her 
life. It was from the love and 
the habit of grumbling that she 
railed at aching feet and draughts 
flying about her head, which would 
be the death of her. Miss Jean had 
fared worse; she had not married 
at all. But Miss Suffie was to con- 
clude, in honour and glory, an en- 
gagement which had not promised 
much in its distant commencement, 
yet was to give her ai last to the 
great Captain Ord, the richest man 
in Oatness, a man who might buy 
the Park, or set up livery servants. 

Miss Suffie wanted the protrud- 
ing upper lip which marred Miss 
Eelen’s pretentions to comeliness; 
but with the blemish she wanted 
the individuality that attended on 
it. Miss Suffie was a more ordi- 
nary-looking woman than Miss 
Kelen, though less plain-looking. 
Miss Suffie was a freckled, sandy- 
haired woman, with defective eye- 
brows and eyelashes, that lent a 
blank character to her clumsy, but 
not marked features. In years she 
was well on to forty. 

What Miss Suffie Quhair’s at- 
tractions might have been in the far- 
off time when she was chosen for 
Tam Ord’s sweetheart, it were hard 
to determine. She could never have 
been blooming. She must always 
have been awkward. But she might 
have had the charm of repose and 
steadfastness which a sober, precise 
woman exercises sometimes over a 
rattling, roving man. That was 
her sole charm now. How far it 
would act on the man who was so 
inordinately vain of the changes 
which years had brought to him, 
remained to be proven. 

The Sabbath-day gown, which, 
as a sort of ceremony, and without 
any particular expectation in wear- 
ing it, Suffie had donned for the 
occasion, was no better than a drab- 
coloured woollen gown, tightish in 
the skirt and in the high-fitting 
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body. The collar was of Miss 
Jean’s working, and would always 
get ruffled untidily up to the scanty 
roll of Miss Suffie’s uncovered hair. 
Certainly Miss Suffie had a silk 
gown, @ black silk gown, that, in 
spite of its colour, against which 
there is a bridal superstition in 
Scotland, she had worn at Mrs. 
Aikenhead’s wedding. Miss Suffie 
had also worn the black silk ‘ with 
crape’ ‘for her father.’ But without 
reference to the colour of ‘the 
gown’ (on the evening of Captain 
Ord’s return), in the mind of Miss 
Suffie, where national superstition 
yet slumbered, ‘the gown,’ par ex- 
cellence, seldom saw the light, ex- 
cept on a sacrament Sabbath. It 
was too fine for ordinary Sabbath- 
days. It was far too fine for any 
visitor at Sandycroft, let him even 
be Captain Ord. After all, Suffie 
might reflect that there had not been 
so much as the compliment of the 
second-best gown thrown on when 
Tam Ord went away. It had been 
in her milking wrapper, bare-footed, 
as the girl had been wont to go in 
the summer weather, with locks that 
the ‘wind used to blaw,’ that Suffie 
had bidden farewell, under the 
shadow of the threshing mill, her 
mother’s fretful voice calling her all 
the time, and accusing her of being 
‘glaiket,’ to the penniless, light- 
footed sailor-lad. 

The two elder Misses Quhair sat 
in the long June evening, Miss Eelen 
drawn into the background knitting 
a stocking, Miss Jean well forward 
to catch the light, surrounded by 
an array of coarse Tunbridge work- 
box, pincushion, brass thimble, cut 
skein of sewing cotton, hung like a 
necklace round her neck, at her 
embroidery. Miss Suffie was mov- 
ing about, preparing the vegetables 
for the kail next day, which was 
Sabbath. The eight-day clock was 
ticking like an audible, friendly 
voice in the stillness, the sun was 
sinking low in the west, the kye 
were wearing in field, and, as if to 
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acknowledge the familiar beneficent 
presence of their mistresses, were 
coming so close to the open door, 
that a listener might have heard 
the sweep of their broad tongues 
as with bent neck and stately bulk 
they grazed on the very threshold. 
It was the tenderest, truest hour of 
the twenty-four, when it was meet, 
according to words known even to 
the Misses Quhair, and by tokens 
with which they were well ac- 
quainted— 

To court a bonnie lassie 

When the kye come hame, 

*Tween the gloaming and the mirk, 

When the kye come hame. 

Miss Suffie went out of the room 
and the house, but her gown was 
kilted and her cuffs turned up, and 
she was only about to wash the 
carrots and turnips in the cullender 
at the well, among the cows. 

‘T'll tell you what it is, Eelen,’ 
Jean broke the silence suddenly; 
‘if Suff gets Captain Ord, I'll make 
a present of my coat to her. Mrs. 
John Ord shall not have it to say 
that Suff brings nothing with her 
to match his bravery.’ 

‘That will be very handsome of 
you, Jean,’ said Kelen more slowly, 
while she was deeply impressed 
with the sacrifice to the family 
honour. ‘I was thinking, that we 
ought to make a cheese or twa of 
sweet milk for Suffie, and saut her 
winter can of butter; and then, you 
ken, she’ll have her stock of na- 
pery. Ido not see how Mrs. John 
Ord could say she came empty- 
handed ; no that I have any reason 
to think Mrs. John Ord would say 
siccan a thing,’ she corrected her- 
self cautiously. 

‘ Blethers ! Eelen,’ Miss Jean re- 
torted discourteously ; ‘ Mrs. John 
is a poor pinging body, sure to find 
fault and draw comparisons in her 
silly way ; and you ken it’s not her 
interest that Captain Ord should 
marry anybody—a cat might see 
that.’ Miss Jean was more aspiring 
than her sisters, and, as a conse- 
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quence, more suspicious. ‘ But, 
Eelen, mind,’ she continued im- 
pressively, ‘ you’re no to say a word 
of the coat to Suff; for if the nowt 
were to run through the marriage, 
I would keep the coat for mysell. 
Suffie would not have any more 
need of it in that case than me— 
‘deed, less, since she steers less 
from hame.’ 

‘But what for should the nowt 
run through the marriage, Jean ?’ 
remonstrated Kelen, in a puzzled, 
disconcerted tone. ‘Suffie has letters 
aff his hand for twal’ years back 
and more, that she was his wife for 
to be whenever he returned to Oat- 
ness; and he has returned e’en now.’ 

‘But how long is it since she’s 
had a letter off his hand ?’ ques- 
tioned Jean shrewdly, dropping her 
work, and counting her fingers. ‘I 
maist think shame to speer at Suff 
right out, and without speering 
she’ll never tell, for Suff is as close 
as a door that is never aff the sneck 
—but I mind well enough. It is 
just fower year come Martinmas, 
for it was the same hairst that the 
English birkie Lewis left Kin- 
gairns.’ 

The reference, whatever it was 
to, caused a flicker of Miss Jean’s 
heavy eye-lids, and impelled her to 
take up her work again, and sew it 
at so furious a rate as to threaten 
damage, not to the famous coat 
alone, but to the great eyes bent 
on it; though, by reason of Miss 
Jean’s vision beginning to fail, the 
danger was diminished by the re- 
mote angle at which she held her 
work from her face. When she 
spoke again it was with a great 
increase of animus: ‘It will be a 
black shame if the fellow give up 
Suffie now, and she will be a tawpie 
if she do not force him to make her 
amends.’ 

Miss Eelen looked helpless and 
unable to cope with these con- 
clusions. She said something about 
ship letters being uncertain, and their 
captain constantly on the sail, and 


never a great letter-writer, though 
Suffie had as good as a dozen of his 
letters. Then she peered out and 
hoped Nell was not swelling with 
her supper, and proposed that they 
two should take the milking that 
night because Suffie had on her 
better gown, and ‘in case, in case—’ 
Miss Eelen broke off shily, and 
laying down her knitting, rose for 
the necessary process of removing 
her gown and replacing it by her 
milking wrapper,—a movement 
which Miss Jean followed with 
more bustle, and within a quarter 
of an hour the sisters sallied out, 
bearing their bright pitchers and 
three-legged stools, and, passing 
Suffie still busied at the well, 
preceded to the byre, where the 
cows were by this time housed. 
Another half-hour’s diligent milk- 
ing, broken only by such disjointed 
sentences of adjuration and com- 
mand as ‘ Stand still, Cowie, stand 
still, like a lady,’ ‘Get up, Hornie, 
get up, you dour kimmer,’ and 
the two returned, bending under 
their brimming load. They found 
the household economy undisturbed, 
the place perfectly quiet, and Suffie 
without any air of chagrin or mor- 
tification, still having her gown 
kilted and her sleeves turned up, 
prepared to assist them in pouring 
over the milk into the pans ranged, 
already waiting them. ‘Has Nell 
kept up hers the night, Helen? Has 
Norie satisfied you that he did not 
drive down the poor beasts among 
the bent grass, in order that he 
might play with his band on the 
sands?’ inquired Suffie, perfectly 
unconscious of any obligation upon 
her to be distracted, oblivious, or 
even depressed. 

She would see him the morn at 
the kirk, perhaps it was wiser-like 
that he should go there the first 
thing. 

Suffie was a religiously disposed 
woman, like most single women of 
her class, in middle age. She was 
not an exacting, a passionate, or even 
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avery sensitive woman. She did not 
recall with a pang, hardly with a 
heart-ache, that Tam Ord had come 
up to Sandycroft the night before 
he sailed for India, hung about and 
stood the continual dropping of her 
mother’s peevish tongue, fora part- 
ing word under the threshing mill, 
when he was a callant, and she a 
silly lass. Now, when he was a ma- 
ture man and she a discreet woman, 
when he might have come back 
with full liberty, sat in state, and 
talked to her in the best room at 
Sandycroft, he did not think fit to 
take the opportunity on this the 
night of his return. If Captain 
Ord’s absence struck Suflie apart 
from the reverence of his making 
his first appearance at the kirk, it 
was in the light of a necessity of 
their altered position. ‘There was 
a strange humility about the woman, 
and there was as strange and stolid 
a pride. It was for her to wait on 
him now, but it never entered her 
head, it would never have entered 
Miss Eelen’s, that Suffie was not a 
woman with whom Captain Ord 
should keep his word. Miss Jean 
was different from her sisters at 
Sandycroft. She had not been 
altogether satisfied with her indi- 
viduality. She had a model—two of 
them, Miss Phemie Rogers, of Oat- 
ness, and Miss Horn, of Boarbraes, 
the daughter of the greatest farmer 
with whom the Misses Quhair 
bought and sold calves. Therefore 
Miss Jean was open to doubts both 
of herself and her neighbours. 

It was not a thing heard of at 
Sandycroft, that the Misses Quhair 
should be out of bed after half-past 
nine if there was not serious illness 
in the byre. Even if Captain Ord 
had found heart of grace and sought 
his old love later in the evening, it 
would have been doubtful whether, 
though the canny, isolated women 
had seen in dreams the splendour 
glittering under Mrs. John Ord’s 
favoured roof, they would have 
thought it consistent with their cha- 
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racter to rise and let him in. The 
porridge in the pot hanging from 
the crook was dished and eaten with 
the usual relish. The house door 
was drawn to. Sound sleep settled 
on Sandycroft, broken it might be 
by the kicking of hoofs and crunch. 
ing of cud-chewing teeth in the 
occupants of the byre, but un- 
disturbed in a human heart by 
quaking anxiety and sickening ap- 
prehension for the momentous Sab- 
bath at Oatness Kirk on the mor. 
row. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Evening in summer at Oatness 
was the peculiarly fresh evening 
which gradually glows, sets, sinks 
‘softly dark and darkly pure,’ by 
a sea border. The clouds are 
fleecier, more flecked and curdled 
in their fleeciness when they borrow 
a term from the spoil of the sea, 
and form what natives describe as 
‘mackerel skies,’ than when they 
stretch over an inland landscape, or 
along an horizon of earth, whether 
it boast the freedom of plains, or 
the strength of hills. Across the 
broad basin beneath, every cloudlet 
in its shadow, like every curlew in 
a flock, flits and dimples the mirror. 
The blue sea makes the greenness 
of the billowy sandy links or downs, 
and of the fat corn-land, show 
greener; while the greenness of the 
shore brings out bluer to purple, or 
greyer to dove-colour and mother- 
of-pearl, in fine weather, the blue 
or the grey of the water. The very 
sounds of the two mediums con- 
trast with, and set off, each other. 
From the sea come the distant 
creak of a capstan, the hollow rum- 
ble of shifting ballast in a hold, the 
muffled shout from a ship, the beat- 
ing stroke of an oar, the splash, the 
gurgle, and the long, low rippling 
break of a wave, the shrill, pierc- 
ing, vibrating cry of a black and 
white winged sea-bird. To meet 
them, there arise from the land the 
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jingling tramp of a horse and a 
cart, the plaintive bleat of a sheep, 
the growling low of an ox, the 
tuneful whistle of a herd-boy, the 
sweet vague babble of a child, and 
one of the pleasantest, most sug- 
ges stive sounds in such a region, the 
chime of bells ‘tinkling o’er the 
water.’ - is the highest unity in 
diversity, the purest concord from 
discord. 

At all times and seasons Oatness 
folk, though not strictly seafaring, 
were partial to the sea-shore. The 
fondness was diffused through all 
classes of society, and every type 

character. Sarah Myres, the 
salmon sister, owned the 
soft impeachment, as well as Miss 
Wedderburn, or Miss Erskine. 
Among men it was not confined to 
the gentlemen of the Park and the 
Rymont. No one felt it more 
strongly than Wull Poustie. Wall 
dug for bait, gathered whelks, cut 
bent or rough sea grass protected 
by Act of Parliament. More sur- 
reptitiously still, he invaded the 
rights of the Crown and Lloyd’s 
agents by appropriating the waifs 
of drift- wood principally, and 
strange, sodden trophies of wrecks 
cast up by storms on the beach. A 
regular army of prowlers, in which 
Wull, a distinguished soldier, always 
figured, anticipated the brimming 
brink of the full tide, whether it 
broke at midnight, or at cock-crow, 
or at high noon, and fought for its 
prizes. These men were the chif- 
fonniers of the coast town, and had 
their share of the gambling excite- 
ment, secresy, and mystery which 
cast a gleam of reckless charm over 
the darkness of the low life of the 
veriest rag and bone picker in the 
foulest gutter of the great cities. 


fisher’s 


But the houses of some considera- 
tion at Oatness had their terraces 
and sea views, designed as if they 
pointed particularly to the attrac- 


tions of summer 


Both 
dining - room 


and drawing-room 
windows at the Park opened on 


eve nings. 
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the terrace. Mr. Wedderburn could 
leave his wine, his wife and grown- 
up daughters could precede or 
follow up their tea, by going out in 
an irregular way, at any moment. 
The elder members of the family 
could meet and linger in the in- 
tervals between stated gatherings, 
in uncalculated-upon, unaccounted- 
for minutes of and half- 
hours of household consultation. 
The terrace constituted the most 
perfect of short promenades and 
lounges, with the finest, most 
cheerful prospect in the sweep of 
the Frith and its craft, and the 
nearer sands which were dotted, 
peopled, alive with human beings. 
On the approach of sunset, the 
general community of Oatness burst 
abroad, stole abroad, or dawdled 
abroad, for their lawful refreshment 
and recreation. Restless foreign 
sea- bathers jostled contented na- 
tives. Demure ‘ladies’ of the town 
in distinct pairs were lost in con- 
stantly shifting and changing ne- 
bule of youngsters. Groups of 
chattering, giggling dressmakers’ 
apprentices and nursery - maids 
looked down on bands of fisher- 
girls. Solitary stars of men ap- 
peared with or without fowling- 
pieces and fishing-rods. Clusters 
of men hung about corners of the 
sea wall and ends of the bulwark— 
not only old sailors at this hour, 
but tailors in Glengarry bonnets, 
masons in aprons, carters with 
whips. These musters of factions 
and of critics were smoking, swag- 
gering, having their ‘ cracks,’ hear- 
ing and retailing news, accusing 
each other and their neighbours, 
breaking off in grim earnest, or else 
bursting like a bubble, and. evapo- 
rating in boisterous laughter. 

The twilight shore of Oatness 
was not so much a sober, tranquil 
scene as a locality teeming with 
human life and interest. It ought 
to have been the healthiest of all 
spectacles for the comparatively 
isolated proprietors of and residents 
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at the Park. Among the strained 
and jaded eyes there, were young 
eyes, laughing eyes as yet, though 
they were of those in which thought 
is bred. They were of that mel- 
low nondescript dark-in-light hue, 
made darker by the deep fringe of 
the lashes and the fair tint of the 
skin, and belonged to Charlotte 
Wedderburn. There were other 
young eyes at the Park at this 
time besides sister eyes. There 
were the speculative but honest, 
grave for his years, somewhat pro- 
minent, blue-grey eyes of Char- 
lotte’s friend, Tommy Spens. These 
eyes had something of the effect of 
grey hair in entirely neutralising 
the familiar condescension of his 
name. It was a name, by the way, 
which had a touch of pathos in it 
for those who could look beyond its 
absurdity. It belonged so surely to 
his orphan cousin estate, which was 
not of importance—raising it be- 
times to the desert of manly consi- 
deration and dignity—to any one 
unless to Charlotte Wedderburn. 
The blue-grey eyes, observant and 
acute enough, but notably staid and 
introverted, were very old-looking 
eyes in a young and handsome 
face, where what should have been 
the full beard and moustache of 
twenty and five years, presented 
still, by slowness of growth and 
delicacy of temperament, a wavy 
down, rendered a lighter brown in 
colour by the soft nature of the 
material. 

Every equal and friend called 
Spens ‘Tommy,’ and he had the 
sense and long-suffering to accept 
the accident of the name, and not 
to resent it and convert it from an 
accident into a case of irremediable 
adhesive mockery, perpetrated be- 
hind his back instead of to his face. 
His beard and moustache, and tall 
slight figure were undeveloped and 
boyish for his age. But no one— 
not Mrs. Wedderburn, though she 
chose to designate him, in feigned 
contempt, a trifling boy, hankering 
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and dangling after fruit which was 
not for him, which he could never 
hope to pluck—called Tommy Spens 
unmanly, or credited him as fur. 
nished with the mere harmless 
giddiness and frivolity of a boy. A 
man to all intents and purposes— 
even an extraordinarily ardent, as- 
siduous, tenacious man, always save 
in his slim figure, and his soft beard, 
and his Christian name, was Tommy 
Spens. ; 

The practice of frequenting the 
terrace on summer evenings, and 
sometimes, though not so often, on 
winter afternoons, was peculiar! 
valued at the Park. Mrs. Wedder- 
burn was a strict maintainer of eti- 
quette and discipline in her family. 
No one had ever heard of Charlotte 
Wedderburn’s slipping a plaid over 
her head, and letting herself out by 
her garden door on the open sands, 
with or without her father, as Bos- 
well Erskine had been known to do. 
In consequence, doubtful salmon- 
fishers, of mysterious antecedents, 
had stared at Boswell; and who 
could wonder at it ? Mrs. Wedder- 
burn had a theory, borrowed from 
higher sources, of keeping the whole 
family, and, above all, Charlotte, 
‘up,’ by a system of reserve, strin- 
gent rules, and a kind of quarantine 
and honourable imprisonment, which 
might or might not be improving 
to the parties concerned, but which 
was certainly not enlivening. Mrs. 
Wedderburn’s aristocratic, exclusive 
régime made Charlotte’s life s0 
beaten and barren, in its stereo- 
typed prescribed walks and drives, 
morning studies, and dressings for 
dinner, that only youth and a sweet 
kindly temper could have made it 
flowery, until the evening saunter 
and seat on the terrace became 4 
boon, and the friendship of Tommy 
Spens a godsend. 

Had it not been for these even- 
ing half-hours on the terrace, Mrs. 
Wedderburn could have distanced 
Tommy Spens, so far as to prevent 
his seeing his kinswoman Charlotte 
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save in the presence of third parties. 
But with the cares of her large, 
pinched, genteel household cum- 
bering her sloping shoulders, and 
throbbing in her ivory temples, it 
was impossible for Mrs.Wedderburn 
to be always in the way and on the 
watch during those odd ten minutes 
and half-hours. It was equally im- 
possible for her always to command 
the attendance of Mr. Wedderburn, 
quiescent as the shy, broken-spirited 
gentleman was under her authori- 
tative influence. In fact, Mr. Wed- 
derburn had subsided into a high- 
shouldered narrow-chested man— 
so high-shouldered and narrow- 
chested that he looked leaner than 
he really was, and a giant, even 
beside Tommy Spens. He had a 
drooping white forehead, guiltless 
of any language in it except that of 
the meandering of blue veins across 
its surface, and a red nose, beyond 
the faintest suspicion of being a 
bottle nose, the redness in which 
was the result of a chronic rush of 
blood to a weak, brooding head. 
A more efficient bodyguard than 
Mr. Wedderburn might have been 
formed by Charlotte’s younger sis- 
ters and brother and their gover- 
ness. Unluckily, Mrs. Wedderburn’s 
dogma was that the younger mem- 
bers of the family and their gover- 
ness should not be formally heard 
and seen by the elders after the hour 
when cheap light woollen stuffs and 
printed calicots in gowns and frocks 
were orthodox costume. The girls 
and the single little boy at home 
were understood to be constantly 
engaged of an evening eating 
humble pie—learning their lessons, 
and playing with their governess, 
Miss Murdoch. There was no dif- 
ference allowed between the treat- 
ment, in this respect, of Louisa and 
Laura, in their sixteenth and fif- 
teenth year, and little Mary, aged 
six, with Hume in a philabeg, and 
there was no exception made in 
favour of Miss Murdoch. The girls 
were to come out in their limited 
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sphere like the daughters of earls 
and dukes, like French girls from 
their old convents, in a sudden 
blossom and blaze of unsunned, un- 
breathed-on charms. Too much of 
an autocrat and an economist, Mrs. 
Wedderburn cut off her own sup- 
plies, and left the course free to 
Tommy Spens, by interdicting 
Louisa and Laura, and inquisitive, 
mal-apropos Miss Murdoch, from 
haunting the terrace in the evenings. 

Not that Tommy Spens either 
used or abused the privilege he 
held to any alarming extent. He 
was too honourable; he had been 
too much indebted to Mr. Wedder- 
burn; he had too tender a reve- 
rence for, too profound a faith 
in, the young, foolish, weak girl 
Charlotte. Her crowning charms 
to him, in person and in spirit, 
were the half-babyish roundness 
and softness which linger in some 
girls’ faces to the verge of woman- 
hood, the unruffled serenity, the 
limpid ingenuousness of a sheltered 
circumscribed girlhood. But there 
were sunsets to be gathered and 
numbered, grasped, and clung to, 
which Tommy Spens and Charlotte 
Wedderburn shared alone together, 
but for the shadowy figures of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wedderburn seen through 
the long windows opening on the 
terrace at the Park. Tommy Spens 
and Charlotte Wedderburn looked 
in company over the Frith, the 
sands, the ships, the boats, the good 
folk of Oatness, all irradiated with 
the shining of red gold, sobered 
into a pea-bloom colour, silvered, as 
the sinking, set sun or the rising 
moon prevailed, and pervaded the 
home scene. 

Tommy Spens had no more hope 
of forgetting Charlotte Wedder- 
burn amongst all the fairer, wiser, 
wittier, more formal and steadfast 
women he should meet with in the 
world, than he had of carrying her 
away with him at this time, or of 
coming back in the future in order 
to fetch her to go through the world 
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by his side. He had no more hope 
of forgetting her than of losing his 
own identity. He knew tolerably 
well what was in store for him. 
There would be a wrench full of 
agony at the moment, leaving an 
aching, smarting soreness, long in 
being deadened, behind. But 
whether deadened or not, a part 

of him—the softer, gentler, more 
ual genial and human part 
of him—would be gone with that 
wrench, leaving a blank and void 
which no growth or acquisition 
would fill up and replace. And this 
would be in the case of a young 
man who had no father to look up 
to in the present, and protect in the 
future; no mother to caress in re- 
turn for her worship; no brother 
with the perfection of friendship 
which overlooks and overleaps all 
dissimilarity and disparity of con- 
stitution and pursuit, and vindicates 
the regard of kin as kinder after 
all and at last, than any other kind- 
ness; no sister to exalt him into 
a hero while she laughed incon- 
sistently, but wholesomely, at his 
foibles and crotchets, to fight his 
battles with burning indignation, 
and commiserate his wrongs in 
melting sorrow. All this was irre- 
spective of Charlotte Wedderburn’s 
feelings, almost of her merits, and 
arguing on the simple premise that 
there could be no other sun, no 
other moon, for the earth, and no 
other Charlotte Wedderburn for 
Tommy Spens. 

Tommy Spens was right. The 
conviction was not a wild, roman- 
tic young lover’s vow of fidelity, 
broken almost as soon as sworn, all 
but forgotten, or only remembered 
with a half-sentimental sneer, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the man 
and the day, before he attained 
the solid substance and the mature 
ambition of middle life. It was a 
fact in the young man’s individu- 
ality, it has been a fact, a compara- 
tively rare one be it granted, 
other men’s individualities. It is 
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not recorded as a point of wisdom or 
of virtue; sometimes it seems as 
if it would be wiser and more virtn. 
ous, meeker, almost manlier, if men 
were less—tenacious, call it, in their 
desire and their memories. But stil] 
the fact remains, as Galileo’s world 
moved, in spite of the giant arms of 
the Vatican, or the hundred hands 
of expediency. 

Not long since, an aged Scotch 
peer died, the eighth in succession, 
the last ee arl of the race, which had 
occupied a mouldering white honse 
nine hundred years from the time 
when builders had laid the founda- 
tion stone. He died a bachelor, 
aware of the doom which sentenced 
his time-honoured title to oblivion 
and his venerable house to strangers, 
because three quarters of a century 
before the noble woman whom he 
had loved and would have wed- 
ded, died in her green youth, 
Not long ago, nothing like so far 
back as the days of chivalry, an 
octogenarian American author died. 
He was a man whose kindly affec- 
tions, his humour quiet as well as 
racy, his power of illustrating do- 
mestic, as well as adventurous 
and historical life, had made gay 
and sad at will many thousands of 
European homes. He died asingle, 
solitary man, stinted and starved 
in household charities and family 
ties, because the young Republican 
girl whom he had wooed, not in 
vain, a lifetime back, had been 
wrested from him in her flower and 
forced to own another bridegroom— 
the great bridegroom Death. Only 
the other day a war-worn Crimean 
and Indian soldier died and was 
buried. He wasa man whose name 
was a household name of glory and 


pride. He was ‘the old brigadier.’ 
Not his tried soldiers alone, but 
young civilians who had never 


tasted his Celtic temper, his stern- 
ness, his scorn, his healthy benevo- 
lence, his frank cordiality, pined to 
be braced by him, even sharply 
blamed by him, if they were but 
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warmly praised by him in the 
end. The chief mourners who 
followed him to his resting-place 
were the remote kinsmen and de- 
scendants of the young widow 
whom he had protected in her deso- 
lation, and who had faded away and 
passed from him while he was wait- 
ing for his promotion to make her 
his wife, full thirty years before. 

Charles Stewart, Earl of Tra- 
quair, missed his lineal lordly heir. 
Washington Irving missed his full 
humanity. Lord Clyde missed the 
boys who might have borne the 
shield, the armorial bearings of 
which were carved under foreign 
skies and on foreign plains, in climb- 
ing the heights of the Alma, and in 
lyng down before the bristling 
Redan. He might have led his sons 
as Gough and Hope Grant led their 
lads, to flesh their maiden swords 
in their maiden battles. All were 
renounced for the sake of visions of 
the past and spirits in the skies. 
Do not count it an incredible thing 
that a few men should be found 
faithful. 

Tommy Spens was far enough at 
present from the Tweedside baron, 
the Transatlantic writer, the British 
field-marshal. In all probability he 
would always be widely removed 
from them. But he was like them 
all in that 


He loved but one and clave unto her, 


though that one was nothing higher 
than a good, guileless, bonnie lassie 
in her degree—Charlotte Wedder- 
burn in her inexpensive, simply 
elegant white muslin gown, then 


leaning 
him. ~ 

With a notion of the truth, 
Tommy Spens made neither per- 
sonal praise nor blame of it. He 
recognised, indeed, that God had 
decreed that it was not good that 
man should be alone, and had pro- 
vided a mate for him. He com- 
prehended that he, among men, not 


by the will of the Almighty and the 


over the parapet beside 
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sword of Azrael, or by the reasonably 
hostile decision of God’s creature, 
but by a small close network, fine 
to invisibility, impenetrable as a 
bird’s gin, and paralysing as a 
spider’s web, of artificial bonds 
and barriers, needs and vanities, 
was surely widowed before he was 
wedded. And against that sen- 
tence the young man’s yearning 
heart chafed within him in the 
goodly prime of his youth, and of 
the summer night at Oatness. 

It seemed to Tommy Spens, in 
the exaggeration of passion, that 
the season and the hour brought 
content and expansion to every 
other nature of man, beast, bird, 
plant, only he was left out. He 
had a tantalising glimpse of the 
stout Oatness fishers, smiths, wea- 
vers, ‘convoying ’ their sweethearts 
whom, almost at their pleasure, 
without let or hindrance, they could 
make their wives and the mothers 
of their bairns—such bairns as 
other men were shouldering down 
there on the gleaming sands at his 
feet. The huge steer was stalking 
beside his favourite cow ; the mare 
was whinnying over her foal out 
on the links yonder; the lark was 
nestled beside the mother bird in the 
flowering grass or the earing corn. 
Each yellow cowslip and blue bugloss 
was refreshed to heaviness with its 
draught of dew. The only beings 
besides Charlotte Wedderburn and 
Tommy Spens, to whom the hour 
brought nothing, were the green- 
stained, yard-long armed Diana, and 
the Apollo with his straight calves 
and a plant of lichens beginning to 
sprout on his head and constitute 
him another Ricquet with the Tuft. 
That pair confronted each other in 
like manner, summer and winter, 
and could never come any nearer 
or sink and blend in a mutual em- 
brace. Though Tommy Spens was 
not a particularly imaginative per- 
son, the statues struck him as pre- 
senting frozen fac-similes of Char- 
lotte and himself. The goddess 
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looked as if she were bending her 
bow, the god as if he were pointing 
his lyre, at the younger pair in 
taunting derision. 

Tommy’s heart, in its appointed 
worthy, purifying inclination, was 
ungratified, ungrateful, without 
hope—without God, he had almost 
said, where this thing was con- 
cerned—in the world. At the same 
time, in the middle of the hum of 
life on Oatness sands, there was 
falling every now and then, as if by 
anticipation, the hush which makes 
night holy, the hush which draws 
spirit to spirit, as if there were no 
others but they two in the wide 
universe, that enables men to realise 
the idea of the fidelity—not of the 
letter or the flesh, but of the un- 
dying spirit. 

Charlotte Wedderburn was not 
without her perception of the same 
influences thrilling her and fright- 
ening her, which she coveted, and 
from which she shrank, in tremu- 
lous opposite currents of feeling. 
Those were the contradictions and 


the tumults which meant youth 
with its lavishness of emotion, its 
whirl of delight—delight that is 
trouble, and trouble that is delight. 
But Charlotte was much younger, 
not to say in years, in knowledge, 


than Tommy Spens. She was a 
girl in leading-strings, a controlled, 
guided, wholly immature specimen 
of humanity 

‘I shall not forget the place easily, 
Charlotte,’ remarked Tommy Spens 
with a slightly aggrieved tone, as if 
somebody was accusing him of the 
practice of that comfortable quality 
which did not exist in his composi- 
tion ; ‘I shall be constantly calling 
it up when my regiment has got its 
orders to Newfoundland, or Barba- 
does, or heaven knows where, as I 
suppose Arthur, Will, and Harry 
are calling it up where they are 
quartered at the ends of the earth.’ 

‘It will be very kind of you, 
Tommy,’ answered Charlotte, ‘for 
you know you were not born and 
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brought up at this dear old Park, 

exactly like the rest of us. But we 
have spent many happy days to. 
gether here,’ she added imme. 
diately, as if her suggestion that he 
did not altogether belong to them 
might strike him as a wrong to 
him. ‘I wish we knew as well the 
places that you boys and men go 
to, and could see them with the 
mind’s eye whenever we pleased.’ 

‘I suppose there is no way but 
going off to the ends of the earth ?’ 
reflected Tommy Spens, following 
his line of thought, not hers, and 
looking out into ‘the distance w here 
the working men and women of 
Oatness walked together, and did 
not dream of separation. ‘I hope 
I do not ask the question because I 
want to be idle, or seek to shirk 
any amount of toil or danger,’ he 
ended with a forced smile. 

‘IT am sure it is not that,’ con- 
firmed Charlotte with all her heart; 
‘and when you come home a great 
man, Tommy, you may depend 
upon our having all the flags up for 
you, as the Oatness people had the 
other day for one of their boisterous 
sea-captains.’ 

‘I shall never come home a great 
man, Charlotte, at least not to the 
Park, in your day,’ Tommy Spens 
said plainly, glancing back at the 
figure of Mrs. Wedderburn, which 
was seen through the French win- 
dow. Mrs. Wedderburn was seated 
at her desk in her well preserved 
lilac satin dress, that had been su- 
perseded as a dinner-dress abroad, 
and was now doing duty in the 
same capacity at home. She was 
rapidly finishing a letter to catch 
the Australian mail for one of her 
absent sons. ‘The army in a peace, 
the continuance of which we are 
bound to pray for, proposes .o a 
penniless officer a long life of ob- 
security and narrow circumstances. 
Think of some of our generals re- 
maining thirty years lieutenants! 
And I am not such an ass as to 
imagine myself a moustache grise 
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like them. Foreign service to a 
fellow like me means simply more or 
less protracted banishment, dama- 
ging climates, an undermined consti- 
tution, without the smallest chance 
of rising in the world by attaining 
such affluence, not to say distinc- 
tion, as your brothers may win. 
You must forgive me for grumbling 
to you, Charlotte; I do it because 
you will not mind, and you will not 
misunderstand me. Of course I do 
not intend to imply that there is 
no use for a soldier, and that he has 
not his duty like other men, which 
in itself should be enough for him, 
or that there are no compensations. 
Neither do I presume to blame my 
guardians for not bringing me up 
to some more hopeful and lucrative 
profession. They had the prospect 
of procuring a commission for me, 
and that, after the means my father 
had left were spent on my educa- 
tion, was one way of providing for 
me, and opening up a career for 
me. I hope I am thankful to them 
for securing to me an independence 
at least. I must keep within my 
pay when there is no deluding 
credit, or loop-hole, or windfall, in 
the background for me, I shall 
not merely be a spendthrift and 
prodigal, but a dishonest, disrepu- 
table idiot if I don’t contrive to dis- 
charge the debts of my mess-dinners 
and my tailor’s bill, and refrain 
from the hazards of cards and 
horseflesh. I have been gazetted 
and worn my uniform since I saw 
my teens, and I have contrived yet. 
I can believe, if I had shown any 
particular bent or power in another 
direction when I was still a boy, 
my friends would not have baulked 
me of a better chance in life for the 
prospect of a commission.’ 

He stopped short with the well 
nigh fierce fretting at incapacity 
and inaction, which is one sign, an 
unpleasant and distressing sign it 
may be, still a sign of the possession 
of power of one kind or another, 
and which was broadly relieved 
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against the restrained force and the 
modesty of his expressions, and 
against what was boyish in his looks 
and air, but not in the blue-grey 
eyes, shining like polished steel. 

‘I have always heard that you 
had a bent to your lessons, what- 
ever they were, Tommy,’ Char- 
lotte soothed him tenderly. ‘I can 
remember papa’s often holding you 
up to our boys, and telling them 
that you gave him no trouble be- 
cause you were so thoroughly satis- 
factory in your parts, and in the 
work you took out of them.’ 

‘But good parts and brilliant 
parts have only a comparative 
affinity,’ he told her with an im- 
patient shake of the head, ‘and to 
mend matters I ought to have had 
the last. It cannot be helped that I 
have no more than the fair ordinary 
quantity and quality of brains,—I 
may allow myself so much. I am 
not going to knock myself on the 
head at once, by depreciating my- 
self to you or any one else through 
false humility. But you must grant, 
Charlotte, it is hard that I am not 
more liberally endowed, since the 
poverty involves my separation from 
my friends for an indefinite period 
and by an indefinite space, with 
little command on my part of the 
means of reunion.’ 

Tommy Spens was forced to speak 
generally. He would not have 
tried Charlotte by speaking more 
particularly. If he had been so 
rash and selfish, Charlotte, young, 
submissive, weak as she was, would 
not have stayed to hear him. But 
he was impelled, for his own relief, 
in justice and mercy to himself, and 
in defence of her, to enter his plea 
and utter his plaint thus far. 

Charlotte, with her light white 
dress fluttering waveringly beside 
his heavy, steady black coat, and 
her face turned away from his, 
which was kept persistently towards 
hers, admitted low, that it was hard 
—men’s lots were so much harder 
than women’s. 

ZZ 
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He was compelled to correct her 
there. He was too straightforward 
and earnest to allow her to main- 
tain an error which he could cor- 
rect. In addition the words rose 
to his lips in quick warning, ‘No, 
not harder. I am persuaded that 
many poor souls of women have 
heavier hardships, and greater 
misery to endure, than most men. 
The lots may be equally propor- 
tioned to begin with, but women 
are more put upon, more helpless 
to resist, more driven to make sacri- 
fices of themselves and others.’ 

At that moment Mrs. Wedder- 
burn opened the window with just 
a little creak and stepped out with 
an expression of praise of the even- 
ing. At the same time she pro- 
pounded the incontrovertible truth 
that to sit, stand, or hang about in 
the open air, when the dew was 
falling heavily, was not quite agree- 
able or quite safe, but was a heed- 
less, foolish practice, to be left off 
like other malpractices, by young 
people. A brisk walk and chat 


were the practices for evening and 


the sea-side. There was no doubt 
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that Mrs. Wedderburn, when she 
set the example, walked firm] , 
lightly, and enjoyably for her middle 
age. Her chat corresponded to her 
walk, was sensible, slightly dicta. 
torial, but well bred, shrewd, and 
lively chat, worth being listened to, 
though all confidential intercourse 
was affronted and silenced before it. 

Once started, the walk and the 
chat flowed on without break or 
pause till the the tea-bell rang, 
The few moments on the terrace at 
the Park were swept into the cata- 
logue of like intimate, bitter-sweet 
moments in the past, save that 
they were marked by the partial 
explanation between the couple. 
Altogether slight and vague as it 
was, it was engraved and retained 
in memories storing each word and 
image with wistful intentness. 
These were treasures to hearts 
which were conscious that they 
might be left any day with nothing 
besides, and certain that they would 
be parted for a time, which seemed 
like an eternity to the youth of 
both, within a few months at the 
latest. 





AGAIN ? 


I. 


On sweet and fair! oh rich and rare ! 
That day so long ago, 

The autumn sunshine everywhere, 
The heather all aglow, 

The ferns were clad in cloth of gold, 
The waves sang on the shore ; 

Such suns will shine, such waves will sing, 
For ever, evermore. 


2. 


Oh fit and few! oh tried and true ! 
The friends who met that day, 

Each one the other’s spirit knew ; 
And so in earnest play 

The hours flew past, until at last 
The twilight kissed the shore ; 

We said, ‘Such days shall come again 
For ever, evermore.’ 


$e 
One day again, no cloud of pain 
A shadow o’er us cast, 
And yet we strove in vain, in vain, 
To conjure up the past ; 
Like, but unlike, the sun that shone, 
The waves that beat the shore, 
The words we said, the songs we sung, 
Like—unlike—evermore. 


4. 
For ghosts unseen crept in between, 
And, when our songs flowed free, 
Sang discords in an undertone 
And marred the harmony. 
‘The past is ours, not yours,’ they said, 
‘The waves that beat the shore, 
Though like the same, are not the same, 
Oh! never, never more !’ 
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AUSTRALIA. 


N 1642, the year in which Charles 
I. and the Long Parliament 
opened their civil war, Anthony Van 
Diemen, being governor of Batavia, 
sent forth into the southern oceans 
Abel Jans Tasman with two ships 
to discover new lands and to extend 
the dominions of the States. Tas- 
man started with this entry in his 
log-book, ‘May God Almighty be 
pleased to give his blessing to this 
voyage, Amen!’ He had been 
south before, and had sighted and 
named points on the continent of 
Australia. This voyage he hoped 
would enable him to decide whether 
the land stretched away unbroken 
to the pole, or whether it could be 
doubled. After steering south for 
three months he saw land, and 
called it ‘Anthony Van Diemen’s 
Land, in honour of our High Magis- 
trate and Governor-General.’ He 
hugged the shore, turned the sou- 
thern point of Van Diemen’s Land, 
sailed up one of the southern bays, 
and anchored. He called the place 
Frederick Hendrik Bay, after the 
stadtholder of the day, grandfather 
of our William III. The ship’s 
carpenter swam ashore, stuck up a 
post on the beach, carved a com- 
pass on it, and swam back, leaving 
the stadtholder’s flag flying behind 
him. 

The ships steered east, and this 
brought them new discoveries. 
Tasman, having already done ho- 
nour to his country, his chief, his 
sovereign, and his lady friends, re- 
membered his old home in those 
lonely seas, and called this land 
New Zealand. The islands and 
headlands about Australia and New 
Zealand still hold by Tasman’s 
christenings, and show that the 
bold man must have cruised about 
in those unknown regions in a 
wonderfully adventurous manner. 
He returned to Batavia, after being 
out ten months, and closed his log 


with, ‘God be praised for this 
happy voyage, Amen!’ With such 
brave, modest Dutchmen afloat in 
every sea, one can understand the 
dignity and high head of the little 
mother country, and is not sur. 
prised to find Van Tromp, De Ruy. 
ter, and their comrades, meeting 
the full power of England in the 
Channel, at the doors of their 
enemy, and not at the mouth of the 
Scheldt. 

The Dutch took no more trouble 
with their New Holland. With the 
Cape, Mauritius (Prince Maurice), 
Ceylon, Malacca, a part of India, 
some East and West India islands, 
America, and other territories on 
hand, their little country could 
spare no men for new lands. Hence 
Australia remained unoccupied for 
150 years; and within the memory 
of men still living was settled by 
the nation that had taken the com- 
mand of the seas from the rest of 
Europe. 

The recognition of American 
independence was indirectly the 
means of giving life to Australia. 
England, deserted by her American 
colonies, seemed impelled by destiny 
to give birth to new ones. The 
United States were formally sent 
adrift in 1783, and four years later 
the first Englishmen landed in 
Australia with the view of making 
a home there. In January 1788, 
a body of 757 convicts, and 200 
soldiers to guard them, landed at 
Botany Bay, on the south-east of 
the Australian continent. These 
were the pioneers of the future 
Australian empire. They built Syd- 
ney on Port Jackson, and by births 
and plentiful supplies of convicts 
they increased in numbers year by 
year. This first colony now bears 
the name of New South Wales. In 
1803 the Sydney hive threw off two 
swarms. One with ships, convicts, 
jailers, provisions, and all suitable 
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appliances, sailed for Van Diemen’s 
Land, 600 miles south-west, and 
landed three miles above modern 
Hobart Town. The other, with 
similar freight and necessaries, 
assed ‘into Bass’s Strait, entered 
Port Philip (Hobson’s Bay), and 
encamped near modern Melbourne. 
This Port Philip branch got into 
difficulties, packed up again, and 
followed the first swarm to Van 
Diemen’s Land. They landed on 
the Derwent near the others, and 
called their huts and tents Hobart 
Town, after Secretary Lord Hobart. 
The little colony of Van Diemen’s 
Land throve, and in 1825 was made 
independent of its mother country, 
New South Wales. From this 
small island a party in 1835 (three 
years after the English Reform Bill, 
No. 1) started and laid the founda- 
tion of Victoria, the richest of all 
the colonies. In 1849 gold was 
discovered in Victoria, and then 
there rushed into it nearly every 
ablebodied man from New South 


Wales and Van Diemen’s Land; 
and as the news spread over Europe 
a stream of emigration set in that 


has continued to this day. While 
this is being written, there are 
hundreds of men, women, and 
children under full sail in the At- 
lantic and Southern Oceans, daily 
making their ten or twelve knots 
per hour towards their new home, 
full of hope and resolution. 

One year of wealth and prosperity, 
during which thousands from all 
ends of the earth had to be admitted 
into the body politic, and to be pro- 
tected in life and property—just one 
year, was sufficient to shew Victoria 
that a vigorous and workmanlike 
administration of government must 
be initiated, w hich it was madness 
to expect from Downing Street. 
The old diplomatising delay, im- 
perial ignorance of local require- 
ments, stolid parliamentary and 
minister ial indifference about every- 
thing lying beyond a radius of a 
few hundred miles from London, 
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the inefficient danglers, hangers-on, 
and official imbeciles constantly 
sent out to do government for the 
Australians,—such things as these 
made the Australian Constitution 
Act of 1850 an absolute necessity. 
The substance of this Act was, that 
the colonies might tinker their con- 
stitutions to their own hearts’ con- 
tent, and that Port Philip might 
separate from New South Wales 
and call itself Victoria. Since the 
passing of this Act England has 
practically had no more to do with 
the government of these colonies 
than with that ofthe United States. 
For two years she continued to send 
convicts to Van Diemen’s Land, 
but in 1853, yielding to the in- 
dignant protestations of the united 
colonies, she entirely stopped the 
practice, and Van Diemen’s Land, 
rejoicing over the removal of the 
stigma, renamed itself and was 
officially gazetted in London as the 
colony of “Tasmania. 

In 1829 a company was formed 
in England to colonise the south- 
west corner of Australia. About 
2,000 people started that year, 
settled on Swan River, and thus 
laid the foundation of the present 
colony of Western Australia. The 
company mismanaged matters, and 
endless miseries fell to the lot of the 
colonists. The land was barren ; the 
men were townsfolk and not agri- 
cultural labourers; the food they 
brought ran short before they had 
learnt to raise supplies from the 
soil; many left the country at the 
first opportunity, and those who 
remained struggled on ever towards 
greater poverty and bankruptcy, 
till in 1848 they begged the Crown 
to make them a penal station, that 
they might live on the crumbs 
that always fall from the imperial 
commissariat. Their prayer was 
granted in 1850. ‘They remain a 
convict colony to this day; but the 
same power that was brought to 
bear upon England in regard to 
Tasmania, has been exerted again 
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to stop transportation to Western 
Australia. Though cut off them- 
selves by hundreds of miles of desert, 
the other colonies consider Western 
Australia a part of the continent, 
and therefore a place no longer to 
be defiled by such emigrants as 
England sends there. England has 
consented to put a stop to the trans- 
portation to Western Australia. 

In 1836 another attempt was 
made to found a colony from Eng- 
land without the aid of convict 
subsidies. This time it succeeded, 
and South Australia is the result. 
There were thus by 1836 four se- 
parate Australian colonies. Port 
Philip seceded from New South 
Wales in 1851, and was proclaimed 
a colony under the name of Vic- 
toria; and in 1859 secession ten- 
dencies showed themselves in the 
hot northern regions of New South 
Wales, and about a million square 
miles set up government on its own 
account under the name of Queens- 
land. There are at present, there- 
fore, six distinct Australian colonies, 
which in the order of their creation 
are—New South Wales, capital 
Sydney, 1788; Tasmania, capital 
Hobart Town, 1825; Western Aus- 
tralia, capital Perth, 1829; South 
Australia, capital Adelaide, 1836; 
Victoria, capital Melbourne, 1851 ; 
Queensland, capital Brisbane, 1859. 

These young colonies have had 
experience of most extant and de- 
funct methods of government. The 
original governors were despots, re- 
sponsible to no authority nearer at 
hand than England. As freemen 
increased, despotism was tempered 
by councils nominated by the go- 
vernors. The next step was a 
council partly elected and partly 
nominated, The Act of 1851 before 
mentioned set the colonies legislat- 
ing in different directions, and it 
will not be a useless study to ascer- 
tain what courses these young set- 
tlements took when left to their 
own judgment. Western Australia 
became a convict colony, and has 
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had no political history since. All 
the rest have certain things alike, 
1. There is a governor in each 
colony elected by the Crown, who 
nominally is to his colony what the 
Queen is to the mother country. 
Hedged in by none of the historical 
divinity, unable to grant a single 
honour or to give away the most 
trifling appointment, and, moreover, 
being but a bird of passage and 
ignorant of colonial wants and 
ideas, he is altogether the most 
powerless personage connected with 
political life in a colony. Ministers 
have specific, active work to do; 
but the governor only does his duty 
to perfection when he rigidly ab- 
stains from governing. His sole 
official labour is to sign his name to 
such papers as his ministers place 
before him. He can do no wrong 
provided he sign no document ma- 
nifestly illegal. Should he be in 


doubt as to what is or is not the law 
of the empire or the colony, he can 
consult his private solicitor and get 


himself advised for the usual fee. 
Besides this formal act of signing 
papers, custom has fixed on the 
governor the duty of giving an an- 
nual ball, at the public expense, to 
the chief families of his colony. A 
timid or retiring man might strip 
this of its alarming features, for it 
is the practice to get the whole 
matter amen and managed by a 
contractor, and the governor need 
have little more to do with the 
affair than one of his own guests. 
With the two exceptions of signing 
papers and giving parties, a gover- 
nor’s office is a sinecure. He can 
devote himself to literature, art, 
science, or to any kind of work or 
recreation for which he may have @ 
taste. Provided he takes no part 
in politics, the colonists respect him 
as the head of the State, and are 
scrupulously careful to avoid inter- 
fering with his habits. The more 
he attends to his own private busi- 
ness, and the less he troubles him- 
self about that of the colony, the 
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greater will be his success and 
popularity as a governor. These 
officers are paid by the colonies at 
the following rates a year :—Vic- 
toria, 10,000/.; New South Wales, 
7,000l.; South Australia, Queens- 
land, and Tasmania, 4,000l. each, 
In addition to fixed salary there 
are liberal annual allowances for 
entertainments, servants, and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 

z. All the colonies have a Lower 
House, called a House of Assembly, 
and the members of it affix to their 
names M.H.A. instead of M.P. 

This house, as in England, is the 
only real power in the colony; it 
makes and unmakes ministries, and 
rules itself by the customs and pre- 
cedents that guide the proceedings 
of the English Commons. The 
members are all elected by the 
people; the franchise varies slightly 
in the several colonies, but is vir- 
tually manhood or household suf- 
frage. 

3. All the colonies have an Upper 
House called the Legislative Coun- 
cil, the members of which adopt the 
hieroglyphics M.L.C. This house 
assumes to stand to the Assembly 
as the Lords to the Commons. It 
cannot be dissolved by the Govern- 
ment: but where membership is 
not for life a certain number retire 
from the Council in rotation year 
by year. In New South Wales and 
Queensland the Councils are partly 
nominated, as in England, by the 
Government that is the ministry of 
the day; in Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia, and Tasmania, all the mem- 
bers of the Council are elected by 
the people for a fixed term of years. 
The franchise for the Council varies 
in different colonies, but in every 
case it is so restricted as to exclude 
about five sixths of the electors 
who have votes for the Assembly. 
In Victoria there were 60,000 elec- 
tors for the Assembly last year and 
about 10,000 for the Council. The 
nominee element is sure to drop out 
of all the Australian constitutions, 
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for no democracy will permanently 
leave the election of members in the 
hands of the ministry of the day. 
Life membership is again not popu- 
lar, for it requires extraordinary 
belief in abiding intellect and ho- 
nesty to make a people place their 
destinies under any man for life 
without power on their part of recon- 
sideration. None know better than 
democracies how brief is a popular 
hero’s triumph, and how unfit the 
populace is in its periods. of ecstasy 
to make selection of an idol, who 
shall remain immovable when po- 
pular ardour has cooled and opi- 
nions have changed. An instinctive 
distrust of the wisdom of national 
impulses will make democracies 
cherish the power of making their 
rulers change with the times. In 
America the Upper House is elected 
by the parliaments of the individual 
States, and is therefore two removes 
from the people: there is no symp- 
tom in Australia of a tendency in 
this direction. The popular idea is 
a House elected directly by the 
people, but by a restricted fran- 
chise. The restriction at present 
is one of rating or wealth, for 
though members of the learned pro- 
fessions are voters on the strength 
of their superior education, yet, 
being but few amongst the mass, 
they may for practical purposes be 
left out of consideration. A flaw 
has lately heen discovered in these 
constitutions that may ultimately 
give trouble. In Victoria the 
Council and the Assembly are in 
direct antagonism.. The Assembly 
has sent up an item of the Appro- 
priation Bill to the Council in such 
a form that the Council views it as 
insulting, and as a vote of censure 
upon its own proceedings... The 
result is that the Council refuses to 
pass the Appropriation Bill till the 
objectionable item is removed. The 
Assembly declines to yield, and 
therefore no money is voted, and 
the whole political business of the 
country is brought to a stand-still, 
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There can be no permanent dead- 
lock in England, for if a majority 
of the Lords are stubbornly opposed 
to what a majority of the Commons 
are as stubbornly resolved to carry, 
the opposition of the Lords can be 
overridden by the creation of new 
peers. This is a clumsy remedy, 
and if acted upon to any great 
extent, it would necessitate a change 
in the constitution, or otherwise 
half the men in the country would 
soon be lords. At present, how- 
ever, the vent, imperfect as it is, 
enables the Commons to coerce the 
Lords without resorting to civil 
war. The sympathies of the pre- 
sent House of Commons being 
more in favour of the aristocracy 
than of the people, an obstinate 
trial of strength is not likely to run 
to any mischievous end; but a re- 
formed Parliament in which the 


majority is really and not only pro- 
fessedly democratic may introduce 
bills which will stretch the English 
system to its utmost extent and 
render necessary some better pro- 


vision against dead-locks than that 
now existing. In Australia, where 
the members of the Council are 
elected by the wealthy only, there 
is no protection against dead-locks. 
A dead-lock causes such injury to 
a country, that in practice a com- 
promise between the antagonistic 
Houses may be counted upon. But 
a matter which may drive a 
country into civil war is not a thing 
that can safely be left to right 
itself accidentally ; there should be 
something more substantial be- 
tween a people and a great cala- 
mity than the temperament of the 
men of an average parliament. 
When all the members of a House 
are elected for life, and fixed in 
number, the House is independent 
of the whole people and cannot be 
coerced in any legal way whatever. 
It is doubly blocked in and secured ; 
it can neither be increased in num- 
bers, nor changed in quality. Where 
all are elected by the wealthy class 
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as in Victoria, the members are not 
individually immovable, but the 
small class that returns them can. 
not be made to yield to the popular 
wish. The oligarchy of wealth can, 
if its interests are threatened, 
legally and effectually smother 
every wish or determination of the 
mass of the people. The House is 
invulnerable so long as its own 
special class remains true to it. On 
questions affecting property, such 
as the leasing and purchase of the 
public lands, the Council electors 
are tolerably certain to vote in a 
body ; and hence, in spite of many 
years’ agitation by Lower Houses, 
the land- laws of the colonies con- 
tain most of the vicious principles 
of the English system. The colo- 
nial constitution enables a minority 
to hold the majority in absolute 
check. This may be for the ulti- 
mate good of all; for it is by no 
means certain that the majority is 
alway s or ever right. This discus- 
sion of dead- locks has nothing to 
do with the question of w hether it 
is better for the few to rule the 
many or for the mass to rule every- 
body ; its aim is simply to ascertain 
if there is nothing short of war 
which can keep back the majority 
when they are fiercely resolved not 
to be kept back. The defect in the 
Australian constitutions might be 
remedied now ; but, like such things 
generally, it will probably go un- 
altered till some colony gets into 
serious difficulty and frightens the 
rest into prudence. The remedy 
lies in one of two directions: either 
the suffrage for the Upper House 
must be very much extended and 
the House itself be made liable to 
dissolution like the Lower; or, if the 
House remains as it is, there must 
be some definite point at which it 
must give in as a matter of course 
to the persistence of the Assembly. 

If the Assembly were so deter- 
mined upon a measure as to pass it 
each session during three consecutive 
years, little harm would probably 
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be done if the bill then became law 
in spite of the veto of the Council. 
If a people can keep steadily to a 
particular policy for three years, 
there is little necessity in that case 
for the Upper House to exercise its 
peculiar function, that of checking 
hasty legislation. If the Lower 
could bring the Upper to terms in 
one year, then the Upper might 
voluntarily extinguish itself as hav- 
ing no further vocation. A house 
often legislates in a panic during 
one session, and then an upper 
house is of immense value; it is 
seldom under the influence of the 
same panic two years running ; and 
what it produced after three years’ 
examination might reasonably be 
supposed to have most elements of 
hastiness and carelessness elimi- 
nated from it. 

This may not be the best method 
of avoiding dead-locks; but some- 
thing in this direction is wanted, 
some way by which the Upper 
House may be left very large con- 


servative and revising power, but 
may yet never be able to resist 
permanently the will of the Lower 
House. 

4. A fourth 
similarity is, that in every colony 


point of political 


all voting is done by ballot. The 
usual results of ballot-voting, such 
as orderly elections, absence of 
direct bribery, opportunity for a 
man to give a conscientious vote; 
these and other features, the. dis- 
cussion of which would make this 
article too long, are so apparent 
that no colony that has once adopted 
the ballot, is ever likely to tolerate 
any other method of voting. 

Next let us notice a few important 
subjects about which the colonies 
have differences of opinion. 

Religion. —The colonies seem 
to be rapidly drifting towards a 
uniform system on this subject. 
There are no endowments for reli- 
gious purposes corresponding to the 
‘livings’ in England; but where 
aid is given to the churches by the 
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State, it is in the form of direct 
money payment from the Treasury. 
In New South Wales and South 
Australia the State recognises no 
religion, and pays for none. All 
sects, the Church of England in- 
cluded, are left to stand or fall on 
their own merits, and to support 
themselves on such subscriptions, 
pew-rents, or fees as church atten- 
dants may think fit to give. 
Catholic, Anglican, Jew, and Pagan 
are all equal, and occupy the same 
position, as far as the State is con- 
cerned, that the Dissenters occupy 
in England—that is, the Govern- 
ment altogether ignores them. In 
Victoria and Tasmania the Govern- 
ment contributes aid to every 
church that likes to claim it in the 
ratio of the numbers belonging to 
the several sects. Religious equality 
is preserved not by fostering one 
church, but by aiding all. The 
State pays the Catholic to preach 
purgatory, pardons, &c.; it pays 
the Anglicans to call them ‘ vain 
things fondly invented and re- 
pugnant to the word of God’ (Ar- 
ticle XXII.); it pays the Presby- 
terians to propagate Calvinism and 
to denounce hierarchies; the Wes- 
leyans, Methodists, and Baptists 
to preach what they please, and to 
hit out at whomsoever they esteem 
worthy of chastisement; and finally 
it subsidises the Jews to declare 
all Christians to be men blindly 
labouring in superstition, and in- 
sanely misreading the Scriptures 
that they profess to have built upon. 
Toleration running rampant in this 
fashion has ever been the target for 
colonial wit and sarcasm, and Bills 
have more than once been intro- 
duced into the Victorian and Tas- 
manian Parliaments for the abolition 
of State aid to religion. Unwilling- 
ness to deal harshly with old 
incumbents has mainly contributed 
to prolong the grant; but as every 
year reduces these original reci- 
pients in number, it may safely be 
predicted that all the Australiar. 
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colonies will before long follow the 
example of South Australia and 
New South Wales, and cease to 
contribute in any way towards the 
support of priests and churches. 
At present, where State aid is 
given, each sect governs itself 
according to its own laws, and is 
at liberty, like all other clubs or 
associations, to frame any rules that 
are not contrary to law. The State 
pays its contribution to each sect, 
and leaves the distribution of it to 
the members themselves. A Roman 
Catholic bishop is the only eccle- 
siastic in Australia who is head of a 
church in reality as well as in name. 
It would be contrary to the spirit 
of his church for a Catholic bishop 
to be but the chairman or the 
executive officer of a governing 
board. He therefore receives all 
the money intended for his flock, 
and dispenses it as he pleases. A 
bishop of the Church of England is 
only a member of the governing 
body or synod of his church, and 
as such occupies no position differ- 
ing from that of the President of 
the Wesleyan Conference or the 
Moderator of the Church of Scot- 
land. He has no power or patronage 
except that delegated to him by 
synod or by the congregations of 
parish churches. 

Education. — While . grudging 
every sovereign paid to religion, 
the colonies cheerfully vote large 
sums for education. The instruc- 
tion of youth is made a national 
matter, for which the Government 
is held directly responsible. In 
Victoria . rival religious factions 
have destroyed to a great extent 
the benefits of a centralised system ; 
but already a Bill has been intro- 
duced into Parliament to enable the 
Government to carry on the educa- 
tion of the country free from clerical 
trammels. The Bill has been with- 
drawn. by the Attorney-General for 
a session; but the people, though 
the latest from England and there- 
fore most under the spell of old 
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home habits, are quite ripe for the 
reception of a sterling system of 
education. The difficulty of the 
colonial governments has been to 
hit upon a plan by which Protes- 
tants and Catholics can be got to 
attend the same school. Where 
towns or villages have been populous 
enough to fill two schools, the 
governments have sanctioned the 
denominational system; and thus, 
in trying to get the support of the 
leaders of religious bodies, have 
consented to keep up the old super- 
stition that treated as the same 
thing education and _ theology. 
Simply viewed as a system of na- 
tional education, the Tasmanian is 
probably the most perfect in Aus- 
tralia, and that which will ultimately 
be adopted by the other colonies, 
New South Wales has, indeed, in 
an Education Bill passed last year, 
already introduced the main prin- 
ciples of the system, and the Vic- 
torian Bill, at present withdrawn, 
tends in the same direction. 

The Tasmanian scheme of public 
education is based on the Irish 
‘National System.’ Where sufli- 
cient children can be got together, 
the Government builds a school, 
appoints a teacher, and superintends 
the education given. 

The great religious bugbear is 
rendered harmless by a regulation 
forbidding any theological teaching 
after ten o’clock in the morning. 
Between nine and ten any minister 
may walk into a school, and claim 
to instruct in theology or Bible 
history such members of his own 
flock as choose to put themselves 
under him for instruction; but no 
minister or other person is allowed 
to meddle with the faith or teach- 
ing of any child whose parents 
object to him or his particular set 
of opinions. This admirable rule 
virtually reduces education into 
purely secular instruction, for the 
master is properly debarred from 
preaching his own views, and the 
clergy either let the schools alone 
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altogether or merely attend once a 
week, and thus do one fifth of the 
spiritual work that the State gives 
them the privilege of doing, should 
their zeal be of respectable heat. 
Attempts have been made to get 
the schools more under priestly in- 
fluence ; but while those who sigh 
for power are so slow to do the 
work that they urge others to do, 
but which they themselves. will not 
touch with one of their fingers, they 
must not expect to be credited with 
so extraordinary an amount of dis- 
interested anxiety for the growth 
of youthful piety as shall induce 
the Parliament to hand over to 
them the management of a system 
of which the colonists have every 
reason to be proud. The great and 
good feature of this system is, that 
the teachers and the children are 
protected from the baneful effects 
of local patrons, boards, and preju- 
dices. In a small place, the men 
who could advise and rule wisely 
and liberally are just those who 
prefer minding their own business, 
and letting schools and boards 
alone ; and so it happens that, when 
any local power is established, it 
invarially falls into the hands of 
two or three busy, pottering, in- 
competent people, who are placed 
in authority for the worst of all 
reasons—that suitable people object 
to be troubled about such matters. 
A central system admits of no au- 
thority between the education office 
and the schools, and thus elimi- 
nates, by the mere absence of legis- 
lation, all the endless difficulties 
and stagnation that parish bumble- 
dom would interpose, could it get 
the slightest recognition. 

Private schools are as numerous 
in Australia as in England; and 
in Victoria and New South Wales 
there are state universities sup- 
ported mainly by Government, and 
from which all religious teaching, 
tests, and examinations are ex- 
cluded by statute. The professors 
are the actual class teachers of the 
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university ; and the standard for 
degrees is very similar to that of 
the London University. The other 
colonies are at present too thinly 
peopled to support a university ; 
but Tasmania again stands out 
unique in its method of encourag- 
ing advanced education, 

Once a year the State offers six 
scholarships to be competed for by 
all pupils of the national schools 
who are under twelve years of age ; 
and the winners receive free tuition 
for four years at any of the private 
grammar or collegiate schools that 
they select to attend. Here is the 
first link in the chain that connects 
the common schools to the superior. 

To encourage work in the gram- 
mar schools, the State offers two 
scholarships annually, tenable for 
four years, to be competed for by 
boys under fourteen. It occasion- 
ally happens that boys, who have 
taken the scholarships from the 
national schools at twelve, are able 
at fourteen to take the grammar 
school scholarships also, and thus 
draw from the State double pay. 

The State also annually examines 
all comers for the degree of A.A. 
The examinations are conducted by 
strangers, generally by one or more 
professors from the Melbourne Uni- 
versity. The State next offers two 
prizes yearly, open to all who have 
resided in the colony five years, 
who have taken the degree of A.A., 
and who are under twenty years of 
age. The value of these prizes is 
20ol. per annum, and they are tena- 
ble for four years at that rate. They 
are only given, however, on condi- 
tion that the young men who take 
them shall proceed, within six 
months, to some British university. 
This system of scholarships opens 
the road to the highest honours of 
Oxford and Cambridge. A poor 
lad, of real ability and industry, 
may be certain of taking a scholar- 
ship from the national schools be- 
fore twelve, another at the grammar 
schools before fourteen, his degree 
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by seventeen, and finally the Eng- 
lish scholarship of zool. per annum 
before twenty, and be on his way to 
England before twenty-one, with 
the power in his pocket of putting 
himself to any profession for which 
he may have a taste. 

The system, administered impar- 
tially by strangers, with all phases 
of sectarianism and social diffe- 
rences ignored, gets the maximum 
amount of study from the boys and 
of work from the teachers. ‘To un- 
derstand the extreme liberality and 
breadth of the scheme, let us see 
how it would act in Great Britain, 
if it were put into operation. 
Taking the ratio of population to 
be 1 to 300 (England 30,000,000, 
Tasmania 100,000), we arrive at 
the following results : 

England would have to place 
the appointment of teachers and 
the management of schools in the 
hands of the Committee of Council 
on Education, and to take every 
vestige of authority from the clergy 
and loct al gentry. She would then 
pay about four millions annually 
towards the working expenses of 
her schools. 

z. She would have to select an- 
nually about 1,800 of the cleverest 
poor boys in the United Kingdom, 
and send them at her own expense 
to Rugby, Eton, or some school of 
that kind. 

3. She would give 600 scholar- 
ships per annum to be competed 
for by these superior schools, each 
scholarship to be worth Sol. a year, 
and to last four years. 

4. She would examine these supe- 
rior schools, and put her stamp in 
the form of a degree of A.A. upon 
such as showed themselves worthy 
of it. About 2,000 of these lads 
should get the degree annually. 

5. She would yearly offer 600 
scholarships of the value of 8ool. 
»ach—namely, 200/. a year for four 
years, to be competed for by all 
‘A.A.’s under tw enty years of age. 
These would enter some university, 
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and the State would pay the youths 
their monthly cheques, ask no ques- 
tions, and give no advice provided 
the men were in actual residence. 
Such a scheme as this, if calmly 
suggested in the British Parliament, 
would be held to be madness finan- 
cially and socially. It would give 
every poor lad a fair start in the 
race of life. An annual swarm- 
ing of 1,800 picked boys from all 
the out-of-the-way corners of the 
kingdom into the present aristo- 
tocratic scholastic retreats, would 
seem to an average Parliament a 
worse plague than Pharaoh’s lo- 
custs, and the item in the budget 
providing for the expense of such 
an unwholesomedeluge, would make 
it appear almost impossible to have 
much left for dynastic wars, em- 
bassies for the bestowal of the 
garter, and such like main ends of 
all good and righteous government. 
The Australian colonies have cer- 
tainly eccentric views on education. 
America and Canada have similar 
views, and it may yet happen that 
out of the mouths of these sucklings 
England will have to learn wisdom. 
Protection.—This is one of the 
things that ordinary Englishmen 
have made up their minds about, 
and they want no further evidence. 
They are content to believe that 
protectionist countries are simply 
ignorant of what is good for them- 
selves, and that time and the ex- 
ample of England will, in the end, 
wean them from their errors. Is 
England entitled to take this dog- 
matic position? Democratic Ame- 
rica is protectionist on principle, 
and she is decidedly not less popu- 
lous, educated, or flourishing, than 
England. Why should a young 
c olony, seeking a policy, vs ulue Eng- 
lish example more than American ? 
Under any circumstances, there are 
as many Anglo-Saxons opposed to 
free trade, as there are of the oppo- 
site opinion ; therefore the question 
is not altogether settled. In all 
the Australian colonies there are 
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strong advocates for such a system 
of tariffs as shall practically exclude 
foreign manufactures and produc- 
tions. In New South Wales, the 
war-cry of parties is protection and 
free trade. It was the same in 
Victoria for years, and has ended 
in that colony in favour of the pro- 
tection. What is it that leads 
these young democracies so un- 
swervingly towards protection ? It 
is not ignorance of the theoretic 
views of political economists, for the 
colonial papers of opposite sides 
produce, comment upon, and make 
plain for the mass, everything on 
the subject procurable from living 
and dead writers. It is not want 
of practical experience, for the ma- 
jority of voters in Victoria are 
emigrants from England, and from 
aclass that has persistently opposed 
protection in the mother country. 
The protectionists of Australia are 
mainly mechanics and tradesmen ; 
they ask that all things possible to 
be made by them shall be admitted 
into the colony only on pay- 
ment of heavy prohibitory duties. 
Victoria has yielded to these de- 
mands, and New South Wales 
and the other colonies may do the 
same sooner than they at present 
think. These mechanics are but a 
minority, and yet they are backed 
up by labourers, diggers, and men 
of miscellaneous employment, whose 
interests are in cheap clothes, tools, 
and other imports. In the manu- 
facture of most articles, these me- 
chanics would simply be mad to 
waste money and time in attempts 
to compete in price with European 
goods. On account of the high 
rate of wages, certain articles would 
never be produced in the colonies, 
were their manufacture not fostered 
by protection or bonuses. Hence 
the mechanics, in urging protection, 
do in effect ask to be permitted to 
earn bread in the manner formerly 
customary to them in England, and 
the general public is asked to pay 
an extra price for colonial work- 
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manship, in order that these skilled 
labourers may do such work as they 
have been trained to. 

The political economist would at 
this point decide that the mecha- 
nics, being but a minority, must 
turn their cunning into other chan- 
nels or go to the wall, and that the 
mass of people would best consult 
their own and the national interests, 
by taking full advantage of the 
poverty of the mechanics of Europe, 
and so buying manufactures at the 
cheapest rate. Just where the cor- 
rect course seems so clear, the great 
bulk of labourers refuse to take it. 
They have first a strong instinct 
that every nation ought, in case of 
need, to be self-supporting ; ought 
not in years of danger, calamity, or 
panic, to be short of boots, gun- 
powder, blankets, nails, and such 
things, because no one has been 
taught or encouraged to make them. 
A people, by pursuing the orthodox 
way to wealth, may, like the Con- 
federate States, become surprisingly 


rich; but ablockading squadronmay 
make them pay dearly, in the end, 
the penalty for neglecting the social 


arts and manufactures. Whether 
antagonistic or not to enlightened 
politics, the colonists will submit to 
collateral grievances such as extra 
duties, if they can thereby make 
themselves independent of foreign 
aid. Scarcely on any other subject 
than on that of a new manufactory 
started, can the press of the colo- 
nies be found sounding forth in 
union praises and congratulations. 
The man who makes the first colo- 
nial sheet of paper, yard of cloth, 
ploughshare, or bucket, pleasantly 
excites the pride of his fellow colo- 
nists, and gives them hope of a 
great future. 

There is, secondly, this fact to be 
noted. Probably half the labourers 
in Victoria have some friend or re- 
lation in Great Britain, who is a 
shoemaker, carpenter, weaver, ship- 
wright, or artisan of some sort. 
The position of these men in Eng- 
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land is not enviable; no exertions 
or ability can enable many of them 
to count upon ease and plenty in old 
age. Their relations in America 
and Australia know all this too 
well, and many a young man grimy 
with the dirt of the diggings, or 
tending sheep on the uninhabited 
and lonely runs of the squatters, 
thinks more of how he can get his 
kin out of England and secure 
them a competency in Australia, 
than he does of what he himself 
shall eat or wear. None know so 
well as these Australian labourers 
how unfit are artisans for manual 
labour on or under the soil, and 
none therefore better know the folly 
of recommending emigration to men 
in England, who have but their one 
trick of life, and that a trick not 
practised in Australia. If, say these 
labourers, our relations and friends 
are deterred from emigration be- 
cause we offer no work suitable te 
them, let us create employment 
artificially, and so get them; men, 
women, and little ones are more 


valuable to us than all principles of 
wealth, doctrines of supply and 
demand, and such like old-world 


formulas; those who preach in 
England on politics have never 
been in our position, have not land 
lying waste for want of men to 
take and own it, fruit going to ma- 
nure for want of hands to pluck it, 
meat going to tallow works for 
want of hungry people to devour it. 
So long as we can feed and clothe 
all who come to us, we not only 
increase the number of consumers 
and workers, but we decrease 
thereby the rate of taxation per 
head ; for the same establishments 
that we now maintain for half a 
million people, would be fitted 
without additional expense to rule 
six times that number. What we 
lose by paying extra duties, at pre- 
sent, will be bountifully repaid to 
us in a few years. 

These same arguments have led 
the people of Victoria to consent to 
a bread tax. The tax on corn and 
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other agricultural produce is tole. 
rated by two different classes. Those 
in favour of protection to manufac. 
tures vote for the food tax to secure 
the agricultural vote for protection 
in general. Others vote for it under 
the belief that in no other way can 
a labouring man or a small capitalist 
make his farm pay during the first 
two or three years of occupancy. 
Chili, California, and South Aus. 
tralia cause the wheat markets to 
fluctuate so suddenly, and generally 
keep prices so low, that unless a 
man has some foreign source of 
income during the two or three 
years in which he is breaking up 
his new land and making it fit for 
culture, the probability is that he 
will be starved out and have to 
leave his land and take to working 
for wages. The Government has 
lately broken up large runs into 
small allotments, and offered them 
on easy terms to any who will ac- 
tually occupy and cultivate them. 
To stimulate these small pioneers 
of agriculture, the country has by 
its tariff put itself in the position of 
consenting to eat their produce in 
preference to that of neighbouring 
colonies or foreign countries. It is 
hoped that a few years of protection, 
while the land is being cleared and 
brought into working order, will do 
much towards making Victoria an 
agricultural country and less a mere 
grazing colony for sheep and cattle. 

A few facts of this nature should 
be borne in mind by English free- 
traders, or they may utterly lead 
themselves astray in trying to 
account for Australian protectionist 
tendencies. The people want popu- 
lation above all things, and they 
believe that protection will keep in 
the colony those that are there, and 
bring from Europe those who under 
any other system would be unwise 
to leave their homes. There is not 
a production of Southern Europe 
that cannot be produced luxuriantly 
in Victoria; yet the silk growers 
and oil producers of Italy, the wine 
makers of Portugal, Spain, and 
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others who understand the pecu- 
liarities of tobacco, sugar, raisins, 
currants, figs, oranges, and such 
like productions of warm countries, 
would be very unlikely to get em- 
ployment in Victoria in their own 
particular line of life. The popula- 
tion is too thin to make any specu- 
lation profitable that, like silk or 
vines, requires a swarm of cheap 
labourers like the hop-picking in 
England, just at a critical period of 
the year. Many of the resources of 
Australia are hence lying unde- 
veloped, waiting for population. 
Victoria, by keeping out foreign 
competition gives the English ar- 
tisan, the French and Italian silk 
grower, the German and Portuguese 
vintagers, and all other manufac- 
turers and skilled workers, a chance 
of making a fair start in a new land. 

Nothing said by English states- 
men, papers, or magazines will 


affect the course of the colonists. 
From experience they have grown 
to adopt the pardonable creed that 


England knows much too little of 
Australia to make its advice worth 
asking or receiving. The Austra- 
lians will work out their schemes to 
their practical results, and act upon 
their own deductions, and upon no- 
thing else. Sudden changes of law 
have no terrors for them. If they 
once clearly see that protection is a 
mistake, the whole system will be 
abolished as rapidly as it was 
adopted. In the meantime let it 
be understood that free-trade and 
protection are not on the same 
footing in Australia as in Eng- 
land. England with all its ma- 
chinery erected, and its business 
in working order, thinks only of 
how she can make the most out 
of the present, how she can reap 
the largest commercial harvests. 
Victoria knows what she loses by 
protection, and deliberately accepts 
the loss, that she may in her youth 
lay the foundations of certain in- 
dustries, which she believes could 


not be laid without this temporary 
sacrifice, 
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Loyalty.—The visit of the Duke 
of Edinburgh to Australia gives 
the opportunity of fairly testing 
the feelings of the colonies towards 
England. No one can have been 
more astonished than the Prince 
at the unaccountable sensation pro- 
duced by his visit. Governments, 
parliaments, corporations, citizens, 
towns, and villages, from one end of 
the continent to the other, gave up 
work, and took to wholesale spend- 
ing of money, merry-making, cheer- 
ing, ringing of bells, firing of can- 
nons, and to the invention of things 
to delight and honour him. Young 
as he is, and, to all appearance, ex- 
cessively modest and retiring, a 
continued ovation of four months, 
a progress through triumphal arches 
erected round haif of Australia, 
must have been exceedingly trying 
to his constitution and temper. The 
work that the Australians have 
made him perform, that they may 
see and glorify him, is perhaps the 
hardest bit of labour that any 
royal prince of modern days has 
successfully gone through. Before 
he left South Australia, his first 
place of call, all tender-hearted 
people felt that three or four public 
ceremonies a day in the presence of 
crowds of delighted and shouting 
men and women, visits to notable 
places, balls, and the reception of 
addresses— that these attentions 
continuing day by day for a month, 
even though they were manifesta- 
tions of love and loyalty, were yet 
slightly bordering on cruelty to the 
Duke himself. No mercy, however, 
was shown by the other colonies; 
it was the first opportunity they 
had had of letting the old people at 
home know that they were still 
Britons, and six times in succession 
had the Prince to go through his 
programme in the capitals and 
provinces of six enthusiastic colo- 
nies. Any one who will take the 
trouble to glance over a score or 
two of the addresses to him, of the 
speeches made by public men, of 
the Prince’s replies to addresses, 
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will be struck by the prominence 
in all of them of three ideas: the 
cordial welcome to the Prince as a 
guest, the unmistakably affectionate 
feeling for the Queen and for the 
Prince as her son, and the strong 
patriotic attachment to the old 
country. The burden of the Prince’s 
replies is a recognition of these 
three sentiments. He thanks people 
for their kindness to himself per- 
sonally, and in all cases dwells with 
emphasis on the love and respect 
shown by all classes for the Queen 
his mother, and on the intense 
kindliness of tone adopted by every 
one in mentioning the fatherland. 
The Australians are too recently 
from home, and have too many 
blood ties to make England any- 
thing but the most loved country 
in the world to them. The love is 
not for its institutions or manners, 
but simply for it as home. No one 
in England is so universally esteemed 
by them as the Queen ; but it might 
be a mistake to conclude from this 
that Australians love monarchical 
governments, and are proof against 
republicanism. When applauding 
the Prince, they were expressing 
their reverence for home by offering 
it to one of its representatives. 
The demonstrations of welcome 
had no political meaning as between 
monarchy and republicanism. In- 
deed the Prince’s visit has proved 
to the most loyal of Australians 
that a local monarchy would be in- 
tolerable in so democratic a com- 
munity as that of Australia. Af- 
fable and homely as was the Prince, 
the court etiquette of his training 
made him in many respects a living 
demonstration to the colonists that 
born superiors were beings that 
could never be recognised except as 
visitors. The American right of 
‘pump-handling’ their President 
and big men is claimed instinctively 
by the Australians, and a resident 
statesman, prince, or other man in 
power who, in the daily intercourse 
of society, expects to be treated as 
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other than an ordinary mortal, in. 
fallibly becomes an object of ridi. 
cule. Some men in the Victorian 
Upper House proposed to make the 
Duke umpire on the matter of dispute 
causing the present dead-lock. The 
proposal was met by roars of laugh. 
ter on both sides of the House. 
Similar derision would meet any 
proposition that assumed a man 
could be a born legislator, or be fit 
to have a voice on a question of 
principle, simply on the ground of 
being a member of a royal family 
or of the peerage. 

The Australasian (Jan. 11, 1868), 
the best written and the most 
widely read paper in the southern 
hemisphere, thus sums up the re. 
sults of the royal visit : 

It is not easy to see that the visit of the 
Duke of Edinburgh has had any further 
result than the opportunity it has given 
for a display of attachment to the mother 
country. His Royal Highness has amused 


us, and we trust himself, and there is an 
end of the business. 


The colonies are quite contented 


with their present relation with 
England. While they are virtually 
republics, and left to rule them- 
selves, they are likely to retain their 
attachment to England, and to be 
proud of the prestige of being por- 
tions of a great empire. The less 
England tries to inoculate them 
with her notions of an aristocracy, 
the stronger and more durable will 
the cordiality of feeling remain. 
The colonies have not objected to 
seeing a few of their officials, such 
as judges, knighted, because most 
men desire to see the Bench re- 
spected and distinguished ; but it is 
questionable whether an extensive 
creation of titles in Australia would 
not be a mistake on the part of the 
mother-country, and lead to much 
dissatisfaction in the colonies. The 
introduction of the thin edge of the 
wedge that is in itself particularly 
objectionable, is viewed by many 
people with anything but pleasur- 
able feelings, 
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SPIRITUAL WIVES. 


‘19 R. DIXON,’ says one eulogist, 

\ ‘has treated his subject in a 
philosophical spirit, and in his usual 
graphic manner.’ ‘Thousands of 
readers,’ writes another, ‘have been 
attracted to Spiritual Wives by the 
brilliant style in which the facts 
are put forward. The public mind 
will no longer be ignorant of those 
movements which stir society like 
the first throb of an earthquake. 
Mr. Dixon accounts with perfect 
justice for the origin and motives 
of the singular movement.’ 

These eulogies are mere speci- 
mens of the opinion formed by 
friendly critics of Mr. Dixon’s book. 
His own estimate is thus put for- 
ward by himself. ‘The subject,’ 
he writes, ‘opened in these pages 
is so far new, that scarcely any of 
the facts are to be found in books. 
Man, in his higher phase, has hardly 
come within the grasp of science ; 
and the histories which shall illus- 


trate his spiritual passions have yet 
to be compiled. One chapter in one 
such history is diffidently offered 
in the present work.’ 

Spiritual Wives, then, claims to 


be a history, or nothing. It is, 
moreover, a history, according to 
its author and his admirers, of a 
most important spiritual move- 
ment. The book has already been 
through three editions, and before 
this article is printed may, for all we 
know, have run through three more. 
The facts, therefore, which it con- 
tains (and they are not very nume- 
rous) are sufficiently known to the 
public. The object of the present 
essay is not to recapitulate them, 
but to offer a fair answer to the 
following questions: What is the 
worth of Mr. Dixon’s book ? What 
the importance of certain facts 
which it makes public ? 

It is fair, in judging Mr. Dixon’s 
work, to remember that he has 
undertaken a hard task. To write 
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a history of ‘spiritual passion’ is 
always a matter of some difficulty ; 
and this difficulty is increased ten- 
fold when the particular spiritual 
passion referred to has led to 
peculiar views and practices in 
regard to the relation between the 
sexes. Still, though the topic is 
one of special delicacy, it is one 
also which a writer, duly qualified 
for his task, is fully justified in 
handling in the plainest and sim- 
plest language. It may be true 
that ‘there are many things fit to 
be done which are not fit to be 
spoken about.’ But, as a general 
rule, it is far better that whatever 
is done should be openly spoken of; 
and a man who calmly and honestly 
portrays the darker sides of reli- 
gious movements, often deserves 
far more gratitude than he gene- 
rally receives. The writer, how- 
ever, who volunteers to paint ‘spi- 
ritual passions’ must, in order to 
perform his task properly, possess 
certain marked and rare gifts. 

Among the qualifications for his 
task the chief are, learning, care- 
ful accuracy in the statement of 
facts, a desire to avoid all sensa- 
tional and rhetorical writing, a 
sound judgment, and the deter- 
mination to state honestly and in 
the plainest terms any facts, how- 
ever repulsive, which it is necessary 
to state at all. 

How far does Mr. Dixon possess 
these qualifications? It must be 
granted that he is a man of pro- 
found and varied erudition, for he 
gives not unfrequent specimens of 
his intimate acquaintance with 
theology, philosophy, and literature. 
As a theologian, for example, he 
knows far more about St. Paul and 
the wife whom St. Paul had, or 
had not, than appears to be known 
to ordinary biblical students, and, 
indeed, uses towards them a certain 
severity of tone for the way in 
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which they ‘ have agreed to shirk’ 
the great question as to the true 
meaning of ‘adelphen gynaika,’ 
which Mr. Dixon and the ‘early 
fathers’ are alone competent to 
meet. In pity however, it must 
be presumed, for their ignorance, 
he bestows a page of his work to an 
enumeration of the various ways in 
which these mysterious words have 
been translated in each of the 
European versions of the Bible. As 
a philosopher, again, he must oc- 
cupy a high place, since he knows, 
and many times repeats, the fact 
that Kant lived at Konigsberg; 
while he has read the Symposiwm 
with such care as to discover that 
Plato writes ‘with a dry sense of 
fun which, in its own grave style, 
has never been excelled except, 
perhaps, in the writings of his rival 
Francis Bacon.’ Nor is his reading 
confined to theology and _philoso- 
phy. He is well versed in the 


writings of authors such as Goethe, 
whose works are not generally read. 
That his knowledge may not be 


wasted, he gives a sketch of a ro- 
mance which he denominates the 
‘Burden’ of Werther, and recapi- 
tulates the main facts of the ‘Wahl- 
nerwandschaft. 

But while compelled by the 
numerous proofs of learning given 
in Mr. Dixon’s book to admit his 
erudition, we are bound to state 
that, in our judgment, he has no 
other qualification for the perfor- 
mance of the very difficult work he 
has undertaken. 

He delights in the vaguest and 
most indefinite statement of the 
facts which he has to tell. Any one 
who tries to collect from Mr. 
Dixon’s work a history of the Ebe- 
lian movement will see that this 
charge is not made without reason. 
The facts which are to be told, or 
at any rate the facts that Mr. 
Dixon knows, are few. They are, 
with rare exceptions, drawn from a 
strange kind of affidavit, made by 
one Sachs during the course of 
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the legal proceedings against Ebel, 
This affidavit itself is as wandering 
and unsatisfactory a production as 
has ever been penned by a German 
professor, who thought it necessary 
to write a psychological investiga. 
tion instead of a plain narrative, 
The affidavit, moreover, is probabl 

made more obscure by the fact that 
Sachs was as anxious to conceal as 
to tell the truth, and would not 
have written clearly if he could, 
though he perhaps could not have 
been otherwise than obscure had he 
wished to be clear. But, neverthe- 
less, this affidavit, such as it is, and 
whatever its worth, is the basis of 
Mr. Dixon’s 217 pages of diffuse nar. 
rative. How these 200 pages are 
filled up may be conjectured by the 
fact that the history of Ebel, and of 
his movement, does not really begin 
till the hundredth page. The merest 
loose talk about ‘pious shoutings,’ 
‘the prophet of Doom,’ ‘ Konigsberg 
and its inhabitants,’ ‘ Seraphim 
kisses,’ ‘philosophers and magis- 
trates,’ ‘the preparation for the 
coming of Christ,’ ‘ Friedrich Wil- 
helm the Fourth,’ and in short 
about all things, important or 
unimportant, which may or may 
not bear on the Ebelian move- 
ment, fills up the first nine chap- 
ters of Mr. Dixon’s work. The 
reader who wades through these 
chapters will, we admit, find in 
those which follow a certain very 
limited amount of curious informa- 
tien. But even when at last some- 
thing like a consecutive narrative 
of Ebel’s career is given, it is every- 
thing that a narrative ought not to 
be. To understand such a history 
dates are wanted, and scarcely 4 
date is given. It is, again, of pri- 
mary importance to know what are 
the main incidents of the long suit 
or prosecution in which Ebel was 
involved. Here again nothing is to 
be found but vague hints and | gene- 
ral confusion. Perhaps Ebel was 
rightly condemned, perhaps he was 
the victim of calumny. But Mr. 
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Dixon gives no means of forming 
any sound estimate of Ebel’s real 
character. From Mr. Dixon’s nar- 
rative we should ourselves suppose 
that Ebel belonged to the very 
worst type of religious mystics; and 
it is certain that, if Sachs’ evidence 
is not a tissue of falsehood, Ebel 
was one of the vilest of men, not to 
say the worst of hypocrites. But 
it must in fairness be added, that 
the character of Ebel and his dis- 
ciples cannot be ascertained with 
certainty by any one who has not 
studied carefully the evidence pro- 
duced against him. Sachs may, of 
course, have been a perjured black- 
guard, and his own statement is 
sufficient to prove him by no means 
an unimpeachable witness. Mr. 
Dixon writes as if Sachs were a 
man utterly lost to honour. Yet 
at the same time Mr. Dixon’s ac- 
count is grounded on Sachs’ nar- 
rative. Are we to believe Sachs, or 
not? To this question Mr. Dixon 
gives no answer. He does not 
even perceive that an answer is re- 
quired. Sentence, again, was given 
against Ebel, and the sentence was 
reversed. Mr, Dixon darkly in- 
sinuates that the reversal was the 
result of court influence; but he 
neither states this clearly, nor even 
seems to have thought it necessary 
to form any accurate conception as 
to the course of the legal proceed- 
ings against Ebel. It may be urged 
that it is difficult to obtain infor- 
mation as to foreign trials. This 
is true. But then no one is bound 
to give an account of a foreign 
cause célébre; and any one who does 
80 is bound to make his account as 
accurate and precise as_ possible. 
Accuracy, however, and precision 
are not the most striking qualities 
of Mr. Dixon’s mind. Nor, indeed, 
would it have been possible for a 
writer distinguished by accuracy to 
produce Spiritual Wives, for the 
book is throughout, if not a sen- 
sational novel, at any rate a sensa- 
tional history. 


It has already been pointed out, 
that a desire to avoid sensational 
writing is one of the most necessary 
qualifications of the historian of a 
religious movement. A mere glance 
at the headings of Mr. Dixon’s 
chapters will show that, if he fails 
constantly to produce a sensation, 
the failure must arise rather from 
want of power than want of will. 
It is, indeed, at once provoking and 
amusing to observe the perversity 
with which the most simple facts 
are stated in the most grandilo- 
quent and inflated language. Take, 
as one example out of a hundred, 
the following passage. The simple 
fact which needs to be told is that, 
in 1832, America was the scene of 
a religious revival. This statement 
is expanded into a chapter of seven 
pages, appropriately headed ‘A 
Great Revival.’ The first sentence 
exhibits the process by which a 
statement which might be made in 
two lines is expanded so as to fill 
seven pages: ‘In the year 1832 a 
loud and angry tempest rolled 
through a great part of the Teutonic 
heaven, especially through that part 
of the Teutonic heaven which spans 
the American continent. A thing 
new and weird, which had not yet 
had much attention paid to it by 
public writers, certainly not so 
much as, from what is seen of its 
effect on our religious thought and 
social life, it would seem to crave,’ 
&e. &e. 

Mr. Dixon’s habit of writing in a 
rhetorical and sensational, or, to use 
the expression of his admirers, a 
‘graphic’ manner, would of itself 
scarcely deserve notice, were it not 
closely connected with mental de- 
fects which absolutely incapacitate 
him from dealing properly with his 
subject. The defects are, first, a 
total absence of any sound judg- 
ment as to the proportion or na- 
ture of the facts which he nar- 
rates; and, secondly, either a want 
of power or a want of will to 
state these facts in clear, simple 
3ZA2 
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language, and generally to call plain 
things by plain names. We pro- 
nounce this censure deliberately, 
after carefully weighing the cha- 
racter of his work ; and in proof 
that the censure is neither hasty 
nor unjust, we ask our readers’ 
attention to Mr. Dixon’s account of 
the career of Mr. Prince and the 
inhabitants of the Agapemone. By 
his account of Prince, the author 
of Spiritual Wives may fairly be 
judged. What was the true nature 
of a little known German move- 
ment it is almost impossible for one 
Englishman out of ten thousand to 
say. What is the nature and extent 
of the religious movement guided 
by Father Noyes in America can 
be very imperfectly known to any 
ordinary reader. With regard to 
Germany and America it is neces- 
sary to take Mr. Dixon, to some 
extent, on trust, but with regard to 
Prince and the Agapemone the 
public is pretty nearly as well in- 
formed as Mr. Dixon himself. Any 
one who will turn to the law reports 
will find it possible to form a not 
very inaccurate idea of the prophet 
of the Agapemone. Mr. Dixon’s 
book, no doubt, adds some curious 
information ; but when this infor- 
mation is made public, and certain 
law reports have been studied, 
every one can judge for themselves 
what is the nature of Prince’s 
achievements, and what their im- 
portance. The history of Mr. Prince 
is, to speak plainly, a rather dull, 
though certainly remarkable, tale of 
gross religious imposture. A man 
who begins his career as an apothe- 
cary, without, it may be supposed, 
more learning or money than most 
apothecaries’ boys possess, has 
brought it to such a successful 
close as to get for himself a property 
worth, it may be conjectured, some- 
where about 30,000/.—to live sur- 
rounded by a small but select body 
of rich disciples, who worship the 
impostor as something very near to, 
if not identical with, the Deity. This 
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is, in a few words, the sum of Mr, 
Prince’s history. Worked out a 
little more in detail, it is as follows: 
He began life as an apothecary; 
then turned curate, and became 
the leader among a small sect of 
Welshmen known as the Lampeter 
Brethren. First in one place, and 
then in another, he and his friends 
preached what would be called high 
doctrine. Wherever they went there 
arose revivals and scenes of reli- 
gious disturbance. In so far Prince 
seems to have resembled many ex- 
cellent men, whom it would be an 
insult to name in the same breath 
with him. But when his career is 
looked back upon as a whole, even 
as narrated by Mr. Dixon, it -be- 
comes apparent that, whatever may 
have been the case with Prince’s dis- 
ciples, the prophet throughout kept 
a very sharp eye to the main chance. 
His first marriage brought him 
an annuity of 801. a year ; his second 
apparently brought him, if not 
money, connection. At last he took 
the bold step of—to use Mr. Dixon’s 
expressions—‘ announcing his view 
of his own mission and character in 
the clearest terms.’ To put the 
matter plainly, he announced him- 
self as an incarnation of the Deity. 
So far this is merely the history of 
impudent imposture. The remark- 
able fact is what follows. The im- 
posture succeeded. A small number 
of rich disciples gathered round the 
prophet; and at last, when Prince 
announced that he must raise an 
‘ Abode of Love,’ money poured in. 
One gentleman and four of his 
sisters gave Prince 10,000]. Five 
ladies of the name of Nottidge, with 
6,000/. each, came under his com- 
plete influence. He used this in 
fluence to give them as wives to his 
disciples, and to procure their pro- 
perty for himself. If it had not 
been that the law courts, on at least 
two occasions, took a very decided 
view of Mr. Prince’s true character, 
and acted upon it, the fortune of 
the whole Nottidge family would at 
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this moment be in the prophet’s 
hands, and Mrs. Thomas, who 
escaped from his sway after being 
plundered and insulted, would now 
be deprived of her child and her 
fortune. As it is, Mr. Prince is able 
to lead what, to a person who cares 
merely for material comfort, must 
be a pleasant existence enough. He 
lives in a good house, literally wor- 
shipped by adoring disciples, and 
does nothing, apparently, but play 
at billiards and talk blasphemy. 
Life may, it is true, be a little dull, 
for the disciples, though well mean- 
ing, are gigantic bores, and the 
Agapemone seems to be a madhouse 
under the rule of an impostor. 
There are persons to whom a life of 
good eating and drinking and play- 
ing at billiards may appear weari- 
some, especially if it be expected 
to last for an eternity. Still Mr. 
Prince, like most other impostors, 
made a good thing of imposture, 
and indulges occasionally in amuse- 
ments of a far less innocent kind 
than a game of billiards. 

In a chapter headed ‘ the Great 
Mystery,’ Mr. Dixon tells a tale of 
the practices of the Agapemone, 
which, if it means what it certainly 
intends to insinuate, casts a dark 
shade on the life of its inhabitants. 
Mr. Dixon either cannot, or will 
not, venture to do more than hint 
at the ‘great mystery.’ But no 
reader can fail to see what the 
great mystery is. An act was, if 
Mr. Dixon speaks on correct in- 
formation, done publicly at the 
Agapemone, which appears to us 
to have been by no means mys- 
terious, but at once grossly inde- 
cent, grossly immoral, and, for all 
that may appear, grossly criminal. 
It is, at any rate, rather fortunate 
for the Agapemone, that the trans- 
action described as ‘the great mys- 
tery,’ has never occupied the atten- 
tion of the law courts. It might 
there have been described by a 
plainer and far harsher name. 

Let any one then, for a moment, 


consider what Prince’s career really 
is, and compare the reality with 
Mr. Dixon’s picture. Throughout 
the narrative Mr. Dixon never 
seems to have made up his mind, 
whether he was narrating the ca- 
reer ef a scoundrel or of a prophet. 
His religious sympathies are so 
superabundant that he apparently 
cannot refuse a share of them even 
to brother Prince. Nowhere is 
‘the Beloved’ called by a harsh 
name, and his career is through- 
out narrated in that kind of half 
sympathetic manner which some 
writers seem to think is the right 
tone to be employed towards every 
man, whether hero or scoundrel, 
who boldly asserts that he has 
a religious mission. Mr. Dixon, 
for example, thought it worth 
while to inquire minutely into 
Prince’s religious beliefs, and to 
ask his opinions about grace, a 
future life in the body, and the 
mysteries of religion generally. 
We frankly confess that, to us, 
Prince’s religious views are matters 
of infinitely small interest. To as- 
certain the sentiment of a sincere 
fanatic, however misguided, is often 
interesting and sometimes impor- 
tant ; but an impostor’s sentiments 
about religion are as unimportant 
as a burglar’s sentiments about the 
rights of property, or Mr. Dixon’s 
opinion about St. Paul. This is 
our opinion, and differs probably 
from Mr. Dixon’s. But we differ 
from him also about an impor- 
tant matter of fact. He writes as 
if he considered Prince’s career 
part of an important movement 
in the English religious world. 
‘Long before Ebel passed away,’ 
he writes, ‘the Mucker branch of 
our English Church had risen, 
fought its strange fight, and retired 
from public life into a Somerset- 
shire clover field.’ This sentence, 
translated into plain words, means 
that Prince and his associates were 
the leaders in an important pietistic 
or mystical movement. That this 
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was not the fact is known to every 
reader of common sense. Probably, 
not one person out of ten thousand 
ever heard of Prince, or of the 
Lampeter Brethren, except in con- 
nection with a disgraceful lawsuit. 
To talk of these men as a branch of 
the Church, as ‘ fighting a strange 
fight,’ to use of them in short lan- 
guage, which would be appropriate 
if used of men such as Wesley, or 
Pusey, or Newman, is simply to 
employ language so as to amuse 
those who know the facts of the 
case, and to mislead those who do 
not. A writer who can talk in this 
style of the career of a religious 
impostor and of his dupes, shows 
that either he is utterly careless in 
the use of language, or, what is per- 
haps more probable, that he has 
not judgment enough to distin- 
guish the most important from the 
most unimportant of religious move- 
ments. 

Too much, it may be thought, has 
been said of Mr. Dixon’s account 
of the Agapemone, but the reason 


for dwelling on this portion of his 


narrative is, that it exhibits his 
qualities as a writer in the plainest 
light, and makes it possible to 
answer the question, What is the 
worth of Mr. Dixon’s book ?—in a 
decisive manner. It is worthless. 
A work of this kind, written 
mainly with a view to produce 
sensation, though it may contain 
curious facts, cannot be of any real 
value, for the simple reason that the 
reader, who is driven to take the 
most important facts and inferences 
from them on trust, can have no 
confidence that the facts are not 
inaccurately stated, and the infe- 
rences inaccurately drawn from in- 
sufficient premises. Any one who 
pleases may say, and not without 
reason, that the American move- 
ments, of which Mr. Dixon treats, 
are of no more importance in 
America than was the ‘ fight of the 
Mucker branch of the English 
Church’ in England. The remark 
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would at any rate, as far as Mr, 
Dixon’s authority is concerned, be 
a fair one. A man who thinks the 
acts of Mr. Prince nearly as im- 
portant as the acts of Mr. Noyes, 
cannot blame a critic who rejoins 
that Mr. Noyes’ acts are then of no 
importance whatever. With this 
criticism we do not ourselves alto- 
gether agree. It is a fair one on 
the whole, as regards Mr. Dixon, 
but is not grounded on an entirely 
just view of the character of the 
movement in America of which 
Mr. Dixon has made himself the 
historian. 

What then is the real importance 
of the facts told in Spiritwal Wives 
as to the condition of American 
society ? 

The answer to this question can- 
not be given in a few words. It is 
necessary, in the first place, to see 
what—stripped of all the exaggera- 
tion, grandiloquence, and verbiage 
in w hich they are wrapped by Mr. 
Dixon—these facts are. They are, 
stated in their simplest form, pretty 
much as follows : 

For the last thirty years or so, an 
infinite number of new social move- 
ments—the work partly of foreign 
theorists, partly of native-born en- 
thusiasts—have been set on foot on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Some 
have been purely socialistic, and 
some—and these have been on the 
whole the more important—half- 
religious and half-socialistic. They 
have all, however, had this in com- 
mon, that they have tended, more 
or less, directly to revolutionise the 
ordinary laws of married life. So- 
cialist, free lovers, perfectionists, 
and spiritualists of whatever school, 
have all protested against the so- 
called tyranny of the prevailing 
laws of marriage, and have all 
tended, more or less, consciously to 
substitute for the marriage rela- 
tion, relations grounded on what is 
supposed to be the ‘higher law’ 
of natural affinity. Mr. Dixon ob- 
viously believes and asserts, that 
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opinions utterly hostile to the ordi- 
nary view of the marriage relation 
prevail amongst an immense num- 
ber of Americans. As to the ex- 
tent to which these views in reality 
prevail, it is hardly possible to form 
a decisive opinion. On such a mat- 
ter we must frankly confess we find 
it impossible to trust Mr. Dixon’s 
judgment. We have no doubt that 
all the communities to which he 
refers actually exist; but it must 
always be remembered, that a small 
minority of innovators make a 
greater noise than a far greater 
number of steady-going conserva- 
tives. Every one, for example, hears 
of the members of the United Al- 
liance, and of the advocates of a 
Permissive Bill; but no one has 
forced upon his attention the num- 
ber of moderate drinkers who, 
after all, represent the ordinary 
habits and feelings of the English 
people. In the same way it is more 
than probable that, in spite of 
Burlington Heights and Oneida 
Creek, the mass of Americans are 
pretty much as well satisfied or 
dissatisfied with the ordinary prac- 
tices of married life, as are the mass 
of middle-class Englishmen. 

The exaggerations, however, of 
sensational writers ought not to 
blind candid observers to the exis- 
tence in America of strange views 
(whatever may be the extent to 
which they prevail), and of curious 
societies founded on these views. 
Mr. Dixon himself appears to think 
that by far the most successful of 
these societies is the Oneida commu- 
nity. Itis happily a society of which 
itis possible to obtain some informa- 
tion, at first hand, from a work pub- 
lished, if not by, at least under the 
sanction of, its founder, Noyes. The 
pamphlet is not one adapted for 
general reading, since, though the 
mass of it consists of a rather dull 
sermon to prove that Noyes’ doc- 
trines are in conformity with scrip- 
ture, it also contains a letter in 
which subjects which could hardly 
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be discussed in mixed society are 
handled with a freedom and clear- 
ness which in England, at least, 
would be out of place anywhere 
but in a medical lecture room. 

This pamphlet brings into a clear 
light several points as to the social 
movements of America, and of that 
of Oneida Creek in particular, which 
are of considerable interest. 

Noyes’ movement—and this ap- 
pears to hold good of almost all the 
successful American socialist ex- 
periments—is primarily a religious 
movement, and only secondarily a 
social one: for ‘it should clearly 
be understood,’ to quote the words 
of the pamphleteer, ‘that Mr. 
Noyes’ socialism is only the out- 
growth of his religious views, and 
socialism has never occupied the 
primary place in his mind. He has 
ever insisted that the restoration 
of true relations between God and 
man should precede all efforts to 
reorganise society.’ The socialists 
of Oneida Creek avow themselves 


to be ‘ strictly Bible-men, disciples 


of Christ and Paul.’ Their peculiar 
views about marriage are justified 
by appeal to scripture. ‘We do 
not,’ they say, ‘on the one hand, 
turn aside with some to independent 
philosophical speculation, nor do we 
appeal with others to the authority 
of a new revelation. We adhere 
only to the Bible,’ &c. 

This, the religious aspect of the 
Oneida Creek community, mainly 
deserves attention, because it ap- 
pears to belong to most of the 
genuinely American socialist move- 
ments. ‘ Revivals,’ writes Noyes, 
in a curious letter, given by Mr. 
Dixon, ‘breed social revolutions,’ 
In other words, American commu- 
nistic movements have sprung from 
revivals, and bear the trace of their 
parentage. This fact gives, to some 
extent, a measure of the limits with- 
in which these social movements 
are of importance. They prevail 
among and influence just that class 
who make up what, if one may use 
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the expression, may be called ‘ the 
extreme left’ of the English reli- 
gious world. There are a mass of 
persons in England who, though 
they would be horrified at Noyes’ 
conclusions, argue from the same 
assumptions, and on pretty much 
the same method as the American 
socialist. They too are strictly 
Bible-men ; they too argue with 
great acuteness from collections of 
isolated texts, and never examine 
the validity of the whole system on 
which the force of these arguments 
depends. They too debate about 
the ‘ second coming,’ and believe in 
the beneficent effects of revivals. 
They differ from their American 
brethren chiefly in this, that in 
practice they conform not to the 
conclusions which might be sug- 
gested by their religious views, but 
to the common sense principles or 
prejudices enforced by society. The 
fact is, that in an established coun- 
try like England, social forces are 
so strong as to curb even the eccen- 
tricities of religious enthusiasm and 
folly. No English revivalist would 
have tolerated for a moment the va- 
garies of the Brimfield enthusiasts. 
Unconsciously to himself he would 
have been arrested in his course by 
his own respect for the common 
sense of society. Enthusiasts in 
America are enthusiasts freed from 
social fetters, and in consequence 
move and act with a vehemence 
unknown to like enthusiasts in 
Europe. 

Noyes himself distinctly avows 
that ‘it is religious socialism alone 
which flourishes, while scientific 
associations, one and all, go to 
wreck.’ He is hostile, it is true, to 
what he calls scientific associations ; 
but his assertion is probably, in 
substance, correct, and at any rate 
suggests the conclusion that Ame- 
rican socialism can only exist as a 
product of a certain state of reli- 
gious feeling; that where this 
feeling exists it will flourish; and 
that where this sentiment dies, the 
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socialism which is grounded on it 
will also perish. 

It is, however, apparent, that 
what are somewhat absurdly called 
spiritualist views of marriage are 
also connected in America with 
sentiments which have no connec- 
tion with ordinary religious dogmas; 
and the doctrines of free love, of 
natural affinity, and so forth, are 
the expression, as far as they prevail, 
not only of religious enthusiasm, 
but of a sort of revolutionary dis. 
satisfaction with the actual con. 
dition of society. No one who does 
not know America intimately, and 
few probably of those who do, can 
tell what is the exact extent to 
which these doctrines prevail ; and, 
what is even a more difficult ques. 
tion, how far they are produced by 
religious enthusiasm, and how far 
by a yearning for revolutionary 
changes. On these points Mr. 
Dixon is not able to give any 
valuable information. They are, 
perhaps, points to which he never 
devoted any attention. 

The facts, however, which he 
tells have a certain real importance. 
They are, we suppose, to very few 
persons like the ‘ first throes of an 
earthquake ;’ but they certainly 
suggest the existence of a state of 
society in America which may make 
social experiments possible there 
which have never yet been tried in 
Europe. There are, moreover, two 
or three reflections which these 
facts inevitably suggest. It is, m 
the first place, apparent, that neither 
the religious nor the irreligious 
socialists of America have as yet, 
in spite of their freedom and enthu- 
siasm, produced any really note 
worthy new social arrangements. 
The free lovers who desire to break 
up all the restrictions imposed by 
the laws of marriage, have done no- 
thing as yet even to meet the most 
primary objections to their schemes. 
It is all very fine to talk of free 
love in bombastic prose and very 
indifferent poetry, and to celebrate 
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unconventional marriages under the 
Falls of Niagara; but the real diffi- 
culty which all marriage laws are 
framed in order to meet is, to secure 
that the man shall not get all the 
advantages of marriage, and then, 
when it suits him, throw over all 
the burdens of it on the woman; 
and that, on the other hand, man 
and woman shall not bring children 
into the world and then shake off 
all responsibility for their support. 
The enthusiasts for free love, in 
fact, give women almost helpless 
into the hands of men, and defend 
this process by the plea of allow- 
ing each person to select the mate 
for whom he is suited. 

The Oneida Creek communists, 
on the other hand, though they 
talk of free love, really base their 
system on the absolute destruction 
of individual freedom. There is 
something laughable, but at the 
same time painful, in the idea of a 
society ruled in its minutest details 
by the principle of mutual criticism. 
Such a society, were it ever to exist 
ona large scale, would be nothing 
less than a community where each 
individual was in turn the victim 
of the most capricious and most 
tyrannical form of public opinion. 
Other parts of their system cannot 
here be discussed, but to one point 
attention may be called. A great 
deal is said in Mr. Dixon’s book 
about spiritual wives, but one of its 
defects is, that while the reader 
learns a great deal about husbands 
who are not by any means always 
particularly spiritual, there is no 
information about the views of the 
wives, spiritual or otherwise ; and 
we certainly should like to know 
something of the opinions and feel- 
ings of the ladies of Oneida Creek ; 
for we are not after all quite cer- 
tain that, under a considerable 
parade of care for their interests, 
these interests are not cruelly sa- 
crificed. Mr. Noyes, indeed, pro- 
pounds a theory, that what women 
like is courtship, and what men 
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like is marriage. If this be true, 
it is difficult to see any way of 
meeting their respective wishes. 

It is, again, curious to observe, 
that though there are Liberals who 
seem to think that abnormal insti- 
tutions deserve a certain kind of 
sympathy simply because they are 
abnormal, the mass of the American 
social experiments are, in reality, 
of a reactionary rather than of a 
revolutionary character. Mormon- 
ism, for example, is a distinct at- 
tempt to revert to the earlier and 
more barbarous institutions of the 
ancient world. Oneida Creek, no 
less than Utah, makes a distinct 
attack on all the fundamental 
principles of individual indepen- 
dence, and of social and religious 
toleration. It is, in fact, a really 


startling phenomenon to behold, 
as it were, a new birth of priest- 
craft. 

Noyes openly grounds his society 
on the ‘theocratic’ principle, and 
with a kind of insight which places 


him intellectually much above the 
ordinary run of fanatics, recognises 
this principle as lying at the basis 
of Mormonism, Shakerism, and 
Popery alike. This theocratic prin- 
ciple means, under the grandest of 
names, the basest of all forms of 
human government—the govern- 
ment of priests. What this go- 
vernment is, on a great scale, may 
be seen at Rome; what it is on a 
small scale, may be read in the only 
really dramatic part of Mr. Dixon’s 
book, the history told, more or 
less, by himself, of George Cragin. 
Whether on a great or a small 
scale, it is equally detestable, and 
there is something startling in 
hearing, from the midst of a repub- 
lican society, the following avowal : 
—‘ For the sake of the theocratic 
principle,’ says Noyes, ‘it seems to 
me that the invisible government 
has favoured even Popery and Ma- 
hometanism ; and I expect that this 
principle, and not republicanism, 
the mere power of human law, will 
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at last triumph in some form here 
and throughout the world.’ 

This prediction would be greeted 
with sympathetic applause by 
bishops and presbyters who have 
never heard the name of Noyes. 
It certainly contains this truth, that 
republicanism will not ultimately 
be found consistent with the theo- 
cratic principle. It may, however, 
be hoped, that mere human law is 
not altogether unsupported by the 

‘invisible government,’ since it is 
the nearest earthly embodiment of 
divine justice. 


Postscript.—Since this article was 
in type, Mr. Dixon has published 
a defence, or explanation, of Spiri- 
tual Wives.! 

The book was written, according 
to its author, as a warning against 
spiritual pride, and the attempt to 
be wise above whatis written. ‘In 
it,’ writes Mr. Dixon, ‘an attempt 
is made to describe the morbid 

owth of certain feelings from 
their birth in the revival camp, to 
their wreck on the domestic hearth ; 
to paint in its diseased activity 
one of those passions which control 
the innermost minds of men ; to 
show in what subtle and seductive 
ways the poison of spiritual pride 
can work into the heart ; and in the 
end, to warn the young seeker after 
a “newer way” and a “higher 
law,”’ what perils beset his feet the 
moment he quits the safe old path 
of experience on any imaginary 
“leading of the Spirit.”’’ 

It takes an effort of mind to con- 
sider the book in the light of a 
tract against spiritual pride, and 
in support of the Church of Eng- 
land. Viewed, however, in this 
light, it is not a satisfactory publi- 
cation. Its author is somewhat 
new to the character of the writer 
of tracts, and hence has committed 
one or two errors, to which it may 
be well to call his attention. 


‘Spiritual Wives.’ 
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He has, in the first place, adopted 
an unfortunately sympathetic tone 
towards the person whose career he 
has painted, for the warning of 
the young seeker after a newer 
way. Thus, Mr. Dixon still as- 
serts of ‘all the men and women 
whose lives are traced’ in his 
work, ‘that they began by seeking 
after a higher kind of good. They 
wandered into peril, not through a 
will inclining them to evil, ~ but 
through the yearning to live a better 
and purer life. They fell by spiritual 
pride, by wishing to be wiser than 
what is written, and they passed 
into the state of mental craze, 
through having set their hearts on 
a perfection never to be reached on 
earth.’ 

This passage seems to betray that 
Mr. Dixon himself can hardly make 
up his mind, even now, w hether he 
is to come before the public as a 
sympathetic historian of a great spi- 
ritual movement, or as the inoffen- 
sive writer of a tract in support of 
existing institutions. It is, at any 
rate, plain that he still grossly mis- 
conceives the position of some of the 
men whose career he has traced. 
How, for instance, can any man ac- 
customed either to think or write 
plainly say either of Abram C. Smith 
or of Brother. Prince that they did 
not fall through a will inclining them 
to evil? All that we know of the 
former is that he seduced the wife 
of his friend and disciple under cir- 
cumstances which made an infamous 
act even more infamous than such 
an act must necessarily be of its 
own nature. What is known of 
Brother Prince is, that for years he 
has made a handsome livelihood by 
passing himself off to his dupes as an 
incarnation of the Deity. That both 
Prince and Smith were at one time 
something better than the impostors 
they afterwards became is credible 
enough. The same thing is true of 
every thief who goes to the hulks, 
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or murderer who is sent to the gal- 
lows. But to talk of these men in 
language which might be becoming 
in describing the errors of sincere 
religious fanatics, is either to use 
language without meaning, or ut- 
terly to confound the difference be- 
tween the errors of good men and 
the deliberate crimes of villains. 
Mr. Dixon’s main error however 
asa writer of tracts is, that he.con- 
ceals too artfully the moral object of 
his work. No doubt, as he says so, 
his book is a tract against spiritual 
pride. But of his thousands of 
readers probably not ten detected 
the moral of his work. Perhaps it 
may be allowable to conjecture that 
even Mr. Dixon himself became 
occasionally so interested in the 
lives which he painted, as to forget 
fora moment the moral which his 
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pictures were to point. But, says 
Mr. Dixon, my purpose was ‘ not to 
corrupt but to warn.’ Of all inten- 
tion to corrupt we most willingly 
acquit him. The defect of his book 
is not that it is likely to corrupt. 
Its great fault is that it is a flippant, 
inaccurate, tasteless essay upon a 
subject which, above all others, re- 
quired to be treated with gravity, 
accuracy, and good taste. After 
Mr. Dixon’s assertion we are bound 
to believe that it was written to en- 
force a moral platitude. Without 
this assertion we should have been 
quite satisfied that it was not writ- 
ten to corrupt. Our impression (be- 
fore, of course, we saw Mr. Dixon’s 
explanation) was that the book was 
written to make a sensation, and 
to secure a sale, and that it had suc- 
ceeded in its object. 

































































































































































































N“ long since we called atten- 

tion to a remarkable opinion 
of Lord Macaulay’s, that when ‘an 
unprincipled man’ is followed by a 
majority of the House of Commons, 
he will nowhere be so harmless as 
at the head of affairs. ‘As he 
already possesses the power to do 
boundless mischief, it is desirable 
to give him a strong motive to ab- 
stain from doing mischief; and such 
a motive he has from the moment 
he is entrusted with the adminis- 
tration.’ We never heard any one 
deny that our present premier is 
(quasi-politician) an unprincipled 
man: the utmost his followers at- 
tempt in the way of defence is that 
others are as unprincipled as he. 
What the difference would be if he 
were really followed by a majority 
of the House of Commons, may be 
difficult to predicate; but we will 
make bold to say that, not being so 
followed—being, in fact, in a very 
decided minority—he could be no- 
where so mischievous as where he 
is: prepared for every desperate and 
unconstitutional expedient to retain 
office, scattering broadcast the em- 
bers of religious dissension, degrad- 
ing the tone of public life, avowedly 
reckless of principle or fair dealing, 
bringing charges of conspiracy or 
disloyalty which he knows to be 
false; and doing all this in the 
Queen’s name, as her Majesty’s 
chosen defender of the faith, as the 
one trusted counsellor who is both 
able and willing to uphold the altar 
and the throne. 

What must, what do, enlightened 
foreigners think of us in this emer- 
gency? What do we — meaning 
those amongst us who have any 
sense of right and wrong, any 
feeling of self-respect, any regard 
for national honour or national wel- 
fare —think of ourselves? Just 
one month ago we did our best to 
deduce our probable future under 
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this Caucasian Ministry from the 
past of its chief. Our conclusions 
were most unfavourable ; but a part 
of what was then the future has 
now become the past, and already 
our worst forebodings have been 
exceeded. He and they have already 
done discreditable things enough 
to destroy a dozen ministries, when 
the fate of ministries depended upon 
the degree of confidence reposed in 
them, on their language, their policy, 
or their acts. The episode of the 
Irish Church is alone sufficient to 
place their worse than incapacity in 
broad relief—to exhibit the blun. 
dering recklessness of their leader, 
and their readiness to eat any 
amount of dirt at his bidding, so 
long as a few more months’ enjoy- 
ment of the loaves and fishes can 
be secured for them. 

It is idle to say that the Irish 
Church question came upon any 
practical politician by surprise. Few 
subjects have been more frequently, 
eagerly, or exhaustively discussed, 
either in Parliament or by the press; 
all the statistics were well known; 
all the arguments had become fa- 
miliar; no additional inquiry was 
in reality needed when Lord Russell 
moved for one by way of accele- 
rating a decision ; there was little 
or nothing left to talk about ; it was 
simply necessary to act. This is 
why, the moment a statesman was 
found bold enough to meet the 
Irish crisis in the only way in which 
it could be met, the cultivated and 
disinterested men of all parties were 
unanimous at once upon the main 
point—the disestablishment, and 
were prepared to concur in an im- 
mediate declaration of opinion to 
that effect. The grand object being 
to remove the last semblance of a 
grievance, to exhibit full sympathy 
with Irish feeling, to pave the way 
for a great act of imperial justice, 
the details of the meditated mea- 
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sures were deemed comparatively 
immaterial; and it was rightly 
judged that the good effects antici- 
pated would be imperilled or neu- 
tralised by delay. 

No concession which any Parlia- 
ment or Government could make, 
nothing short of repeal and a 
socialist republic—perhaps not even 
these—would kill or scotch Fenian- 
ism. But it is not the less a duty 
to take away from all Irishmen who 
are not Fenians every motive for 
sympathising or co-operating with 
them, and to convert the bulk of 
the population, who are now dis- 
contented with British rule under 
a sense of wrong, into well wishers 
and supporters. The Irish Church 
question, temporarily thrown into 
the background by the paramount 
importance of Reform, necessarily 
came to the front when the Eng- 
lish Reform Bill, which virtually 
settled the Scotch and Irish, was 
carried: and it is well known to 
have been one of the first ques- 
tions which the Cabinet had to 
consider after the retirement of 
Lord Derby. If Mr. Disraeli could 
have had his own way, he would 
probably have taken the Liberal 
course, and would at this moment 
be compassing what he deems equi- 
valent to foreign conquest. We also 
suspect that, if Lord Derby had 
not retired, Mr. Disraeli would have 
made use of him, as in the matter 
of household suffrage, and would 
speedily have educated his party up 
to the disestablishing or disendow- 
ing point. 

When the best of his ducal 
colleagues was asked, some three 
years ago, what his grace under- 
stood by Conservatism, he replied, 
without a moment’s hesitation, 
‘Lord Derby.’ Whatever Lord 
Derby declared to be Conservative, 
was religiously accepted as such. 
if any unlucky member of the 
Carlton ventured a protest, he was 
addressed in language not unlike 
that in which Peter addressed Mar- 


tin and Jack when they denied 
bread to be mutton. Lord Derby, 
who had once already laid profane 
hands on the establishment, would 
have had little scruple or difficulty 
in persuading his friends that it 
was essentially Conservative to an- 
ticipate or outbid Mr. Gladstone ; 
but those same friends have an in- 
stinctive distrust of his Caucasian ° 
successor, who was not long in dis- 
covering that, if he threw over the 
Irish Orange party, he would risk 
a formidable secession from his 
ranks, and haply the resignation of 
three or four members of his Cabi- 
net whose places he would be un- 
able to supply. A firm attitude of 
resistance was then taken up, and 
‘no surrender’ was to be the cry. 
But when Mr. Gladstone’s resolu- 
tions were announced, the Cabinet 
lost heart, and met again for the 
deliberations which resulted in Lord 
Stanley’s amendment. 

What the framer thought the mas- 
ter-touch in this amendment proved 
its ruin. He evidently relied on the 
double sense of the word ‘ modifica- 
tions,’ which (he thought) would 
enable persons of varying opinions to 
vote for it. And such an amendment 
might have succeeded during the 
Reform Bill debates of 1866 and 
1867, when the minds of members 
were in an unsettled state, when 
the wishes of many were in direct 
opposition to their pledges, and not 
a few of the constituencies were 
equally at sea. A statesman, a saga- 
cious tactician even, would have 
seen the altered nature of the posi- 
tion at a glance; but Mr. Disraeli - 
never so much as approximated to 
statesmanship, and his tactics are 
sheer trickery, depending entirely 
on the occasional gullibility or in- 
terested credulity of a portion of 
the House. Always calculating on 
the folly and selfishness of mankind, 
he .is invariably thrown out by 
earnestness or sincerity; and the 
whole of the Liberal party were 
thoroughly in earnest when Lord 
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Stanley’s amendment was produced. 
The famous Colonel Charteris, im- 
mortalised by Pope, who had gained 
a hundred thousand pounds but 
lost his character in the process, 
was heard to say that he would 
gladly repurchase his character for 
that sum, because he had learnt 
from experience that he could gain 
twice as much by it. Lord Stanley 
must take care, or an equally bitter 
reflection may be forced on him. 
His rank, position, and personal 
qualities confer great privileges, 
but no prestige will stand the 
frequent repetition of the part he 
played in the attempted surprise of 
1866, in the positive assurance that 
no such thing as household suffrage 
was meditated in March 1867, or in 
submitting to be put up as a nine-pin 
to be knocked over by Mr. Hardy 
and the First Lord of the Treasury 
the other day. It is well known 
that, before Mr. Hardy consented on 
the second night to take the ‘no 
surrender’ line, he exacted a dis- 
tinct pledge from his slippery chief 
that this line should be maintained 
during the remainder of the debate. 
For once, and for a wonder, his 
slippery chief kept faith, finding it 
safest to leave Lord Stanley in the 
lurch, and being under no appre- 
hension that the noble lord would 
resent treatment such as was never 
patiently endured before by a man 
of his social and political distinction. 

If we revert to Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech on this occasion, it is, as we 
revert to his novels, for indications 
of mind and character ; for there is 
. nothing in it that can be called an 
argument, nothing that merits or 
admits of serious discussion or re- 
ply. But there is much that merits 
the severest reprobation, much that 
was not heard, and will never be 
read, without astonishment and in- 
dignation, not unmingled with con- 
tempt. His best case—a bad one— 
was to urge the expediency of 
delay on account of the pressing 
business before this Parliament, and 
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the claims of the next. But after 
making a miserable mess of this 
topic, he hurried into the more 
congenial atmosphere of paradox, 
misrepresentation, and personality, 
Giving up the argument that the 
powers of a Parliament grow weaker 
as it grows old, and that a House 
of Commons which might still pass 
reform bills could not meddle with 
the Church, he said : 

‘I denied the moral competence 
of the House of Commons to enter 
on a discussion of this question with 
a view to its settlement. I did not, 
as the right hon. gentleman the 
member for London (Mr. Goschen) 
the other night stated—I did not 
resist the motion on the ground 
that this was what he called a mo- 
ribund Parliament. Nothing of the 
kind. I resisted it precisely on an- 
other reason. I said that when a 
fundamental law of the country was 
called into question, though techni- 
cally and legally this House hada 
right to do anything within the 
sphere of the House of Commons, 
it was not morally competent to de- 
cide such a question if those who 
had elected it had not, in the con- 
stitutional course of public life, re- 
ceived some intimation that such a 
question was to come before it.’ 

And had not the constituencies, 
‘in the constitutional course of pub- 
lic life,’ received any intimation of 
the sort? The Secretary for Ire- 
land, the Earl of Mayo, began a care- 
fully considered speech, delivered 
the same evening, with these words: 
‘The language used by the hon. 
gentleman who has just sat down 
(Mr. Stansfield) is the same as was 
uttered thirty or thirty-four years 
ago in this House on the same sub- 
ject. Then, as now, this question of 
the Irish Church had become a great 
party cry; then, as now, the parties 
in the State were ranged on either 
side, and the same words were used 
as now—namely, that the Irish 
Church is doomed.’ 

Well, if a question has once be- 
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come a great party question, we 
conceive that the constituencies 
must be deemed to have had fair 
notice of its probable or possible re- 
vival; and this particular question 
has certainly not been suffered to 
fall into abeyance. The Irish 
Church was denounced by Mr. Dis- 
raeli himself in 1845 as one great 
cause of the Irish disaffection. Lord 
(then Mr.) Macaulay exposed its 
anomalous character with all his 
wonderful powers of rhetorical 
illustration. Frequent motions, 
like those of Earl Grey, Mr. Dill- 
wyn, and Sir John Gray, have 
kept the public fully alive to the 
subject, which has frequently been 
mentioned on the hustings. To the 
best of our information it formed 
part of Mr. Disraeli’s High Wy- 
combe programme. It certainly 
was a leading topic in the King’s 
speech on the opening of the ses- 
sion of 1833, and the letter from 
Mr. Gladstone to an Irish bishop, 
which that bishop thought proper 
to make known by an anonymous 


letter to a newspaper without any 
preliminary communication with 
Mr. Gladstone, shows that the cleri- 
cal electors, the persons most inte- 
rested, were anxiously considering 
the question with reference to the 


general election of 1865. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech in the last session of 
the preceding Parliament gave ample 
warning in itself. 

Even assuming, therefore, that a 
fundamental law is to be affected by 
the Resolutions, the moral compe- 
tence of the existing House of Com- 
mons would be complete. But what 
is meant by a fundamental law, and 
what important motion does not 
affect a fundamental law, if Mr. 
Gladstone’s belongs to that cate- 
gory and can only be brought 
before a House of Common elected 
for the express purpose of deciding 
it? When Sheridan, with much 
more show of reason, objected 
that the House of Commons could 
not complete the Union without 
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fresh instructions from their consti- 
tuents, the utter ignorance of the 
true character of the representa- 
tive branch of the legislature, 
betrayed by the objection, was 
haughtily and triumphantly exposed 
by Pitt. He had only to revert to 
the noble language of Burke when 
charged on the hustings at Bristol 
with voting counter to the in- 
structions of his constituents: ‘I 
did not obey your instructions ; no, 
I conformed to the instructions of 
truth and nature, and maintained 
your interests, against your opi- 
nions, with a constancy that became 
me. <A representative worthy of 
you ought to be a person of sta- 
bility. I am to look, indeed, to 
your opinions, but to such opinicnas 
as you and I must have five years 
hence. I was not to look to the flash 
of the day. A member of the British 
Parliament is not a delegate.’ 

Mr. Disraeli thinks he is a dele- 
gate, and is to look to the flash of 
the day. Before any important ques- 
tion, which has not been recently 
ventilated, can be discussed, he 
must be sent back to his constitu- 
ents for instructions, by which he 
must implicitly abide. No matter 
how circumstances may change, or 
what fresh information or arguments 
may be forthcoming, the newly in- 
structed or ‘educated’ delegate must 
faithfully adhere to the rule of con- 
duct avowed by a Scotch member 
of the olden time: ‘I have heard 
many a speech that altered m 
opinion; never one that had the 
least effect upon my vote.’ If Mr. 
Disraeli has nof$ profited by Sheri- 
dan’s mishap, he has apparently 
been misled by his wit. In refe- 
rence to an old Act, providing that 
parliaments should be called once a 
year or ‘ oftener if need be,’ Sheri- 
dan used to say jocularly that he 
was ‘an oftener-if-need-be man.’ 
This is what our premier has _ be- 
come seriously, for his original 
scheme of annual parliaments would 
be obviously insufficient to meet the 
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emergencies of the fundamental law 
theory. Indeed there is no knowing 
into what depths of democracy we 
may be hurrying under the gui- 
dance of a premier, whose empiri- 
cally formed mind has never under- 
gone regular training enough to 
enable him to foresee the logical 
consequences of his statements or 
his arguments. 

The ordinary reading of an Eng- 
lish gentleman should have sufficed 
to warn a politician off the dangerous 
ground on which he heedlessly ven- 
tured to encounter Mr. Goschen ; 
and the ordinary reading of an 
English gentleman is enough to 
show that when Mr. Disraeli pro- 
ceeded, for the second time, to ex- 
patiate on the paramount duty of 
connecting the principle of religion 
with the principle of government, 
he was expatiating on a refuted 
and exploded platitude. 

When we refer to Lord Macau- 
lay’s celebrated article (reprinted 
amongst his essays) on The State in 
its Relations with the Church, we do 


not ask or expect the no-surrender 
gentlemen to adopt or even to 


appreciate his views. We only 
hope that they will no longer be 
absolutely ignored; insomuch as 
they are thoroughly familiar to all 
cultivated men throughout Europe, 
who see with surprise that Mr. Dis- 
raeli is entirely in the dark as to 
the very elements of the momen- 
tous questions on which he dogma- 
tises so preposterously. On being 
asked by an acquaintance many 
years back—Oonsule Planco—whe- 
ther he had read a particular book, 
he replied, ‘When I want to read 
a book, I write one.’ This plea- 
santry, as it was thought at the 
time, now sounds like truth. His 
limited knowledge, especially of 
standard works, contrasts curiously 
with his versatility and fertility: he 


1 In his Life of Lord George Bentinck, 
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relies with well founded confidence 
on his inventive genius; and we 
suspect that he is himself uncon. 
scious how completely his historical 
summaries and glosses are at va- 
riance with the authorities.! 

It was the remark of David 
Hume, although Mr. Disraeli ob. 
viously never heard of it, that the 
main end of all the machinery of our 
constitution, legislative and execu- 
tive, is to bring twelve men into a 
box and enforce the execution of 
their decrees; in other words, to 
insure justice, to protect life, limb, 
property, and reputation. Mr. Dis. 
raeli would say that the main end is 
to pay a certain number of priests, 
of any denomination of Christianity 
which the Government shall select, 
to preach and pray in a certain 
number of cathedrals and churches, 
whether they have congregations or 
not, whether the religious instruc- 
tion they proffer is or is not accep. 
table to five sixths of the commn- 
nity to be instructed, whether their 
officious ministering under State 
protection promotes Christian cha- 
rity or is the perpetual source of ill- 
will, disturbance, and discontent. 

There is something ludicrous in 
the naive ignorance with which he 
lays a fancied trap for his antago- 
nists. ‘ What are you doing as re- 
gards Ireland? Are you prepared to 
say that the Government in Ireland 
shall be a government disconnected 
with the principle of religion ? Are 
you prepared to say that?’ Of 
course they are, so far as the Estab- 
lishment is concerned; and what 
he was prepared to say, by way of 
retort, was conceived in identically 
the same spirit in which Parson 
Trulliber. carried on his dialogue 
with Parson Adams: ‘ Fellow,’ cries 
Trulliber, ‘dost thou speak against 
faith in my house? Get out of my 
doors; I will no longer remain 


he placed the Crucifixion in the reign of 


Augustus Cesar, and justified this palpable blunder on the ground that every Cxsar was 


Augustus. 
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under the same roof with a wretch 
who speaks wantonly of faith and the 
Scriptures!’ ‘ Name not the Scrip- 
tures, says Adams. ‘ How! not 
name the Scriptures! Do you dis- 
believe the Scriptures ?’ cries Trul- 
liber. Just so, on any one saying, 
‘I am prepared to say that there 
shall be a Government in Ireland 
disconnected with religion,’ Mr. 
Disraeli would have exclaimed : 
‘How! disconnect government from 
religion? Do you disbelieve reli- 
gion?’ and the advocate of disen- 
dowment would be denounced as 
little better than an atheist. 

But those who play with edged 
tools may chance to cut their fin- 
gers; and Mr. Disraeli’s fancy for 
rekindling bigotry, by bringing 
charges of religious indifference 
or hostility to Church and State, 
has already reminded many of 
the witty comparison of the (soi- 
disant) converted Israelite in The 
Duenna to ‘ the blank leaf between 
the Old and New Testament,’ or 
caused them to read over again the 
famous chapter in the Life of Lord 
George Bentinck, in which the me- 
mory of Judas Iscariot is warmly 
vindicated. 


These men in buckram shall have blows 
enough, 
And find they too are penetrable stuff. 


What language is too strong to de- 
scribe the conduct of a man who, in 
his capacity of prime minister, tries 
to fix a stigma on an honourable 
competitor, and thereby deprive 
him of the royal, if not national, es- 
teem and confidence, by an utterly 
groundless charge of complicity in a 
non-existing plot for undermining 
The Altar and The Throne ? 

‘I repeat the expression that I 
used in my letter to my Lord Dart- 
mouth, that the crisis of England 
is now fast arriving. The High 
Church Ritualists and the Irish fol- 
lowers of the Pope have been long 
m secret combination, and are now 
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in open confederation. (Laughter 
and cheers). Yes, but it is a fact. 

. I know the almost super- 
human power of this combination. 
They have their hand almost upon 
the realm of England. Under the 
guise of Liberalismyunder the pre- 
tence of legislating in the spirit of 
the age, they are, as they think, 
about to seize upon the supreme 
authority of the realm. But this 
I can say, that so long as, by the 
favour of the Queen, I stand here, 
I will oppose to the utmost of my 
ability the attempt they are making. 
I believe the policy of the right hon. 
gentleman, who is their represen- 
tative, if successful, will change the 
character of this country. It will 
deprive the subjects of her Majesty 
of some of their most precious 
privileges, and it will dangerously 
touch even the tenure of the 
Crown.’ 

The only possible excuse for this 
wild rhodomontade is that no sane 
person (except Mr. Whalley) would 
accept it asa grave allegation : that 
(as mildly suggested by Mr. Glad- 
stone) it appeared to be due to the 
influence of a ‘ heated imagination.’ 
On any other hypothesis, we might 
be almost tempted to apply to the 
pretended discoverer of the plot, 
the modern Titus Oates as he has 
been dubbed, an epithet which 
Dr. Johnson was wont to apply 
to any person whose conduct he 
strongly disapproved. No one can 
well doubt that the falsehoods cir- 
culated against Mr. Gladstone are 
owing to the example set by the 
premier, if they are not directly en- 
couraged by him. It has been said 
that Mr. Gladstone should despise 
such attacks. When this was said 
of the attacks levelled against M. 
Dupin in 1830, Benjamin Constant 
observed that M. Dupin had better 
answer them first and despise them 
afterwards. 

In the letter to the Rev. Arthur 
Baker, a clerical constituent, Mr. 
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Disraeli carefully eschews a repe- 
tition of the charge against Mr. 
Gladstone. This epistle will be a 


curiosity for many a long day to 
come, but we can only find room 
for parts of it, and the date : 


Hughenden Manor: 
Maundy Thursday, 1868. 
You are under a misapprehension if you 
suppose that I intended to cast any slur 
upon the High Church party. I have the 
highest respect for the High Church party; 
I believe there is no body of men in this 
country to which we have been more in- 
debted, from the days of Queen Anne to 
the days of Queen Victoria, for the main- 
tenance of the orthodox faith, the rights of 
the Crown, and the liberties of the people. 
In saying this I have no wish to intimate 
that the obligations of the country to the 
other great party in the Church are not 
equally significant. I have never looked 
upon the existence of parties in our 
Church as a calamity. I look upon them 
as a necessity, and a beneficent necessity. 
When I spoke I referred to an 
extreme faction in the Church, of very 
modern date, that does not conceal its 
ambition to destroy the connection between 
Church and State, and which I have reason 
to believe has been for some time in secret 
combination, and is now in open con- 
federacy, with the Irish Romanists for the 
purpose. The Liberation Society, with its 
shallow and short-sighted fanaticism, is a 
mere instrument in the hands of this con- 
federacy, and will probably be the first 
victim of the spiritual despotism the 
Liberation Society is now blindly working 
to establish. As I hold that the dissolution 
of the union between Church and State 
will cause permanently a greater revolution 
in this country than foreign conquest, I 
shall use my utmost energies to defeat these 
fatal machinations. 


We should like to know whether 
Mr. Disraeli is in the habit of dating 
his letters by the Kalendar. It was 
the ambition of Vivian Grey to be 
all things to all men and all women. 
There is in print an apocryphal 
story, that when he first thought of 
standing for the county of Bucks, 
he attended an agricultural meeting 
in corduroy breeches and top-boots, 
and that Madame Tussaud tried 
hard to secure the identical costume 
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for her collection of notabilities. It 
was probably in a similar spirit that 
he adopted a ritualist practice in 
addressing a ritualist constituent; 
although Maundy Thursday has 
no connection with any religions 
ceremonial or rite. Having conci- 
liated his correspondent by this ex- 
pedient, he proceeds to tell him that, 
far from intending to cast any slur on 
the High Church party, he believes 
there is no body of men to whom we 
have been more indebted, from the 
days of Queen Anne [why not from 
the days of good Queen Bess ?]} to 
the days of Queen Victoria, for the 
maintenance of the orthodox faith, 
&c. &c. Then, remembering that 
there were Low Church clergymen 
in Bucks, and that he could hardly 
get up a No-Popery cry (when 
wanted) without their help, he re- 
pudiates all wish to intimate that 
the obligations of the country to the 
other great party in the Church are 
not equally significant. The exis- 
tence of these two co-equal parties, 
working in opposite directions, and 
parcelling out the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as the soldiers parcelled out 
the garments of the Divine Founder, 
are, in our premier’s estimate, not a 
calamity, but a necessity, and a be- 
neficent necessity—which is exactly 
what he deemed Judas. 

The division: of the Anglican 
Church into hostile parties may 
serve the wisest and best of pur- 
poses: the Establishment may be 
a Pool of Bethesda, where the 
presence of the healing influence 
is manifested by the troubling of 
the water; but its intestine divi- 
sions always remind us of George 
Colman’s rhymed story of the in- 
ternecine conflict between the two 
performers in the body of the paste- 
board elephant at the pantomime. 
They were deadly enemies : the part 
required that they should advance 
stooping, the one leaning over the 
other. They had so advanced, amidst 
the applause of the galleries, to the 
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middle of the stage, when the hinder 

one could not resist the opportunity 

presented by the posture of his 

enemy, and 

He bit him in the seat where honour’s 
laced, 

rill his teeth met together, 

A battle-royal ensued : the elephant 

was torn to tatters, 


And thus uneased the rival actors, 
Stood bowing to their generous benefactors. 


If the Establishment is not torn 
to tatters, it will not be the fault of 
the two great parties whom Mr. 
Disraeli tells us to regard as a bene- 
ficent necessity. How little he must 
know of the odium theologicum, or, 
indeed, of mankind, if he thinks he 
can humbug either of them whilst 
proclaiming the equal claims and 
merits of the other. We have not 
the honour of being acquainted with 
his ritualist friend: he may be the 
most amiable of men: we are far 
from saying that, if he found a 
neighbouring Low Church parson in 
a defenceless position, he would 
take an unfair advantage of it, like 
the aggressor in the elephant; but 
we will lay odds that he looks upon 
every Low Church parson as little 
better than Antichrist, and that, 
going a step beyond Thwackum, 
his profession of faith would be: 
‘When I mention religion, 1 mean 
the Christian religion ; and not only 
the Christian religion, but the Pro- 
testant religion; and not only the 
Protestant religion, but the Church 
of England; and not only the Church 
of England, but that party in it 
to which I have the happiness to 
belong.’ 

If either the High Church or the 
Low Church parson had read the 
Letters of Peter Plymley, he would 
be startled to find that the clergy 
are likely to be the first sufferers 
from foreign conquest or invasion. 
The following are a few of the con- 
sequences specified by the reverend 
writer : 

‘Old wheat and beans blazing for 
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twenty miles round; cart mares 
shot; sows of Lord Somerville’s 
breed running wild over the coun- 
try; the minister of the parish 
wounded sorely in his hinder parts ; 
Mrs. Plymley in fits. All these 
scenes of war an Austrian or a 
Russian has seen three or four 
times over; but it is now three 
centuries since an English pig has 
fallen in a fair battle upon English 
ground, or a farm-house been rifled, 
or a clergyman’s wife been sub- 
jected to any other proposals of love 
than the connubial endearments of 
her sleek and orthodox mate.’ 

How worse than this can be 
brought about by an extreme fac- 
tion in the Church of very modern 
date, making unconscious instru- 
ments and victims of the Liberation 
Society, fairly passes our compre- 
hension. Mr. Gladstone might as 
well try to work a revolution with 
the three tailors of Tooley Street, 
if those worthies are still in the 
land of the living; orif he headed 
a deputation of this faction to 
the Queen, he would resemble the 
herald who announced to the 
Kings of Brentford that the army 
was at the door in disguise; and his 
troops, armed for worse than foreign 
conquest, might be dismissed in 
the same fashion : 


First King. Here, take five guineas to 
those warlike men. 

Second King. Here are five more, which 
makes the sum just ten. 

Herald, They haven’t seen so much the 
Lord knows when, 


They fight for the largesse and 
disperse; as would the ‘ extreme 
faction’ and the Liberation Society 
if ever they could be brought to- 
gether for any common object of 
gain. 

In this letter Mr. Disraeli speaks 
of foreign conquest. In general he 
uses the terms ‘conquest’ and ‘con- 
quer’ indiscriminately to express 
either a change of dynasty, faith, or 
form of worship by a nation of its 
own free will, or the compulsory 
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change imposed by one nation or 
race upon another. Thus, he says 
that Cromwell, who headed a tri- 
umphant party of Englishmen, con- 
quered England; that William IIT, 
whose Dutch troops were brought 
over to prevent the national voice 
from being silenced, conquered 
England ; that Roman Catholic Ire- 
land was conquered in no other 
sense; and that the English Noncon- 
formists, who seceded voluntarily, 
have just as much right to com- 
plain of having been conquered, as 
the Irish Catholics who were ejected 
by an armed force. This ignorance, 
confusion of ideas, trifling, or offen- 
sive attempt at mystification, is an 
additional proof of his incapacity. 
Speaking of Ireland in 1567, Mr. 
Froude states : 

‘The English Government had 
added largely to their difficulties 
by attempting to force the Refor- 
mation upon Ireland while its poli- 
tical and social condition was still 
unsettled. Of the prelates who 
were in possession of their sees at 
Elizabeth’s accession, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who had changed 
with every change, undoubtedly 
gave his countenance to the revolu- 
tion. The Bishops of Meath and 
Kildare refused, and were deprived ; 
and there is no evidence that any 
other bishop in all Ireland who was 
in office at Queen Mary’s death 
either accepted the reformed Prayer 
Book, or abjured the authority of 
the Pope.'! But for the question of 
religion, the towns would have been 
loyal, for their prosperity depended 
upon the maintenance of order, 
while the native chiefs, however 
turbulent, would never have se- 
riously desired to transfer their al- 
legiance to Spain, for Philip, they 
well knew, would have been as in- 
tolerant of anarchy as the English 
Viceroy at Dublin. The suppres- 
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sion of the Catholic services, en- 
forced wherever the English had 
power, and hanging before the 
people as a calamity sure to follow 
as the limits of that power were 
extended, created a weight of ani- 
mosity which no other measure 
could have produced, and alone, 
perhaps, made the problem of Irish 
administration hopelessly insoluble. 
Notwithstanding the fair speeches 
of the Mayor of Waterford, neither 
that city nor any other in Ireland, 
except Dublin, would receive an 
English garrison within their walls. 
When they admitted the English 
Prayer Book, it was with a reluc- 
tance which was nowhere 
cealed.’? 

The struggle continued, with va- 
rious alternations of fortune, through 
the next hundred and twenty years. 
Wherever the English held sway, 
the Roman Catholic Church was 
suppressed: wherever they fell back, 
it regained the lost ground, resumed 
possession of its temporalities, and 
re-established its hierarchy. What 
took place soon after the revolution 
of 1689 must be familiar to all edu- 
cated men.? The Irish Catholics, 
‘aliens in blood, language, and 
religion,’ as Lord Lyndhurst truly 
said, after a brief period of supe- 
riority, were completely subjugated 
by the English and Irish Protes- 
tants, and the Anglican Church was 
forcibly established throughout the 
whole length and breadth of the 
land. It is a badge of conquest 
in every sense and meaning of the 
word, a most irritating and humi- 
liating one. Considering how the Act 
of Union was carried, it is an idle 
mockery to assert that the posses- 
sory title has been improved by that 
Act; as it is a waste of time to 
argue with persons who think that 
any legislature can bind its succes- 
sors for ages to come, that the 


con- 


1 Mr. Froude ought to have added the Bishop of Leighlin, who also conformed; but 
whether the conforming bishops were one or two makes little difference in the argument. 
* Froude’s History of England, &c. vol. x. pp. 481, 482. 


* See Macaulay’s History, chapter xvii. 
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words ‘ for ever’ are to be construed 
literally, or that the constitutional 
functions of the sovereign can be 
neutralised by the Coronation Oath. 
One would suppose that the Book of 
Fallacies had never been written, or 
that the Noodle’s Oration had be- 
come obsolete. 

There is something pitiable in the 
Disraelite complaint of personality — 
‘Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione 
querentes ;’ and, for unparalleled 
audacity, commend us to his asser- 
tion: ‘I never attacked any one in 
my life unless I was first assailed,’ 
which was interrupted by loud cries 
of ‘Peel.’ He persevered in attack- 
ing Sir Robert Peel through a series 

of years without the shadow of a 
provocation, except the refusal of a 
place; and when Sir Robert Peel 
died, Shiel remarked that he (Mr. 
Disraeli) was placed in the condition 
of a dissecting surgeon without a 
subject. The following curious 


statement appeared in the last num- 
ber of the Hdinburgh Review: 


It was not until the great schism had 
taken place in the Tory purty on the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, that Mr. Disraeli can be 
said to have influenced a party in the House 
of Commons, A distinguished observer of 
the events of that time has recorded an 
anecdote, which we do not remember to 
have seen in print, but which throws a 
singular light on the origin of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s relations with his future adherents. 
It was early in the session of 1846, when a 
knot of ardent Protectionists, boiling over 
with a rancour and resentment they had 
not words to express, addressed them- 
selves to Mr. Disraeli. They proposed to 
him that he should undertake to direct 
systematically and at short intervals the 
whole battery of his vituperative powers 
against Sir Robert Peel. On their part 
they engaged to be present en masse on 
these occasions, and to support their 
mouthpiece by vociferous cheering. The 
interview was a curious one. We have 
seen an account of it by one who knew all 
that passed on the oceasion. Mr. Disraeli 
requested to have twenty minutes to con- 
sider the proposal. At the end of that 
time he aceepted it. The bargain was 
kept by both parties. Mr. Disraeli spoke; 
the Tories cheered. They considered him 
their servant; but in such service there 
was the yoice of a master. It had proba- 
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bly occurred to Mr. Disraeli in those twenty 
minutes, or before, that the man who spoke 
for them, who thought for them, who was 
ready to act for them, and who conde- 
scended to be the instrument of their pre- 
judices and their passions, would be cheered 
so lustily by these blind bawlers, that they 
would at last discover that they had bawled 
him into absolute power over their party 
and themselves. 


Mr. Disraeli had been the recog- 
nised leader of the Young England 
party for nearly three years prior to 
the great schism of 1846. One of his 
bitterest diatribes against Sir Robert 
Peel (quoted in our last number) 
was delivered in the Maynooth de- 
bate of 1845, and it was coldly or 
indignantly received by the majority 
of the Tories. He needed no compact 
to set him on, and they needed no 
compact to cheer lustily, when their 
altered state of feeling was pointedly 
expressed by him. Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government was naturally composed 
of the élite of the party; and to the 
best of our recollection every mem- 
ber of that Government in the House 
of Commons adhered faithfully to 
him. If any one of them, any one 
gifted with debating powers, had 
joined the Protectionists, he would 
have been hailed their leader by 
acclamation. Straitened as they 
were, they would have nothing to 
do with Mr. Disraeli in that capacity 
till 1848, when, Lord George Ben- 
tinck having resigned the leader- 
ship on account of his difference 
with his party on Jewish emancipa- 
tion, Mr. Disraeli slipped into it 
upon an understanding that he was 
not to run counter to their bigoted 
prejudices against his race. 

This is the darkest blot in his 
career. About the same time a high- 
minded and distinguished Jewess 
was nobly and proudly thus advo- 
cating her cause: ‘Don’t suppose 
for a moment that I care about 
securing the petty distinction of a 
seat in the House of Commons for 
my husband or his brothers. It is 
the moral influence of the measure 
that I care about. It is to enable 
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the humblest Jew in the remotest 
quarter of the world to say, “ Cease 
to despise, oppress, or trample upon 
us; for the most enlightened of 
European nations has fully recog- 
nised our claims, and deliberately 
admitted us to all the rights of 
citizenship.” ’ Mr. Disraeli could 
not understand this. It was alto- 
gether beyond his range. The es- 
sential question at all times from 
his point of view is how his own 
personal interests are to be ad- 
vanced. 

We are obliged to conclude be- 
fore the resumption of the debate 
on Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions. It 
is anticipated that the first will 
be carried by a large majority, 
but that the second and third 
will be hotly contested, and that 
there may be some cross- voting 
on them, under a notion (of which, 
of course, Mr. Disraeli will make 
the best) that they are disrespect- 
ful to the Queen. They strike us 
to be the exact contrary: to recog- 
nise and confirm instead of dis- 
puting or weakening the Preroga- 
tive. Her Majesty certainly ought 
to be saved from the embarrassing 
position in which she would be 
placed by an Irish bishopric or 
preferment becoming vacant after 
the Irish Church had been practi- 
cally condemned. What clergy- 
man of spirit, duly qualified, would 
accept a preferment under such 
circumstances ? The manner in 
which (judging from the in- 
stances cited by Mr. Gladstone) 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
might employ the interval, affords 
ample reason for limiting their 
operations; and the difficulty in 
their case, as well in the case of the 
royal patronage, can only be met 
by a short Bill, which we can 
hardly think the Lords would ven- 
ture to throw out by a majority 
swelled by bishops. By so doing, 
they w ould accelerate, if not agera- 

rate, the dreaded result. On the 
second reading of the Irish Church 
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Temporalities Act of 1833, which 
recites that the Sovereign had made 
the required surrender of royal 
rights, Mr. Goulburn objected that 
no formal communication had been 
received by the House to this 
effect. An address is proposed to 
prevent this objection from being 
renewed. We suspect that what 
the present Ministry especially dis. 
like is the probable necessity of 
drawing up an answer, and the 
still more striking light in which 
the propriety of an immediate re. 
signation will be placed. 
According to constitutional pre- 
cedent, the Ministry should have 
res signed after their defeat on Lord 
Stanley’ s amendment before the 
recess, when the change of govern- 
ment might have been effected 
with the les ast inconvenience to the 
public service. There are good men 
among them, but not enough to 
leaven the mass, much less to 
compensate for their chief. Their 
financial management has been bad; 
their dread of “responsibility has on 
more occasions than one brought 
the Executive into contempt ; and 
their want of a definite plan for the 
Abyssinian expedition has added 
fourfold to the cost. It was a matter 
of course that, if they gave carle 
blanche to the Indian authorities, 
civil and military, the expenses 
would be ruinously runup. The Ca- 
binet have certainly no virtues of 
supererogation, and their readiness 
to serve under such a premier would 
far outweigh any individual pre- 
tensions that might be conceded to 
them. It arguesa want of the self- 
respect which we have been wont 
to suppose inseparable from birth, 
rank, and position. They should 
feel that something more than mere 
party interests are at stake, when 
their leader, organ, and mouthpiece 
is almost daily dragging his robe of 
office through the dirt, and habitu- 
ally indulges in a strain of ca- 
lumnious misrepresent ition which 
would not be tolerated in decent 
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society for an hour; a strain which 
can only be palliated by attributing 
it to a ‘heated imagination.” A 
heated imagination in expounding 
the ministerial view of one of the 
most momentous questions of our 
time, with the whole civilised world 
looking on! His letters to the Earl 
of Dartmouth and the Bucks clergy- 
man are equally indefensible, when 
we remember that he was simulta- 
neously endeavouring to strengthen 
an Ultramontane, an essentially 
Papal, influence by a charter to a 
Catholic university and by what he 
called raising the status of the Roman 
Catholic clergy: i.e. by giving legal 
rank to their hierarchy. 

Setting aside any objections to 
such measures in themselves, can 
any one help seeing the utter dis- 
honesty and trickery of the proposal 
of them by a man who was trying 
to destroy a loyal adversary by im- 
puting to him a treacherous league 
with Popery? Has or has not Mr. 
Disraeli whispered his ‘heated imagi- 
nation’ charge in the ear of royalty ? 
This is a question which must be put 
and answered some time or other. 
We see no reason why it should not 
be put and answered at once. The 
folly lay in supposing thata man of 
tricks and expedients, a mystery- 
man, paired off in an applauding 
House with a mountebank ven- 
dor of pills to cure earthquakes, 
could ever make a_ respectable 
premier ; and it will be still greater 
folly to leave him any longer in a 
position to discredit the country. 

We quite agree with the Hdin- 
burgh Review that, if this sort of thing 
goes on, ‘the whole policy of Go- 
vernment will become sensational. 
For the deliberations of cabinets 
and the confidential consultations of 
cabinet ministers, will be substituted 
a system of startling surprises, rapid 
conversions, and histrionic effects.’ 
What Dartmouth and Baker letters! 
What Galway jobs! What fresh 
pledges to the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy to give them any charter they 
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choose to ask for, any status they 
prefer! What underhand assurances 
to Mr. Miall, Dr. Foster, and the 
Liberation Society, that, if they will 
only wait awhile and endure a snub 
or two, the Church in all its branches 
shall be eventually cut adrift from 
the State! As for promised peer- 
ages, the wives and daughters of 
half the Tory commoners of mark 
will have their coronetted handker- 
chiefs and dressing cases ready be- 
fore March ; and the market will be 
positively overstocked with baro- 
netcies. .The matured Vivian Grey 
will be found incorrigible. ‘ Never 
too late not to mend’ is the truer 
readingin hiscase. Sir Francis Dash- 
wood, at the end of his short term of 
office, whined out that he should 
go down to posterity as the most ab- 
surd Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ever known. Mr. Disraeli will un- 
doubtedly go down as the most 
absurd Prime Minister. On his ac- 
cession to the premiership, a cele- 
brated French journalist wrote an 
extravagantly eulogistic article on 
him, and immediately went mad. 
It is still a topic of speculation at 
Paris whether the article was the 
cause, the forerunner, the symptom, 
or proof of the insanity. 

A code of political morality has 
been invented to justify his mode 
of obtaining office, and a new rule 
of constitutional law to justify him 
in retaining it. The alleged rule 
is, that a beaten premier has always 
a right to a dissolution, and may 
stay in till he can have one. There 
is no trace whatever in history, in 
experience, in theory, or in prac- 
tice, of such a rule. The broad 
rule is, that no ministry shall go on 
governing the country when their 
policy has been unequivocally con- 
demned. We cease to be a free 
people if they can do so with or 
without the favour of the Crown. 
There are two conditions precedent 
to the claim of a dissolution. 1. 
That no great public inconvenience 
shall arise; 2. That the national 
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voice will reverse the decision of 
the House. Here, the greatest pos- 
sible amount of public inconve- 
nience would arise ; and it is noto- 
rious that the nation is entirely in 
harmony with its representatives. 
No disinterested person pre- 
tends to say that the reformed 
House will support the Irish Church. 
Should Mr. Disraeli assert the con- 
trary, he should be reminded of 
what took place in 1859, when Par- 
liament was dissolved on his and 
Lord Derby’s assurance that they 
could obtain a majority. They 
did not obtain a majority, but Mr. 
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Disraeli’s two years of service were 
made up; and one of his last acts 
on quitting office was to grant a 
pension of 2,00ol. a year to himself. 
He had once before, in 1851, mis- 
stated the probable result of an 
appeal to the country, and was 
similarly belied by the event. Let 
him beware of employing the same 
false pretence a third time, or 
rather let his colleagues beware, if 
they have the faculty of divining 
the opinion of their countrymen, or 
any lingering regard for public re- 
spect and confidence, which he un- 
fortunately has not. 


A CHARACTER. 


CHANGELEss, but not of one dull monotone, 
Ever the same, yet thou dost ever change ; 


Not harsh or strange 


Thy modulations ; he can well arrange, 
Who holds possession of the opening key 


And turns it readily,— 


He truly readeth thee, and he alone. 


Like a fair landscape is thy noble mind, 
Whose features are the same by night and day: 


Shadows may stray 


Across its breadth; or gleams of sunshine play 
First here, then there, till he who watches seems 


In a fair land of dreams; 


Yet the grand outlines still remain defined. 


Or like to some great work of Music’s art 
Whose leading thoughts pre-eminence sustain, 


And all in vain, 


Rich varying harmonies the soul enchain, 
Now subtly soft, then sharply clear and pure, 
Still the main thoughts endure, 
Returning homewards whence they made their start. 


So in thy moods, through every seeming change 
Flows a sustained and perfect melody, 


Whether it be 


Joyful and bright, or moving solemnly ; 
There is a unity which reigns complete, 


Calm, restful, perfect, sweet 


’ 


And all is as it must be, nothing strange ! 





